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Editoria 

WE open our new volume in circumstances of hope. The recent developments of the war give 
real encouragement to the expeétation that a few more months of endurance may see if not 
the end of war, at least its prospeét. For many work has been pursued recently in circumstances 
of difficulty and, occasionally, of danger, but we do not know of any library which has closed 
for any length of time because of enemy action. Those in the South of England have had 
anxious hours ; for a few days book issues went down, and thus the experiences of the autumn 
of 1940 were repeated. Such fluctuations are not likely to be permanent or even long-lasting. 
For librarians, as for all our people, there is now evidence that before the volume we begin 
today is complete, we may be able to give undivided attention to libraries. 

For the immediate moment, however, our eyes are upon our men and women on the 
several war fronts. What price may yet be paid for the right to think, write and read what we 
like without censorship, no one knows. It may be a hard one for these. Libraries have made 
full contribution from their staffs to the Services and to every library worker now so engaged 
we offer our grateful thanks and our best wishes and hopes. 

* * * a * ok 


We have followed with much interest the various pleas for more books for this and that 
cause or part of the country. A little while ago a correspondent in The Times aétually made the 
suggestion that these famine-struck people should try the experiment of using their public or 
county libraries. Dr. Esdaile emphasised the advice in a subsequent letter. Librarians would 
do well to refleé&t upon a condition of things in which such a letter could appear in the great 
national paper as a matter of public interest. We, in our simplicity, may have imagined that 
even the readers of The Times would, without such direction, have perceived the existence of 
public libraries, might, indeed, even have known that they contained the very books for 
which such pleadings are made. The truth is that lack of observation is the main characteristic 
of thousands. Quite recently the head of an educational institution told a well-known librarian 
that his library was ‘‘ not a serious one for study purposes.” It proved that he was interested in 
surveying, had gone to an open shelf in the reference library and found only one book there 
which he knew, and had not consulted the catalogue, or examined shelf or catalogue in the | 
lending department. On such examination being forced upon him he became enthusiastic and 
declared the stock to be “ splendid.” It is probable that scores of the criticisms which retard 
libraries are due to similar lethargy and myopia. On the larger question: if there is such a 
want of books as is constantly averred, where do all those go which are colleéted by the 
hundred voluntary organizations ? Is it possible that these appeals are advertisements of the 
bodies making them rather than of the existence of a real need ? If the answer is no, then the 
public and county library services must go all out to furnish what is wanted. Voluntary 
agencies are good; we are grateful to them, but their workers rarely know the field of 
literature beyond novels and the lightest works, and by wireless or otherwise too often 
represent the flower of the nation as interested only in “ bloods, westerns and deteétive yarns.” 

* * * * o* * 

What can be done ? Years ago there was a Publicity Committee of the Library Association, 
funétioning through every public library whose purpose was to tell people what libraries were 
and what was in them. Every inane criticism of the service was countered without delay with 
the faéts and the range of the service and the ease with which it could be used were made 
manifest whenever possible. It is difficult to ask for the revival of this committee now when 
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it is so much needed, because the men and women who ate left are so heavily engaged. But, 
whenever we can, we should ask our local newspapers to help us to remove the ignorance of 
libraries which is still characteristic of our people. 

* * * * * * 


A just proportion in all things is as much the ideal of a library life as it was of that of the 
Greek philosophers. In this spirit we refer again to the invaluable symposium Library Review 
gives of views on the Post-War Policy Report of the Library Association. It is natural and to 
be expeéted that any re-organization scheme will be subjected to rigorous scrutiny. It is 
proper that it should be so. Mainly the critics run against the idea thaf small towns are not 
able to maintain satisfactory libraries, the answer to which is probably that Dr. Joad so often 
makes: ‘ it depends upon what is meant by satisfactory.” No small library can ever give the 
whole library service that a working investigator needs; few large libraries can, for that 
matter. We think the question will be settled by the re-adjustment, if any is made, of local 
authority boundaries. ‘To return to proportion in ideas, we are often astonished at the sayings 
of readers, as we have already indicated, but we find it difficult to excuse a librarian who, in 
order to make the quite obvious point that books, their content and purpose, are our business 
and therefore the insides of books a primary study of librarians, makes this statement: “ It 
would be a pity if the progress of the library service were impeded because, however essential 
a knowledge of library technique is to the librarian, the Council of the Library Association 
considers it more important to classify Plato’s Repub/ic than to read it.” The Council, of course, 
does nothing of the sort. Nevertheless, if the writer has read the arguments of Socrates a 
hundred times and cannot classify them, he is not a good librarian. It 1s the sort of muddled 
thinking shown in our quotation, however well-meant, that gives the world so poor a view 
of our profession. 

* * * * * * 

We extract the following paragraph, No. 503, from the McNair Report to the Board of 
E ‘ducation entitled Teachers and Youth Leaders (Stationery Office, 1944, Two shillings) :— 

“We naturally attach great importance to every training institution being provided with a 
good library. We wish, however, to draw attention to the desirability of students, during 
training, obtaining some experience and receiving instruction about the planning, the cata- 
loguing and the function of school libraries. We are not suggesting formal lectures on these 
things, but we consider it important that both forms of school practice should involve that 
a Student in learning something of the technique of school libraries, and that the college 
librarian and teacher responsible for school libraries should be regarded as having a real 
contribution to make to a student’s professional training. In particular students should 
become acquainted with the ways in which public libraries are trying to meet the needs of 
children and of the possible relationships between the public library and the school libraries. 
These comments apply as much to those training to be youth leaders as to those training to 
be teachers.” 

* * * * + * 

One of the pleasures of this day of paper-rationing and the consequent dearth of library 
publications is to receive such a report as that of the New York Public Library tor 1943, which 
maintains its generous size, type and illustrations, and its fund of interesting material. The 
consolidation of the service into one system in New York is in obvious contrast with the 
separate and independent units which go to make up the London library scheme. It would 
be a useful exercise to compare the figures of the great American library with the total figures 
of all the London boroughs. It would be found, we think, that the London circulation was the 
larger, per head of population, seeing that, in the /ending library system of New York the total 
issues are roughly eight millions, of books alone, to a population of three and a half millions. 
The N.Y.P.L., however, is much more than a circulating system ; it stands in relation to the 
city as the British Museum and similar national libraries do to London. To turn over the pages 
of the Report is to wander through a great main reading room where three millions of volumes 
can be focussed and through many other rooms devoted to special ‘‘ divisions ” covering the 
whole classification, all apparently generously, even luxuriously, housed as the fine photograph 
of the new Arents Room shows. War has naturally left its mark on the great organization. 
Readers will not regard this comment as an adequate account of the fine Report. 
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The Nationalization of the Mind 


By W. A. Munrorp 
** PATRIA CARA, CARIOR LIBERTAS ” 


DurinG the past week a local Book Drive has occupied a good deal of my time. It has 
produced what is, I suppose, a representative collection of material—much for pulp, a great 
many useful books for the Services (mostly fiction, however), a small seleétion for library use 
and a very few rather astonishing discoveries. Scrutiny gives a great deal of pleasure to the 
scrutineer ; there are, perhaps, few better professional pleasures than those which come, 
unasked, from the dutiful ransacking of a large collection of books. During a Book Drive the 
reading taste of a century lies ready on the tables which might well be mirrors, so perfec is 
the reflection. There are also facets of an earlier period, but they are mere shadows and lack 
the clear definition of the 19th and 2oth centuries. 

Most towns have by now had at least one Book Drive ; there have been enough of them, 
at all events, to have produced a little philosophy—but chiefly on the rather obvious line that 
it is astonishing how much rubbish has escaped destruction for so long. My own first 
thoughts were of the now greatly reduced fire risk to my own much battered town, my second 
that it might actually have been increased, so damp were many of our present exhibits. But later 
came a little homespun musing on the collection as a guide to a developing culture. What did 
it reveal ? Some titles passed in front of the eye so often that every additional copy caused a 
groan. After the publications of the Watch Tower movement (surely any door must open if 
you knock on it often enough!), the titles seen most often were The Coral Island, Littl Women, 
Lhe Pilgrim’s Progress and The Christian Year. ‘The first two have become models for much 
later and often inferior writing for boys and girls ; the influence of the third and fourth have 
already been surveyed by abler minds than mine. But how far did the colleétion as a whole 
mirror that contribution which Western civilization has made to our life? I saw a clear 
reflection of English literature, but the readers had been often of student age. There was a 
much clearer image of that English writing which is not literature. Of European literature as a 
whole I saw scarcely a trace. Of the literature of the classical world there was barely a 
suggestion. 

Literary autarchy as a deliberate policy is a comparatively new development. As an 
accident, as the result of generations of reading tastes, it is much older. Scrutiny suggested 
that the Classics of the Western world, other than English, had had very little opportunity of 
influencing the lives of these readers. Of course, it might be that they were, on the contrary, 
such cherished possessions as never to be given up for any mere Book Drive. Was it likely 
that their Schiller, their Dante, their Goethe, and their Racine were still being retained at 
home ? I decided that it was not likely. Did their Public Library provide them ? It did, but 
the use made of them merely confirmed my view. Was it likely that my experience was 
exceptional ? I decided that it was not likely. Further and more detailed scrutiny never 
failed to suggest that the use made of the literature produced by our Western civilization, 
other than English, was insignificant. 

It can never, in my view, be too much regretted, that the Classical tradition of the English 
Public Schools seems to have had little influence upon the curriculum of state education. The 
reasons are obvious enough. The reasons for reading the Classics are not always readily 
understood by those who have never read them, even in translation. The growth of State 
education, perhaps inevitably, certainly unfortunately, coincided with that absurd “ Skin 
game ” struggle between Classics and Modern. The result is a tragedy of the first magnitude. 
Between the early tragedies of Aeschylus and the last letters of Sidonius we have, in Greek 
and Latin literature, a nearly complete picture of a civilization which knew nearly all our 
modern problems and attempted, not always successfully, but always informatively, always 
creatively, to resolve them. It is a direét road from ‘ Timaeus ” to “‘ Adventures of ideas,” 
from “‘ De rerum naturae” to much of our modern science, from Euripides to Ibsen and 
Bernard Shaw. 

It is sometimes a little difficult to remember that the independent nation state of our 
experience is a comparative newcomer in modern history. In the extreme form of the Nineteen 
Twenties and Thirties, the heyday of passports, customs barriers and square-jawed frontier 
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guards, it is very new indeed. One of the less appreciated aspe&s of autarchy is literary 
self-sufficiency. Scholarship has gradually built customs barriers which have become so high 
that only in the Universities was there, in, say, 1938, any real cultural cosmopolis. The average 
student of English, even of European history, never normally saw nor used any save English 
authorities. Debidour, Pirenne and Dopsch were not even names to him. The non-University 
Student of the social sciences certainly knew little of the Austrian school. Yet there was once a 
European scholarship, free of national barriers. 

Does the personal reading of the average Librarian conform to type. On the whole, I 
think it does. Library staffs certainly tend to spend far too much of their time with modern 
books. ‘‘ The Public judges a Public Library,” we have been told, “‘ by its supply of new 
books.” The Librarian and his staff, before this present War, seldom read anything else. 
Something could be done about it. We could modify our own Final Literary History 
Examination in such a way that the young librarian studied, not the history of English 
literature in outline and a special period in very great detail, but, instead, the literature of the 
Western World in broad outline and our own literature in greater detail. Few modern 
librarians have not read fairly widely in the English classics; the number who are widely 
read in the literatures of Europe is much smaller than it should be. It should not be possible 
to gain our professional diploma without knowing anything of the Classics of the Ancient 
and Modern World, other than English. 

Scholarship should know no national boundaries but the nationalization of the mind is 
already far advanced. In our rapid contemporary progress towards the “ servile state ” it can 
scarcely be retarded, unless we thwart its development ourselves. Like Henry Adams, the 
cultural “ liberals ” may look forward to a time when “ perhaps, then, for the first time since 
man began his education among the carnivores, they would find a world that sensitive and 
timid natures could regard without a shudder.” Only too often the contemporary alternative 
to the nationalization of the mind appears to be its Bolshevization. But that is another story 
for another day. 


The Library Building After the War 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 


Il 

LrBRARIANS, | have said, are too often afflicted with an old-man-of-the-sea in the shape of a 
building which was the pride of its own moment. It was one as a rule rigorously compart- 
mented, as most older libraries were, into lending library, reference library, and newsroom, 
and of these, in the earlier examples, the newsroom was the largest room. There ts a certain 
advantage in this, if the librarian can persuade authority that the newsroom, even if desirable, 
is of minor importance, because the large room can become a larger, better modelled lending 
library. Often, however, the old library building is in external appearance a good and 
substantial affair and it really needs a great deal of persuasion to make a town scrap it or even 
spend money in reshaping it. 

| suppose, however, that now there are few libraries which have not done something 
about their newsrooms. These rooms have acquired a certain new value during war time 
owing to the difficulty of getting the access to a number of newspapers, which some of us 
desire to have ; but the comparative reading of newspapers, which seems to me to be almost 
the only satisfactory excuse for their being, is more rarely done even in newsrooms than may 
be supposed. Even if we think this particular question to be so far settled that we imagine few 
if any new libraries would establish such a room, there may again be some discussion of the 
wisdom of cutting out a part of our service, however modest. It again depends upon what we 
conceive libraries to be. Somewhere newspapers must be conserved as, without them, actual 
current opinion cannot be preserved, but that does not necessarily involve the public, or any, 
library. If, on the other hand, they can be regarded as a part of literature, we have still to 
consider whether the library is so comprehensive a collector of it that these must be included. 
I believe that there is an excellent case still to be made for the provision of newspapers but I 
think it much weaker than it was, and I cannot believe that ever again one of the best and 
largest rooms in the ordinary town library will be devoted to them. I do think, however, that 
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a small selection of the national ones is essential. For example, a file of The Times with its 
Annual Index is one of the fundamental reference tools of any well-used library. 

If, however, a new view of library building can be reached, these questions need not 
perturb us. Is not the difficulty due to our idea that every room in a library is a one-purpose 
affair? We have been shaken out of this by the development in interior planning made in 
connexion with children’s libraries. Nearly always these are lending departments but they 
can be adapted to other uses, as for story hours, exhibitions and leCtures, without great labour 
and with much effeét. Why not carry the principle throughout the library ? For example, a 
lending library is primarily a collection of shelves of books and originally was that with only 
the standard three, or four, foot space between them in which readers stood to take down the 
books. Are there many libraries like that today ? Of course not; island cases, as we called 
them, have, wherever possible, been removed and tables and chairs inviting borrowers to sit 
and sample books have been introduced. This again, however, is a matter which involves 
consideration of the size of the stock to be displayed and the number of readers. To be 
effective, tables and chairs must be near to the shelves holding the books to be read at them. 
This implies very small book-display or very large premises. The later developments have all 
called for fewer books and more display, and we have to consider if this is a good or bad 
thing. For the trained student it is not good ; he wants immediate access to as many books on 
his speciality as the library possesses, not a sele&tion made by a librarian (whose authority in 
his speciality he does not recognize as a rule). Here is a choice of alternatives in which both 
courses can he sustained argumentatively. Provided ample space is available there is no 
question that a comprehensive stock, arranged on well-spaced and lighted shelves, with 
alcoves or spaces with tables and desks and chairs, is the plan of the ideal library. It is impossible 
to have book-display on any comprehensive scale unless we have enormous premises. 

Most libraries that I know do not possess such space, nor do they follow the ideal of the 
library for the professed student. In most modern instances, from the one-room libraries such 
as we have at Halifax and Bristol to those in some progressive suburban towns, the ideal 
appears to be “ Something to read for Everyman” and dependence for most continuous, 
serious purposes on a Stock in reserve. It may be justified plausibly, even logically, on the 
grounds that the town library is intended for the ordinary man and woman, who are not 
students but who may be readers of books on many subjects. It cannot be questioned that 
many of our readers are of this type, but too often the number of real students is underestimated. 
The danger in such an underestimate is that the small library acting upon it may turn away the 
Student from his own and every other public library. For safety, all such libraries must rest 
upon regional or central reserve libraries and be in co-operation with them. 

The points are, I suppose, now axiomatic and need no special elaboration. 


The ordinary librarian therefore has to sustain the thesis that the reading of good books, 
however miscellaneously and unsystematically pursued, is in itself a public good. It enlightens, 
amuses, and grips. It is not an impossible position, but it is slightly different from the expressed 
view of one of my colleagues that the whole funétion of the public library is recreation. 
Unless a book does recreate the mind in some way it is a failure certainly, but the ideal of 
recreation, in the ordinary sense of the word, is far removed from the original purpose of the 
public library. That, most emphatically, was education in a time when books were few and 
inexpensive and when good libraries of any sort were quite inaccessible to the people. If the 
newer thesis can be sustained, as apparently it can, then we are progressing to the ideal type 
of library for it ; a building which is of moderate size, has few divisions, its walls are mainly 
of glass, and its furniture is as modern as art can make it and as comfortable as a cinema-bred 
Standard of bodily ease di€tates. In short, it-is a beautifully set place with an immediate social 
appeal. Some modern libraries fulfil this ideal and many seem to be reaching towards it. 
And such libraries may do better service than the more substantial red-brick-with-stone- 
ornament buildings of 1900-14. They have none of that grim and grubby gloom which 
somehow affeéts certain buildings, although it will be found that these defeéts are due to want 
of paint, cleanliness and the loving care that a library needs and deserves. 

But most of all the librarian should aim at adaptability in building. I really am unable to 
see why, in its lines and general design, even in its details, a building made of simple, 
inexpensive, and even pre-fabricated materials, cannot be a thing of beauty. Let us have sites 
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for expansion and in new places build the library a part ata time, having, of course, a harmonized 
whole in mind, adapting or scrapping it as the needs of the area it serves diftates. This is 
possible only when the building is cheap enough to justify its cost, which if wisely thought out, 
will not be more than the sinking fund and interest on a permanent building would be for the 
years for which our simpler one will last. Anyway, there is an idea to be discussed. 

In any case every small library to fulfil its full mission must, as I have said once or twice, 
be a branch of some sort of a fuller library system—voluntary or otherwise—for in the end, 
it is service to the real student, the user of ideas and their fashioner into deeds and things, that 
is our unchallengeable justification. 


Henry Fielding : The Comic and the Burlesque 
By R. C. Cuturcatii 


‘* Our immortal Fielding,” said Gibbon, “ was of the younger branch of the Earls of Denbigh, 
who drew their origin from the Counts of Hapsburgh. The successors of Charles V may 
disdain their brethren of England, but the romance of Tom Jones, that exquisite picture of 
human manners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial and the Imperial Eagle of Austria . . .” 

The faét that modern scholars have been inclined to doubt Fielding’s conneétion with the 
Hapsburghs doesn’t do Gibbon’s celebrated phrase any real harm, especially as in 1919 it 
became literally true. The Hapsburghs are but a memory, even if the successors of the 
successors of Charles V may now be sounding American business to win its backing at the 
next peace conference. But we still read Fielding. 

Until lately, | was inclined to give too much credence to Mr. Shaw’s opinion about the 
Stage censorship and its effe& upon the author of Tom Jones : “ in 1737,” Shaw says, “* Henry 
Fielding, the greatest practising dramatist, with the single exception of Shakespeare, produced 
by England between the Middle Ages and the nineteenth century, devoted his genius to the 
task of exposing and destroying parliamentary corruption, then at its height. Walpole, unable 
to govern without corruption, promptly gagged the stage by a censorship which is in full 
force at the present moment. Fielding, driven out of the trade of Moliére and Aristophanes, 
took to that of Cervantes ; and since then the English novel has been one of the glories of 
literature, whilst the English drama has been its disgrace.” 

The fallacy behind this argument, a fallacy highly excusable in one whose main theme, 
admirably and wittily developed, was the censorship of today, is the implication that it was 
only alpole’s censorship that caused Fielding to forsake the stage for the novel. Fielding was 
not entitled to that high praise as a dramatist ; I should say, he was the best dramatist between 
Dryden and Goldsmith, not between Everyman (or Shakespeare) and Shaw himself. Yet Shaw 
was indisputably right in claiming Joseph Andrews to have been a turning-point in our 
literature. He was right because Fielding was dissatisfied, not only with the condition of the 
Stage in his time, but with the plays he had himself written. If we accept Shaw’s argument, 
then there is an unexplained gap between Walpole’s A@ of 1737 and Fielding’s first novel, 
published in 1742. More likely is it that Fielding occupied this time, not only in writing 
inferior Stage pieces, but in writing Jonathan Wild and A Journey from This World to the Next, 
two short novels which were published after Andrews, but which, by their reliance upon 
methods of burlesque, were obviously written before. Jonathan Wild and the Journey bridge 
the gap nicely between Fielding’s dramatic work and his fiction, and I am not suggesting this 
merely to be “ tidy,” because certain ptoofs (overwhelming proofs, I think) can be deduced 
from the text which show that Fielding was dissatisfied ;with the stage defore the censorship 
and that the A& simply put the lid on it.* 

The rakish cynicism of Restoration Comedy was passing into the sentimentality of 
Goldsmith and Sheridan. We can see what Fielding wanted to do: he wanted to bring back 
into Stage comedy the spirit of Ben Jonson, which bore little relation to either. We need not 
be surprised, with the speétacle of Mr. Noel Coward before our eyes, that superficial cynicism 
turned so rapidly into superficial sentimentality. Fielding was fighting a losing battle against 
the theatrical taste of his day, as is clear from the many scathing comments he makes upon it 








*See an article by the present writer on Jonathan Wild in the The Times Literary Supplement for August 14th, 
1943. 
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throughout Tom Jones. But he was himself a master of burlesque (The Tragedy of Tom Thumb 
the Great is perhaps the finest stage burlesque in English) and he made burlesque the chief 
thing in Jonathan Wild. He noted, however, that this was not a very profitable line to take for 
novel writing. In the Preface to Joseph Andrews, he distinguishes his novel “ from the 
produétions of romance writers on the one hand and burlesque writers on the other.” But 
“in the di&jon,” burlesque is admitted. 

This burlesque reaches such heights, or depths, in Tom Jones as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from the whimseyness of Charles Lamb : 

Hushed be every ruder breath. May the heathen ruler of the winds confine in iron 
chains the boisterous limbs of noisy Boreas, and the sharp-pointing nose of bitter-biting 
Eurus. Do thou, sweet Zephyrus, rising from thy fragrant bed, mount the western sky, 
and lead on those delicious gales, the charms of which call forth the lovely Flora from her 
chamber, perfumed with pearly dews, when on the 1st of June, her birth-day, the blooming 
maid, in loose attire, gently trips it over the verdant mead... 

—but it is burlesque of /anguage simply, like the celebrated bit about the village fight (“ He 
thumps the verdant floor with his carcase . . .”) which Mr. David Garnett thinks shows 
Fielding in a heartless light, pleased with violence for violence’s sake. But the characters, 
throughout Fielding’s work after Jonathan Wild, are not characters of burlesque; they may 
be types, even caricatures, like some of Cervantes’ and Dickens’, but you never get in the later 
Fielding what you get so unmistakeably in the earlier : the chara¢ter who is either all vicious, 
like Wild, or all virtuous, like Heartfree. (Even Mr. Allworthy makes many mistakes.) Nor, 
though Fielding confessed himself “ in love with” Sophia Western, do you get the senti- 
mentality that links Sterne with Dickens. 

This is seen particularly well in a celebrated piece from Joseph Andrews, where the naked 
hero, seeing the prudish lady, who held the “ sticks of the fan” before her eyes (not the fan 
itself), refuses to get into the coach unless he is furnished “ with sufficient covering to prevent 
giving the least offence to decency” ; but nobody, seeing how bloody the robbers have left 
him, will lend him his coat : 

It is more than probable that Joseph, who obstinately adhered to his modest resolution, 
must have perished, unless the postilion (a lad who hath since been transported for robbing 
a hen-roost) had voluntarily stripped off a greatcoat, his only garment, at the same time 
swearing a great oath (for which he was rebuked by the passengers) that “ he would rather 
ride in his shirt all his life, than suffer a fellow creature to lie in so miserable a condition.” 

The two parentheses (particularly the former) are efforts of sheer genius. The faét that the 
only charitable person on the coach should have been “ since ” transported for a petty crime 
is something which Dickens in his day usually (there are exceptions) shut his eyes to. Dickens 
nearly always brings material good out of charitable acts. Fielding, while recognizing that 
charity is its own reward, is dubious about the material good to be derived from it: he says 
in Tom Jones : 

There are a set of religious, or rather moral writers, who teach that virtue is the certain 
road to happiness, and vice to misery, in this world. A very wholesome and comfortable 
doétrine, and to which we have but one objeétion, namely, that it is not true... If by 
virtue is meant (as I almost think it ought) a certain relative quality, which is always busying 
itself without-doors, and seems as much interested in pursuing the good of others as its 
own, I cannot so easily agree that this is the surest way to human happiness ; because I am 
afraid we must then include poverty and contempt, with all the mischiefs which backbiting, 
envy and ingratitude can bring on mankind, in our idea of happiness; nay, sometimes 
perhaps we shall be obliged to wait upon this said happiness to a jail, since many by the 
above virtue have brought themselves thither... 

\ most disturbing passage to come from a Magistrate of Westminster ! 

T don’t know enough about Fielding’s early life to consider his being called to the bar 
in 1740 as a fact highly significant; I don’t know, that is to say, whether he had had that 
career in mind long before. But, coming as it did after Walpole’s A, I will risk the following 
generalisation: that Fielding regarded the stage seriously, was genuinely anxious to “ hold 
the mirror up to nature,” and his dissatisfa€tion (aggravated by the censorship) with the stage 
conditions of the time and his own achievements, led him to the law for serious, and to the 
novel for comic, treatment of the vices of the age. He became a magistrate in the same year 
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as he published Tom Jones, and thenceforward his career, in collaboration with his blind half- 
brother, Sir John Fielding, was one of the most eminent in the history of the English law. 
But, as regards the influence on posterity which Gibbon so acutely prophesied of him, Joseph 
Andrews, Tom Jones and Amelia (three novels which progressively show the true comic 
predominating over the cheap burlesque) take precedence over his work on The Champion 
and his admirable legal pamphlets. Fielding succeeded in doing in his later novels what he 
had vainly attempted to do on the stage: he brought back the spirit of Ben Jonson to English 
literature. 


The Library of Congress 

Tue Library of Congress is, as its name declares, a library. It is probably the largest library 
in the world today, with better than 18,000,000 separate pieces of all descriptions. It is the 
Government library of a governmental establishment of 531 Representatives and Senators, 
9 Justices of the Supreme Court, and more than 150 executive departments and agencies, as 
well as being the sole national library of a nation of 130,000,000 people. But the Library of 
Congress is not only a library. It is also the world’s largest publisher of certain types of 
publications. It is the trustee and guardian of the three principal documents of freedom in the 
Atlantic world. It is the largest public reference service in existence. It is the editor and, to 
an extent, the arbiter of a basic classification of knowledge which is used over a considerable 
portion of the earth. It conduéts a number of commercial or semicommercial operations, two 
of which do business of better than $300,000 a year apiece. It is the manager of a permanent 
endowment of almost $2,000,000 and the accountable dispenser of close to $5,000,000 of 
annual income. It is the largest and certainly the most important producer of chamber music 
in the world today. It is the employer of a staff of approximately 1,500 souls. And it not 
infrequently houses in its reading rooms and Studies, as well as on its Staff, more scholars than 
most great universities can muster at a full commencement. To understand the funétioning 
of an institution of this character it is essential to understand at least the outlines of its 
administrative structure. 

A good deal—perhaps too much—has been said in earlier reports about the reorganization 
of the Library which began in 1940. The objeét in view throughout was the effeétive control 
of the Library’s numerous and various activities through administrative subdivisions created 
fax logical and functional purposes and enjoying a high degree of functional autonomy but 
responsible nevertheless, and effeétively responsible, to the Librarian. Stated in other words, 
the object was to preserve the unity and singleness of the Library as a whole, while, at the 
same time, allowing the various and diverse activities of the Library to develop freely in their 
several ways under the direétion of their numerous specialists and experts. . . . 

As regards the question of administrative organization in the Library, it can now 
be said with confidence that an administrative structure has been established which has proved 
in actual use its logic and its pratticability. When the internal structure of the Reference 
Department is worked out, and when the new Acquisitions Department has shaken down in 
operation, there will be no further need, so far as we can now see, to modify the broad structure 
and architecture of the Library’s administration. 





* Extraét from the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for June 30th, 1943. 


The State Central Library of Foreign Literature 


By MAIKOVA 

Tue State Central Library of Foreign Literature is situated in the centre of the Soviet capital, 
close to the Moscow Soviet. The Assistant Direétor of the Library told me that the reading 
rooms are filled to capacity every day by workers, scientists, writers, military men, artists, etc. 
In spite of the faét that there are thousands of books in twenty-six foreign languages on its 
shelves, it is difficult to cope with the demand for literature, especially British and American. 

The State Central Library of Foreign Literature was founded in Moscow in 1921. Its 
sta‘l consisted then of only three persons, but this has consistently grown. With the help of 
the Soviet Government it has accumulated a very valuable book repository. 

Besides catering to great numbers of readers the Library has established a special foreign 
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language study centre, which 50,000 people use. It has also a rare fund of unique books, and 
arranges attractive exhibitions on the anniversaries of famous foreign writers and public men 
of many countries. 

When I enquired about what books were most popular the Assistant Direétor said it was 
difficult to say as the taste of the readers differed as much as the readers themselves. They 
include the writer, Alexei Tolstoy ; the sailor Sergeant Slepnevy ; the celebrated ballerina and 
Stalin Prize-winner, Olga Lepeshinskaya; Red Army private Fedorov; Academician 
Yakovlev, and Captain Shaumyan. 

Books by such authors as Priestley, Steinbeck, Shaw, Sinclair, Wells, Mann are always 
in circulation. Current magazines and newspapers in foreign languages are in constant demand, 
and biographies of British and American political leaders, generals, writers and sportsmen are 
great favourites. Many of the Library’s readers can recite from memory passages from works 
by Shakespeare, Byron, Goethe, Edgar Allan Poe, Hugo. 

Recently an evening dedicated to the works of the French writer, Jean Richard Blok, 
now living in Moscow, was held in the leéture hall of the Library, and a talk on his work was 
given by Lieut.-General Ignatiev, author of “ Fifty Years in the Service.” But not even half 
those who turned up could be accommodated. 


Letters on Our Affairs 
Dear ZENODOTUS, EVACUATION AGAIN 

I would not care to say that the Fly Bomb has caught us upon the wrong foot, as a 
well-known scientist did to me the other day. Our Government must have known of it and 
the method by which it would be used. They merely failed to tell us what to expeét. Vague 
threats were made, but we English people are rarely moved by such generalities. ‘‘ Come up 
and see me sometimes,” is one of the sort of generalities that we accept charmingly and never 
aét upon. So with threats. Anyway, some new and old problems have arisen which may affect 
libraries. From some areas children are again being evacuated—speaking as a modest writer, 
[ dislike this unpleasant physiological verb when we mean “ sent to safer places.” Evacuation 
may not be on the scale we experienced in 1939—40, nor, alas for them, will the poor kiddies 
always be received now with warm welcome most of them then had because, to be frank, the 
folk living in safe areas have no conception of the ordeal from which the youngsters are sent 
away. Our main consolation is that the general progress of the war is in the right direétion 
and the emergency will not be as prolonged as it was formerly. But in all probability, we shall 
be asked to do something for the reading of our children in exile. This, too, at a time when 
there are few suitable books to be had. Salvage has removed thousands that might have been 
of use, the whole produét of the publishers does not fill a half-dozen shelves a year, and what 
about your stock and mine ? I sent thousands of books away in 1940, and in 1943—44 when 
many of them have returned only about ten per cent. are again usable. Perhaps a public appeal 
to all children to pool their private books for common use may produce results. Some of us 
are willing to denude our already diminished stocks still more, but our general State is perhaps 
worse than it has been since 1919. 

I hope therefore that 

LIBRARIANS IN RECEPTION AREAS 

—wherever they may be : asI write the destination of the children has not been disclosed—will 
make their own appeals to their own folk. Itis not a question of money ; few library committees 
refuse to provide the means to supply books for their own children wherever they may be ; 
it is simply because money will not now produce the books. Logically, of course, the 
evacuating authority has the immediate responsibility but, again, it is a question of what is 
possible. I am sure that you and the other librarians who live in safe, or safe-ish, areas, will 
rise to the occasion so far as any rising is possible. There is also, of course, the provision of 
more solid books for the schools which, in body, have been removed. It may be that the 
demands in evacuation areas on this type will decrease and, in any case, all home librarians are 
likely to be as generous as their means allow. It would appear, however, that five years of 
war have damaged our stocks so badly that it will be impossible to lend large batches of books 
for circulation in other libraries as happened in several cases, 
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| have great faith in Tue RecUPERATIVE PowERrs 
of the race, as in those of Nature. When one walks through parts of London where there is 
an energetic Local Authority, one finds many sites cleared of debris and they are often clothed 
in flowering weeds, and garden flowers as well, which give quite a novel beauty to what was 
a sene of vulgar desolation. You recall, too, how in about three years the quagmire mud of 
Paschendaele Ridge and its neighbourhood had become green with new young trees, flowers 
and waving crops. So was it with many of the more human things. So I believe it will be 
again. We shall rebuild England far more quickly than pessimists imagine. We shall get the 
book-produétion of England going again on a scale which will in time recover all losses ; and, 
if it does not reach the overproduction of the immediate pre-war years, there will not be great 
cause for tears. It is the interregnum, from now until then which exercises us so much. For 
some it has been an opportunity to exploit the older stock: the great Victorian novels from 
Trollope to Seton Merriman as well as fine biographies, travel-books, etc., have come into 
their own to an extent that was not likely if the ordinary torrents of books had flowed. Some 
of us, for the first time in years, have a few empty shelves, and do not regard it as a tragedy. 
Most of us have had to campaign, more or less vainly, for the better care of the books we have. 
I am afraid that the day when the book as a physical objeé was held to enshrine the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit has gone with the sonorous English which produced that 
description ; and who shall say that the “ austerity ” books of 1943—44 are entitled to any 
such reverence as Milton promised ? Still, there should be insistence on the care of public 
property even in books. FINEs 
in places where the Doodle-Bug ranges have gone awry. One cannot charge readers, who have 
been advised to dive for shelters when the ‘* buz-buz-buz ” is heard, who are unable to get 
to a library within certain hours. For a few weeks this system may be suspended with 
advantage. Not for ever. After all, willing as librarians are to be generous with the public 
property, which they are paid to conserve as well as to exploit, we must get books back. 
Defaulters are a genus ; they were always so, their excuses are legion and plausible ; and they 
rarely improved on admonition. Such are those who leave the town and negleé& to return 
books, who ignore notices and somehow expeét to escape all penalties. Lenience with such is 
slobbering sentimentality and inefficiency. In spite of any rules we make, we have 
already lost thousands of books in the raided homes and through evacuation; we cannot 
afford to lose any through the wilful default of readers. 

I have heard of a few cases where members of 

STAFF 

have left their posts, on account of the new raiding. This means that those who remain bear 
a double burden with no reduétion of anxiety. Unless there is an adequate medical reason, 
or the absence is one due to injury or other imperative cause, dismissal must be the only 
answer to this. Fortunately I have heard of very few cases. I am sorry there have been any. 

Away there in your retreat where, I am told, even black-out may be disregarded, these 
comments of a librarian in Southern-England may seem as a 

. WORRY ABOUT TRIFLES. 

I hope the condition in which you may naturally feel this to be so may be continued. 
We, however, have been today to the funeral of the mother of a member of my staff who three 
days ago was a cheerful and valuable woman, flung out of life by an insane, erratic and 
infinitely childish weapon, which may be one of the final blows of a maniac, but which has 
fallen, as most war does, on the simple and peaceful. You wilhunderstand. 


Ho.ipays 
seem somewhat bizarre this year ; but I hope we shall all, in due course, find some haven in 
this beautiful country of ours for a week or two this year. Meanwhile it is well to keep our 
minds on what our libraries are yet to be and to plan, as I am now doing in common with 
other librarians, the reconstruction of the service which I hope for my town. It will be an 
interesting job to compare these plans ; but on that I would like to have your views. 
Vale! AMEL-ANU, 





We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “’ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” — 
Editor, THe Liprary Wor p, 
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Works by and about 


HENRY FIELDING 


THE GENUINE GRUB STREET OPERA 
1731 0 





£2 10 
THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES 4 vols: 
1749 47 7 0 
‘ do. do. 6 vols. 
1749 47 7 0 
do. do. 4 vols. 
1750 43 3 0 
do. do. 4 vols. 


1768 42 2 0 
Other Editions 
1831, 1836, 1840, 1878, 1896, 1927, 
from 10s.6d. to 15s. 0d. 


Various French Editions (Fielding & Laplace), 
DOBSON (AUSTIN), Henry Fielding (1895) 
6s. Od. 


Full descriptions on application : 
GRAFTON & CO.,5! Great Russell Street 
London, W.C.! 








VAWSER & WILES 


HOBBY, CRAFT & CAREERS 
Series for School & Public Libraries 





COMMERCIAL MODEL MAKING, by I. R 
Wickham. How to make models for architects, 
municipal authorities, exhibitions, and for 
industrial purposes of every description. A 
fascinating and lucrative career open to all 
interested in models and model making. Fully 
illustrated. 

FIRST STEPS IN ELECTRICITY. A splendid 
practical book for young people on simple 
electricity, magnetism and kindred subjects. 
Well illustrated. 

EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF SELF DEFENCE 
Simple methods of self defence, explained and 
illustrated. An’ interesting and very useful 
subject. 


VAWSER & WILES LTD. 
“ Mapledene”™ 
Alderton Hill, Loughton, Essex 




















* , 
FOYLES 
Public 
Libraries 
Department 
Huge Stock of Fiction 


and Non-Fiction 


125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 (ES? ) 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 














Four Commended New Books 


THE BRADFIELD CASE. John Graystone. 
7/6 net. 204 pp., cloth, Cr. 8vo. “A mystery 
story of merit.’’—Public Opinion. ‘Quite a 
good yarn.’’—Library World. 


TWO STRINGS. Agnes May Clarke. 240 pp. 
cloth, 8vo, 7/6. This is a clean and whole- 
some Story. Just publiseed. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE TERM. 
Patrick Hoare, M.A. 5/- net. 160 pp., cloth, 
8vo. A book of Fables, well illustrated. 

Now ready. 

MR. CORNELIUS POMPJOY: SENSA- 

TIONALIST. Montague Stuart. 112 pp., 











cloth, 8vo, 3/6. Humorous story, 
specially commended. Just issued. 
Publishers : 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD. 
** Elms Court,” Ilfracombe, North Devon 
(Established 45 Years) 
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Literary Notes from Russia 


GREAT preparations are being made in the 
Soviet Union for the goth anniversary of the 
death of the great Russian writer, Anton 
Chekhov, which will be commemorated on 
July 15th (reports a TASS message). A 
Chekhov Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment, including eminent representatives of 
science, art and literature, is directing all 
preparations, The Belles Lettres Publishing 
House is issuing the first volume of the ten- 
volume colleéted works of Chekhov on 
July 1sth, Four colleétions of his best writings 
will also be published in large editions. Several 
hundred exhibitions depiéting Chekhov’s life 
and work will be opened, meetings will be 
held in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and Saratov. 
“ Chekhov circles ” will be formed in all areas 
and towns connected with his life and work. 
The State Literature Museum in Moscow will 
arrange an exhibition of Chekhov. Literary 
evenings will take place in all primary and 
secondary schools, at which Chekhov will be 
read, Higher educational institutions will have 
discussions devoted to the life and work of 
Chekhov. 
* * * 

Righty-three years have passed since the death 
of the famous Ukrainian poet Shevchenko, 
reports Moscow radio, A mass excursion was 
held to Chernikha Gora, where the grave of 
this great poet is situated. Representatives of 
Party organisations, guerillas, men and officers 
of the Red Army and Red Navy took part in 
the excursion. Many wreaths were laid on the 
grave. 

tea 

During the war alone more than 10,000 
people have visited the little white house on 
the banks of the Volga at Saratov, where the 
great Russian writer Chernyshevsky lived in 
his youth, and which has been turned into a 
Museum devoted to the history of his life and 
work. Eighteen works dealing with Cherny- 
shevsky and his times and work have been 
published during the war by the museum Staff, 
and some 2,oco new exhibits have been 
colleéted. 


* * * 

In the village of Russish, Stanislav Region, 
is a memorial museum to the poet of the 
Carpathians, the Ukrainian writer Vassili 
Stetanik. When the German invaders arrived, 
all the contents of the museum had been 
hidden by the village people. Now the museum 








has been fully restored and the grave of the 
writer repaired. 
* * * 

The Presidium of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR has set up a special commission to 
organise the celebration in the Soviet Union of 
the 2soth anniversary of Voltaire’s birth, 
reports Moscow radio. (Soviet Monitor : 


7.6.44.) 


Library Reports 


By Herpert C, SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Fieetwoop Public Libraries.—1st Annual 
Report, 1943-1944. Borough Librarian, A. A. 
C. Hedges, F.L.A. Population (est.), 26,000, 
Income from Rate, £1,982. Stock: Lending, 
8,014. Additions, 3,942. Withdrawals, 
1,191. Total issues, 185,613. Borrowers, 
6,142. 

Although the Fielden Library has been in existence 
well over fifty years this is, apparently, the first Annual 
Report to be published. It tells of a splendid year’s 
work which finished with a circulation increase of 
73,958. This is a most gratifying result when the 
hopelessly inadequate lending Stock is taken into 
consideration. Good work was also accomplished 
among the children. The Junior Library was re- 
inforced by the addition of over 1,100 books, and the 
children very soon took full advantage of these. So 
great was the demand that a temporary library was 
opened in the Memorial Park, and this, too, proved a 
rather embarassing success. 2,667 new readers’ tickets 
were issued during the year. In the Book Recovery 
Drive over 85,500 volumes were colleéted. 


GatnssorouGH Public Library.—Report for 
1943-1944. Librarian, Helen C. Kendrick. 
Population (eSt.), 18,689. Rate, 3.8d. 
Income from Rate, £1,355. Total stock, 
16,103. Additions, 1,354. Withdrawals, 
1,189. Issues: Lending, 133,562; Refer- 
ence, 8,830. Borrowers, 5,077; extra 
tickets, 731. 

There is every indication that the Library service 
is reaching a greater number of the population than 
ever before. 1,657 new readers’ tickets were issued 
during last year. Serious reading is definitely on the 
upgrade, as the issue of non-fiétional works showed a 
marked increase when compared with the previous 
year. Fiétion issues drop; considerably, but there 
was a good increase in the use of the children’s library. 
The charge for additional tickets has been abolished, 
and the number of readers using these has greatly 
increased. The library service in the local hospital is 
Still well patronised and greatly appreciated. 


NorrinGHaM Public Libraries and Museum.— 
Annual Report for 1943-1944. City Librarian, 
Duncan Gray, F.L.A. Population (est.), 
282,000, Rate, 3.68d. Total stock, 323,350. 
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Additions, 26,912. Withdrawals, 10,244. 
Issues: Lending, 583,196; Junior, 79,825 ; 
Reference, 30,584; Branches, 1,409,667 ; 

« Schools, 237,907; Deposit Stations, 8,634. 
Borrowers, 60,126; extra tickets, 69,974. 
Branches, 11 


A noticeable feature of the year’s work is the 
continued upward trend of the use of all branches of the 
library service. The annual book circulation is rapidly 
approaching two and a half millions, and last year was 
170,274 more than in the year previous. The servicc 
was extended in November, 1943, when a small branch 
library was opened in a school in Wollaton village. This 
new addition is proving very popular. The Staff of the 
Binding Department has been increased and the output 
from there greatly enlarged. Many instances of theft of 
books and periodicals have occurred, and one woman 
was prosecuted and sentenced during the year. Pro- 
posals for post-war development of the service include 
the ereétion of a new Central building and at least five 
further branch libraries. The Natural History Museum 
continues to attract many visitors, and 75,491 visits 
were recorded on Sundays and weekdays throughout 
the year. 

Swinpbon Public Library.—1st Annual Report, 
1943-1944. Chief Librarian, James Swift, 
A.L.A. Population (est. 1940), 64,840. 
Total stock, 437,601. Issues, 470,255. 
Borrowers, 21,152; extra tickets, 15,733. 


In December, 1941, the Borough Council received 
a resolution from the local Youth Committee urging 
them to establish a public library in the Borough, if only 
in temporary premises during the war. The Council, 
seeing the wisdom of this move, got to work immediately. 
The Libraries A&s were adopted, suitable premises 
were acquired, and a Chief Librarian appointed before 
the end of 1942. The Library was formally opened in 
August, 1943, and has been a wonderful success. The 
figures given above speak for hemselves when it is 
considered they only cover just over seven months’ 
work. Over 3,100 books were issued on the first day of 
opening, and during the first weck it was obvious the 
premises were quite inadequate for both adult and 
junior libraries. At the end of the week the junior 
library was transferred to other premises which had been 
adapted for use as a reading room. Among other 
aétivities introduced were art exhibitions, discussion 
groups, a literary and debating society and play reading 
groups. Donations to the Library totalled 1,457 
volumes. The Report contains some good photographs 
of various departments of the Library. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCo.vin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 


One of the interesting exhibitions of, 


photographs arranged under the auspices of 
C.E.M.A. was held in the BRIGHTON Public 
Art Gallery in May. It dealt with “ Portrait and 
Charaéter.”. The BURTON-UPON-TRENT 
Reader’s Handbook Still has almost a pre-war 
appearance. It gives details of a number of 








useful additions. From CARDIFF comes a 
useful pamphlet produced with the holidays at 
home in mind on books on all kinds of games 
and sports. The issues from the HALIFAX 
Libraries continue to progress upwards. The 
bulletin although slight is useful. ISLINGTON 
gets slightly more in the space | should imagine. 
I think perhaps in wartime it would be 
a good idea to leave out the fiction titles, and so 
allow more room for the non-fiction. If the 
library has a good system of bespeaking or 
reservation shall I say, its readers will sign up 
for the non-fiction from the reviews in the 
weekly press, whereas unless their attention 
is drawn to the non-fiction it is often missed. 
KING’S LYNN’S bulletin has an article on 
Charles Lamb by E. M. W. Hovell. The April 
number of the PORTSMOUTH Readers is 
notable for a chronology of the history of the 
libraries during their first sixty years. The 
selection of books given is good. SWINTON 
AND PENDLEBURY. Mr. Cowles in his 
editorial notes has another criticism of the 
reader of light fiction. ‘ A very small per- 
centage of the reading public is capable of 
enjoying a serious book,” he says. However 
true this may be I would ask Mr. Cowles, 
conneétion with his correspondence elsewhere, 
if he thinks the smaller library unit is likely to 
be able to supply the larger stock of educa- 
tional books or the larger collection of thrillers 
and sensational fiction. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 
Tue Liprary Association. Year Book, 1944. 
The Library Association. 

There is not much new material in the current 
Year Book, as it is too early to foreshadow the recon- 
Struétion period which is certainly under careful 
consideration. We hope that by next year the list of 
members will be included in it as it is getting time that 
the many changes in library personnel should be recorded. 
It is, however, cheering to run through the pages of the 
new issue of the Year Book and to see that the activities 
as shown in the Syllabus of Professional Examinations 
and the information on facilities for Study are as compre- 
hensive as ever. 


GENERAL 
AuicHIn (M. C. V.) Locomotives of the 
Somerset and Dorset Joint Railway and the 
Irish Narrow Gauge Railways. Illus. (2s. 
net). Locomotives of the Taff Vale Railway. 
Illus. (2s. net). Locomotives of the Smaller 
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Welsh Railways and of the Midland and 
South Western Junction Railway. (1s. 6d. 
net). Locomotives of the Cambrian... 
Barry and Rhymney Railways. (Revised 
Edition.) 1s. 6d. net. Locomotives of the 
North Staffordshire and the London Tilbury 
and Southend Railways. 1s. 6d. net. 


Lists and descriptions of locomotives of the various 
companies which provide a technical reference 10 them 
at the time of the general amalgamation. Railway 
enthusiasts will find them a welcome addition to their 
colleétions. They provide a valuable record of these 
famous pioneer companies of which the individuality 
was merged into four great lines on January 1St, 1923. 


Bernewy (S. L.) Shakespeare and the Popular 
Dramatic Tradition. With an Introduétion 
by T. S. Eliot. Frontis. P. S. King & 
Staples. ros. 6d. 


The author is Lecturer in English in University 
College, Cardiff, and is well qualitied to discuss the 
subject he has chosen in this his latest work. He has 
attempted, with what success the reader will judge, to 
present a comprehensive and systematised method of 
appraising Shakespearean criticism, especially through a 
consideration of the psychology of the popular audiences 
from Shakespeare’s own time to the present day. A 
chapter deals with “ The Treatment of Charaéter,” 
followed by one on “ The Ramifications of Multi 
consciousness,”” which is detinitely abstruse but well 
worth Studying. The work ends with a discussion on 
certain problems which deal with minor points of several 
of the plays, but they are of practical interest in the 
light of modern produétion. 


CoMPANION BooKLets. A Literary ¢ ompanion. 
Compiled by Goddard Gaskell. Hugh Rigg. 
1S. net. 


The Literary Companion gives in a small space and in 
clear print concise and interesting information for which 
one might search through many volumes. This makes a 
wood pocket book, both in size and information of 
current value. There are lists of the Poets Laureate, 
Pseudonyms of famous poets, well-known poetical 
lines in common use with their source, a list of noted 
names in fiétion and mythology and, at the end a 
biography and summary of the chief works of many 
well-known authors. Many other interesting details are 
included. The publishers intend to add other titles to 
this series to interest the Motorist, Cyclist, Hiker, 
Colleétor and Sportsman. 


Fiescu (Rudolf, P4.D.) Marks of Readable 
Style. A Study in Adult Education. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 897. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. $1.85. 

The author has made a scientific Study of readability 
of Style for the average adult reader who usually reads 
nothing but light fiction and such magazines as Th 
Saturday Lvenin® Post. In order to give these readers an 
introduction to non-fiétion, books must be written which 
can pass the test of “ lucidity,” ‘‘ comprehensibility,” and 





“ appeal,”’ as defined by the direétor of the research labora- 


tory. Adult education is carried on chiefly by means of 


books and a satisfactory series for the purpose should not 
require that the adults should first undergo a special 
process of education. The author gives nineteen 
examples of attempts to assess readability, and finds 
that the difference in degree of difficulty is undeniable 
and related to certain differences in the language 
Struéture of the text. These investigations have led to 
the construction of a Statistical tool for measuring 
readability, which the author fully explains. The book 
should be valuable to Students of basic English and 
kindred subjeéts. There is a good Bibliography, but 
no index. 


ENperR (Peter) Up the Garden Path. Illus. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Few subjects lend themselves more readily to the 
witty pen of the modern writer than gardening. The 
small but important details known to the countryman 
and unknown to the energetic enthusiast of the town 
give rise to humorous incident. The war and its 
consequences play a large part, and the illustrations 
alone supply ample entertainment. If the advice given 
in the text should be literally followed the world might 
be a more crazy place but the cultivation of the garden 
would be more fruitful only by happy natural accident. 


Fry (Edith M.) A Girdle of Song. British 
\uthors’ Press. 5s. net. 


In 1 Girdle of Song Edith M. Fry presents an 
anthology of Poets from many countries, speaking a 
common tongue in many moods. The lover of poetry 
will find familiar names on almost every page, though 
not always beneath the most characteristic poem of the 
poet concerned. Sir Rabindranath Tagore opens the 
volume with a translation of his own work whith might 
almost be taken as a reproach to modern shallowness, 
shuffling and its counterparts of violence. Brought to 
attention and vigilance we may pass on our journey 
lead by Masetield, from England through the varied 
countries which give colour to the poems. Sometimes 
we pause on the veld, sometimes the background is 
New Zealand. The whole will prove interesting to 
many and will repay many return visits. 


A Greek Docror. The Beginnings of the 
Way. United Society for Christian Litera- 
ture. Lutterworth. 4s. net. 


Che life story of Jesus of Nazareth and of the Aés 
of the Apostles were written by the Greek doétor. 
St. Luke. He made these beautiful records for one 
Theophilus, who like all Greeks, must have been 
keenly interested in any remarkable religious events. 
The Beginnings of the Way is the Story of the first 70 or 80 
years during which Christianity entered into the life of 
mankind. This book could be used equally as an 
introduétion to the Testaments both new and old or as a 
reconsideration of much that is familiar being brought 
into more intimate connection with the times in which 
it took place. The language used is simple and the 
translators have been careful to consider the latest 
available knowledge of the very ancient Aramaic 
dialeé& of Palestine. The religious songs Stand out in the 
text, which is also rich in parables. Luke, a scholar and 
an artist, with simplicity and a dignified humility gives 
us parables which would otherwise have been forgotten 
in the course of time. The lost sheep, the lost coin, the 
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lost son and the Good Samaritan are recorded by him 
alone. He is the only writer to tell us of the prayer of 
Christ for those who put him to death. His record of 
the life of the early Christians and of many who heard 
the messages of the Apostles are equally inspiring. The 
record does not reach the end of the life of Paul, but 
we know that Luke was often with him towards the 
end. 
Harrey (Cyril) The Golden Chain. A Sonnet 
Sequence and Other Poems. Stockwell. 
3s. 6d. net. 


A sonnet sequence lit with enthusiasm for the 
building of the new world through the creative will in 
man. Change we must have because there is power for 
change even in our own hearts. The beginning of 
Sonnet VI: 

I watch the far horizon’s haunting line 

Where truth and mystery together flow, 

And of another world | seek a sign” 


Is not this the age-long quest of the poet, and of many 
of us who do not put our hopes into verse. This is no 
evasion of the present. The poet turns to the world of 
nature seeing its beauty which expands the soul, shot 
through, with a dark tyranny. Again the poet offers a 
way of meeting the unmastered might of nature and 
passion, in “* New Worlds for Old.”” The poems have a 
smoothly flowing measure without over-curious 
wording. We may experience anew with the poet, but 
now with a feeling that the evils have been subjugated 
and the dawn brings new life to the weary but eager 

oples. One poem deals with the leadership of Mr. 
Churchill and his colleagues as compared with the 
leaders of the enemy countries, a comparison in our 
favour for which we may be thankful. 


LinKLATER (Eric) Crisis in Heaven. An 
Elysian Comedy. Macmillan. 6s. net. 


Again Mr. Linklater takes the Elysian Fields for 
his domain in which to discuss with the great of past 
ages our modern weal and woe. Aristophanes, Voltaire 
and Lincoln represent their respective countries. 
Florence Nightingale is fortunate in having Dr. Galen 
to help her in her Elysian Nursing Home. The man in 
the Street is represented by an English Soldier and a 
Nursing Sister. No doubt the inclusion of the many 
memorable charaéters enables the author to put on the 
motley and speak his mind as fully as he feels inclined. 


MARTINDALE (Hilda, C.B.E.) From One 
Generation to Another. 1839-1944. A Book 
of Memoirs. Frontis. Allen & Unwin. 


12s. 6d. net. 


The two clever Martindale sisters who, with their 
mother, form the central figures in this biographical 
work, are the granddaughters of James Spicer, head 
of the famous firm of papermakers, through his daughter 
who married William Martindale in 1871. The work is 
not about the papermaking industry, which has, no 
doubt, been treated of in other volumes, but it deals at 
first hand with the aétivities of Mrs. Martindale and the 
two sisters in their different walks of life. Hilda became 
a high official in the Home Office and later in the 


Treasury, as well as being appointed Inspector of 


Faétories, and her sister, Louisa, studied medicine and 


became clinical assistant at the Royal Free Hospital, also 


holding high posts in her profession. This account of 








women’s work is not only of importance from the point 
of view of a talented family, but also for its far-reaching 
influence on the question of the future position of 
women in industry. 


Moseey (H, N.) Notes by a Naturalist made 
during the voyage of H.M.S. ‘* Challenger.” 
Live Books Resurrected Series. Ed. by 
Stanley Jast. Illus. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


The volume before us is No. 6 in the series of 


reprints of famous books, and the editor and publishers 
are to be commended on their present choice. Though 
perhaps not of so great an importance, and certainly not 
so popular, as Darwin's loyage of the Beagle, H. N. 
Moseley’s work is worthy of being resurreéted and 
librarians can now give-it a place of honour on their 
shelves holding travel books of a scientific charaéter. 
It is interesting to note that the tracks of the “ Beagle ” 
and the “ Challenger” crossed each other at several 
points, the widest diversions being in the North 
\tlantic, which the “ Beagle ” did not cross, the 
Pacific, where the “‘ Challenger ’’ went far to the north, 
and the Indian Ocean, where it went equally far to the 
south of the “ Beagle’s” track. In the “ Notes,” 
scenery and personal experiences have been made 
subservient to the naturalist’s description of creatures 
and objeéts observed by him. Darwin’s work was more 
in the nature of a continued narrative. Moseley devoted 
his attention to a Study of the history of the deep sea, 
and the animals and plants inhabiting the islands. His 
chapters are full of fascinating accounts of the various 
places he visited, more especially from the point of view 
thus indicated. 

Srorr (Marthe Severn), H.S.C.) French 
Composition and Translation. Nelson. 
7s. 6d. net. 

French Composition and Translation is construéted 
primarily for the use of students for the Higher School 
Certificate. It is intended to cover two years’ work, and 
its method of approach to translation from one 
language to another ts fully explained and demonstrated 
in examples. There is a lengthy vocabulary and the 
selections for translation include many authors and 
Styles of writing which the student would not have time 
to grasp thoroughly before the examination day. This 
should be a useful book for any Student who wishes 
for a thorough grounding and a measure of familiarity 
with the French language. The work is well supplied 
with footnotes on grammar, parallel passages in French 


and English, and a key is available for the use of 


teachers and bona fide private Students. 


WALKER (Eric A.) Colonies. Current Problems 
series. General Editor, Sir Ernest Barker. 
Cambridge. 3s. 6d. net. 

At the present time the Colonies and Dependencies 
bulk largely in the public eye, but the conditions of 
communication and transport have changed so vastly 
during the last few years that an entirely new point of 
view has to be gained before future possibilities can be 
forecast. Professor Walker has given a valuable and 
lucid description, as far as possible, of the variety of 
colonial societies and the policies of the colonizing 
powers and inter-colonial relations, using the term 
‘ colonics ” to mean oversea countries and outlying 
lands. Six leading powers, namely Great Britain, 
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France, Belgium, the Netherlands, the United States of 
America and Russia are here treated of in their special 
relations towards their colonial peoples. Economics, 
politics and external problems are dealt with, and this, 
the twentieth in the series, is a worthy successor to the 
preceding volumes. 
FICTION 
BouitHo (Heétor) The House in Half Moon 
Street. And Other Stories. Herbert Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

These are good Stories of an unusual charaéter, 
some with a touch of the macabre, others with an occult 
interest, and again others with a suggestion of tragedy 
or a turn of the ——- All are well written and 
deserve a Standard place amongst literature of their 


class. 
JUVENILE 
Carrer (Dorothy) Wren Helen Sails South. 
Frontis. Lutterworth. 5s. net. 

The adventures of three young Wrens who feel 
the dignity of their newly won “ qualifications” which 
are detailing them for a special job, begins in Cairo. 
Disaster overtakes them when their yacht is carried 
away and they are wrecked on an uncharted and 
uninhabited island in the Mediterranean. Fate does not 
leave them to their own devices, Ginger and Tim, of 
the R.A.F., crash-landed on the island the day before 
them. When they discover that the island is being used 
as a supply base for enemy U-Boats the aétion moves 
swiftly and gives them the opportunity to pass the 
information on to those who can deal with it effectively. 
They catch bigger fish than they anticipated when the 
Navy, complete with Commandos closes in and make 
it a ““ Good show.” An exciting Story of youth taking 
all the vicissitudes of work and war well in its stride. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
\.L.A. BULLETIN, April, 1944.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, June,  1944.—THE 
LIBRARIAN,’ June, 1944.—MORE BOOKS, the 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, April, 1944.— 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, April, 1944 (in two 
sections). 


The Library Association 


AND Home Counties BRANCH 
REFERENCE Group 

Tuts war, with the consequent widespread 
prohibition of the production and importation 
of many things we formerly thought to be 
necessities, together with rationing of various 
commodities, has induced everyone to ‘* Make 
do and mend.” It is very gratifying to know 
that so many people are obtaining books from 
the Public Libraries to assist them in their 
efforts, and consulting the Reference Librarian 
on the more intricate problems. The more the 
people learn about these things the better will 
it be, not only for themselves but for the 
country. 

Two enquiries we received of this nature are, 


LONDON 
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first, ‘‘ How is Bird-Lime made.” Two men 
working in a small orchard had usually 
‘“‘ Grease-banded ” all their trees. They had 
vainly searched shops over a wide area for new 
bands, always being told they were unobtain- 
able at that time. They had the idea that if they 
made up bird-lime, spread it on and put 
this round the trees, it would be a good 
substitute. 

Secondly, ‘‘ How is Sheet Metal Worker’s 
Chalk ” made ? A man engaged on hush-hush 
work had been told by his firm—we cannot 
get sheet metal workers’ chalk, if you can find 
out how to make it, the firm will give full 
facilities for a quantity to be made. He 
therefore came to the Reference Library for 
the information. 

It has been a great surprise to learn, from 
information so far obtainable, how few of our 
libraries possess a copy of Henley’s Twentieth 
Century book of formulas, processes and trade 
secrets, as this book gives concise information 
about many items which are very difficult to 
trace in any other way. Methods of making 
bird-lime were quickly found and the enquirers 
said they were satisfied. 

When the enquiry was made for Sheet Metal 
Worker’s Chalk, our copy of Henley was not 
available and there seemed to be no trace of 
the substance. From further questioning it 
seemed that it was used for marking out sheet 
metal, and was almost the same as Tailors’ 
Chalk, and this would do equally well. In our 
search we now wandered through French 
Chalk, Talc (prepared), Talc natural, to 
Steatite and back to Talc, without any satis- 
faction. Finally, we were able to postpone the 
enquiry until Henley was again available and 
there we found satisfaétion immediately. 
Motto, “* Have Henley Handy.” 

An enquiry which may be worth while to 
bear in mind appeared in the Dai/y Telegraph as 
a news item, under the heading “ V.C. Gun 
metal mystery,” and was as follows. “‘ Where 
does the gun metal come from for the Victoria 
Crosses since the original supply from the 
guns captured in the Crimean War last century 
is exhausted ... The Mint does not supply the 
metal. The Manufacturers; we get the metal 
from the War Office, we do not know its 
source. War Office; cannot answer, try 
Ministry of Supply ; we don’t know, try the 
Treasury. The Treasury ; we don’t know, try 
the War office.” 
Central Library, 

East Ham, E.6. 


H. V. ROYFFE. 
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Editorial 


THe hope we expressed in recent pages, that the Library Association might resume its 
normal methods of life and government, remains a hope. London, where only we suppose the 
Council could do its work really well, has been of late no place for the meetings of people ; 
and we dare to say that for the key people of any profession or movement to gather there at 
present would be unwise, even though imagination may increase the risk beyond the warrant 
of the facts. Nor do we know yet if the worst has been experienced. Meanwhile it is 
probable that the affairs of librarianship must be delegated to even fewer workers than now. 
Only the chronically ungracious part of our fraternity will be without gratitude to those who 
keep things going for us. 
* oe a ~ a a 

Some reports reach us of the effect of the Fly Bomb upon reading in the areas which it 
traverses and where it falls. At first things were almost negligible ; then, within a week, they 
had become almost paralysing ; and, subsequently, an equilibrium was reached. The larger 
towns have issued perhaps 20 per cent. less books than in early June, but this loss is offset by 
the evacuation from some of them of quite ten per cent. of the population. Children’s book- 
issues have certainly suffered as we supposed last month would be the case. A number of 
library buildings have been damaged as to ceilings, glass and, in a very few cases, books, but 
only in one case do we know of a library which had to withhold its public service for more 
than a day. 

* * * 1 * * 

In such areas as we have indicated, reconstruction plans for after-war days must be 
revised drastically. That is obvious. Nevertheless in most towns there are being drawn up 
plans for submission to the Councils and to their town planners by individual librarians. We 
hope the Library Association will colleét and perhaps collate these schemes. Leeds, for 
example, has produced a duplicated type-written report which is a model of constructive 
suggestion. There are others. Faétors of accessibility from the transport point of view, the 
size and character of each population group in the area, the adequacy of the existing buildings 
and their defects and possibilities of reconstruction all come into this. Happy is the librarian, 
as we believe is the case at Nottingham, who can say that his scheme has not only been prepared 
but has been adopted by the Council. On the other hand, he will be an unhappy one whose 
scheme is not soon available. 

* *k * * * 


We have been interested to learn that some authorities have been refused further workers 
because their staffs were not already working 46 hours weekly. By standards of twenty years 
avo the minimum demanded seems modest enough, for many senior librarians can recall a 
fitty-hour week ; but no-one wants it to return and our modern Staffs aver that in 36 hours 
they can do just as much work. The position now is that Councils are required to regard all 
their Staffs as one and to use the extra hours for work in departments—such as those that deal 
with evacuation, air raid damage and pay-as-you-earn—which at present are averpressed. We 
understand that, in most places, overtime payment is made for all hours worked beyond those 
normally expected. This unusual work will not be without its value to librarians as an 
experience, 

* * * * * * 

The present attack on England enhances the value of the co-operation we have arrived 

at in most parts of the country. Serious, or indeed other, readers have no fear that their 
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Studies or recreative reading may be interrupted, because if they cannot get their books in their 
own library, that of a neighbouring town, within a short distance, is at their disposal with its 
books. County libraries have also, without doubt, made their centres interchanging places 
in present circumstances. Risks of loss increase, of course, but every library authority must 
reconcile itself to some wastage during the emergency. This, it will be found, will usually be 
of what we may call consumable books, and it will not be considerable. 

* * * * * * 

The revelation, which perhaps is not exactly a revelation, made by the writer of Letters 
on Our Affairs, that the Library Association Examination candidates are now mainly women, 
does raise important questions. In America it has been found that women can manage most 
types of library although few, if any, occupy the chief post in great cities or in major 
universities. Dewey, who was the complete feminist, was responsible in a way for the inflow 
of women into the work in America; nor can any reasonable person say that it is other than 
very suitable and attractive to them. But it seems desirable to consider if it should become 
an exclusively feminine profession, as now appears to be the trend. Such professions are 
always paid relatively to sex and not to their intrinsic worth. Probably nothing can be done 
to modify the trend so that libraries may be able to offer inducements to men to enter them. 
The matter should be studied. 

* * a * * * 


British librarians are interested in the effort being made by the National Book Council 
to display samples of good book produétion in 1943 to the people of America. It is worth an 
effort to prove that\ in spite of almost overwhelming difficulties, there is still some good book- 
making in England. The so-called “ economy book standards ” appear to have been carefully 
drawn up and we believe that most of the books prepared according to them will last physically 
as long as they will deserve life. Their small types, clear as they are for what they are, are an 
attack on the eyesight of the people, their absence of bindable margins and flimsy cloth cases 
make them a poor library investment, and the limited issues make it impossible for most 
libraries to represent them fairly. Their main virtue is that about fifty of them (or more) 
will go on a three-foot shelf. 


* * * * * * 


Mr. H. G. Wells seems to be repeating history. His Joan and Peter, 1918, was we believe, 
the first novel to be published out of the seven-and-sixpenny (or was it the six-shilling ?) 
range. Cassells, in publishing it, said it was * good value at gs.” In volume, and as some of us 
think in contemporary interest, it probably was. We who are librarians have usually contended 
tor cheap books ; they have their place ; but it must be realized that only books which have 
great circulation and therefore selling appeal can be cheap. The great “ business ” authors, 
Tennyson and Kipling for example, never issued cheap editions. Now Mr. Wells deliberately 
withholds his °42 /0 44: 4 contemporary memoir from the average buying public by pricing this 
demy-ottavo at {2/2/-, saying it is“ an expensive library book ” and is intended to remain so 
as there will never be a cheaper edition. As to that “ never,” we shall see, but the librarian 
need not quarrel with the decision ; he will buy copies to attraét further readers to the only 
place in most towns where they are available. Is that not one of the main purposes for which 
We exist 2 

k * * * * * 

How. high were our international ideals and sympathies a generation, or nearly two 
venerations ago, when the L.A.A. arranged Easter and other “ schools” to visit foreign 
librarians and libraries and to encourage what was the most delightful intercourse in the 
world-family of librarians ! Germans were amongst us, intense, enquiring, and very friendly 
indeed—right up to Easter, 1914—and, further, some have memories of later German 
* friendship ” at Cologne and Heidelberg in 1927 when the School of Librarianship was there. 
Germans have been so poisoned since that the cynic may ask: what is the use of all our 
fraternizing when in a generation a venemous mountebank can cancel the memory of friendship 
and invert the emotions of goodwill into those of rapacious hate ? Yet, admitting that this 
has been the actual fact, only those who have no hope of the future will cease strenuous 
effort for the bringing together of the races. Those who witnessed a sample of international 
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work by the Library Association in July may forget any cynicism: but certainly no German 
was involved. During a week, a party of young students from Czecho-Slovakia, Luxembourg, 
Norway and Poland, chosen by the Inter-Allied Council of Ministers in conjunétion with the 
British Council, devoted a week to guidance by the Library Association in the methods of 
public libraries with a view to their use after the war in their own countries. Leétures by the 
Staff and by the Honorary Secretary at Chaucer House were followed by visits to Buckingham- 
shire and Middlesex County Libraries and to the Leyton and Croydon Municipal Libraries, 
where the libraries entertained them and the librarians lectured and demonstrated. A final 
symposium on the Saturday at Chaucer House completed a week of most promising character, 
which we hope will be repeated on an even larger scale and in a larger number of libraries. 
* 1 * *” * * 


Even The Times has risen to a leader on the book famine which now has become almost 
a threat to the intellectual, or at any rate the scholastic, life of the country. It is charaéteristically 
coupled with a demand for reading which is without parallel. It appears to be that H.M. 
Stationery Office, or what is comprehensively the Government, is using a disproportionate 
amount of paper for various official, as well as propaganda publications. This creates a 
peculiar position since the power that can release paper for books is itself a competing 
publisher and therefore user of paper. If we read the official mind aright—a perilous 
assumption—it is that paper is required primarily as a munition of war, secondly for 
Government publishing, thirdly for newspapers and, fourthly for new publishers, and fifthly, 
or beyond, for books. 

* * * * * * 

We have had some remarkable advertisements of late, but that of the County Council 
of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, in the T.L.S. for June 3rd, reached a lower level than any 
in recent years. We quote it in its naked beauty :—‘ Applications are invited for the post of 
DEPUTE COUNTY LIBRARIAN (sic). Candidates should have experience in a County 
Library. Salary scale £120, rising on approved service to {200 per annum, with, in addition, 
cost of living bonus as determined by the Joint Industrial Council for Scotland. Commencing 
salary will be fixed in accordance with qualifications.” 

* * * * * * 

\ study of the Statistics of several libraries shows that there has been a decrease in total 
Stock in some of them: Newcastle, for example, shows a fall of 4,930. What we specially 
notice is that, while approximately 22,000 books have been added, only about 190 have been 
replaced. We do not know, of course, the policy of the library in connexion with replacements. 
Some librarians do not replace books at all until they receive a demand for them: in 
connexion with the latest type of book this is not a bad policy. If, however, there has been a 
definite attempt to replace the 27,000 books Newcastle has discarded or transferred, and there 
has been success in obtaining only 190 of them, this is very eloquent comment on the state 
of the publishers’ and booksellers’ stocks. The position has not improved and there seems 
no prospect of improvement. Our books grow dirtier and many should have been discarded 
long ago, but we cannot afford to part with them. This may be the case. 

. * * * * * 

On the other hand we have the first annual report—and a very interesting one—of the 
Chief Librarian of Swindon. He, since January, 1943, has been able to accumulate a book 
Stock which now approximates to 40,000 volumes, including nearly 17,000 fiétion. He says 
that ‘‘ it will be appreciated that a considerable number of standard books are unobtainable 
through paper rationing and the ravages of the blitz, but nearly 75 per cent. of the list of basic 
Stock have been acquired.” We congratulate Mr. Swift. We take it, however, that his basic 
Stock does not consist of new books but that he has been able to obtain secondhand a proportion 
of those standard works which naturally form a basic stock. But the admirable photographs 
in the report show books with jackets in profusion. Librarians may still hope that the plea 
of the President of the Library Association made in The Times on the 28th June that more 
paper should be released for books to the established publishers and not merely, as is illogically 
done now, to mushroom publishers, will be heard and will enable some of the fine books that 
languish out of print to return to use, 
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The L.A. Council Let Things Slide 


By Ernest A. SAVAGE 


RECALLING the blitzes, the doodlebugs and the choked trains of the past years, every member 
will agree that the decision to put the L.A. under an Emergency Committee, and on a care 
and maintenance basis, was perhaps prudent and certainly excusable or even justifiable. But 
the Emergency Committee, no doubt finding care and maintenance duller than building 
castles in Spain, naturally began to think about the library service after the war. Harassed by 
all sorts of war-time administrative problems in their own towns, L.A. Councillors for a time 
tolerated this spirit of adventure in the E.C., but in the end rebelled, a little feebly, and then 
got the Privy Council’s authority reserving after-war policy to themselves. 

The Council, instead, should have resumed their full funétions as the governing body. At 
heart they, or the majority of them, had no confidence in the strength of E.C. castles. They 
believed them to be more Imposing than real. They thought too, the more considerate among 
them, that the librarians in the forces, the officers of the future, should have the shaping of the 
future service. Prof. |. B. S. Haldane declares that voters over sixty-five years should be 
disfranchised because they’re too old to enjoy any reforms they may agitate for. Absurd ! 
\nyone experienced in persuading a democracy knows that thirty or forty years are required 
to begin and finish any substantial and well-considered reform. It’s clear, therefore, for the 
excellent reason Prof. Haldane gives, that everyone over thirty-five should be disfranchised. 
If only those of thirty-five and under in the L.A. were to be concerned with after-war planning, 
they would take the long view, and act with more wisdom, after fuller consideration, than 
those who are older. 

Being uneasy in their minds about this planning, and having no heart for it, a thinly- 
attended Council referred after-war policy, educational shuffling, and other nebulous schemes 
to a special committee or committees, and then, glad to be rid of the whole caboodle, jumped 
for their home trains. What is more, they forgot apparently that they couldn’t shelve after-war 
policy in this irresponsible way, because the Privy Council had expressly reserved it to them. 
\nything the committee or committees could do would be w/tra vires. 

Had the Council fixed upon a communication centre in the midlands or north midlands 
to hold meetings they might have resumed without much difficulty their full funétions as the 
constitutional governing body. But no! nothing can be done out of London. In passing it 
may be noted that our country is becoming, perhaps has become, as dangerously centred upon 
London as France has upon Paris ; we must learn the lesson that a reserve centre is necessary 
in both great and small things in administration, or national death may occur as suddenly as 
from the bursting of an aneurism in our bodies. 

There were then two courses open to the Council: 1, to let the Emergency Committee 
care for and maintain the L.A., and 2, to funétion normally as soon as more than care and 
maintenance was thought necessary. If an after-war policy had to be planned the Council 
should have taken up their funétions again at a centrally-situated communication town. The 
Council are elected by the members. Their standing committees, formed after the experience 
of years to cover all L.A. business departmentally, are elected by ballot of the councillors. 
Chairmen of Standing committees are elected by ballot of the committeemen. This ts 
democracy carried to its limit ; beyond its limit in the opinion of some authoritarian councillors. 
The Council derive all their influence and authority directly from the members at large, and | 
can think of no better constitution for an association which by.its nature is deliberative and 
advisory. But the Council abdicated. They tumbled all their business on to the tables of the 
Emergency Committee and, later, of various special committees, which were not elected but 
hurriedly nominated. Now there are as many meetings, as many or more people talking, 
as much machinery, as if the Council functioned in full. So much for the Privy Council’s 
benevolent desire to save time in war! The Council, the pink of democracy, the legal body 
under the constitution, are not meeting. The affairs of the L.A. have fallen into the hands of 
committees who do not report to the Council, and who have no power to decide on an 
atter-war policy, that power being expressly reserved to the Council by the Privy Council. 

Let us look at the position from a broader point of view. The Council have lost status 
by ceding their authority, an authority they had no right to cede without the consent of the 
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members at large, though, to be fair, and under the circumstances, no objection to such 
cession would been have reasonable had they kept to their first intention of simply maintaining 
the Association. The Council, then, are no longer aéting as the elected representatives, the 
chosen advisers of the members. They have abandoned authority and taken the way of defeat. 
Let us recall a little history. Lately the practice of working for “ agreed ” measures has grown 
in our Association; and it is the weakest that | can imagine. The country is peddled for 
opinions. Branch councils, and all sorts and conditions of people are descended upon and 
consulted, their advice asked. | know no better way of collecting favourable opinions. The 
people whose advice is sought have had no time to think about the proposals, which “ will 
come up again, anyway.” So an indifferent tentative assent is won. But these favourable 
opinions, thus collected, do not always remain favourable. The consulted, after assenting for 
the time being and knowing that the business will come up again, begin to think about the 
proposals ; objections come to mind ; the more they think the greater the swarm of objections. 
Moreover they wonder why they are being consulted. Can’t the Council, their eleéted 
representatives, make up their minds ? If the Council want so much advice they must be very 
doubtful about the wisdom of the proposals. So confidence in the Council is lost, deservedly. 
Why have a national council at all 7 If the Council had any imagination they would know that 
they must lose all influence and authority, not to speak of dignity, if they run all over the 
country peddling for other people’s opinions, so appearing to get these other people to make 
up their minds for them. The results are inevitable. Before the war the Council put before 
the members two major measures, both of this strange ‘‘ agreed” type. Comprehensive 
educational changes were proposed at Scarborough, all cut and dried by “ general” consent. 
The General Meeting kicked them out with a vigour never before displayed by members. 
\t Liverpool the members had before them an amalgamation scheme, every clause of which 
had been so cut and dried by “ general agreement ” that the Council were warned /o keep 
their hands from altering it themselves !”’ The Council said, Well, if this is what is wanted by 
the members at large, we must give it to them. So the scheme was consigned to its fate at 
Liverpool where the members threw it out contemptuously. And the Council wondered 
what the dickens was the matter ! 

And now, the Council having abdicated, the after-war committee or committees are 
still pursuing this fatal policy. 

There is a right and a wrong way in these matters. Here is the right way. The Council 
must hold their position as the governing body ; thoroughly thrash out in their own chamber 
any scheme they have a mind to ; and then, assured of a majority of councillors in its favour, 
recommend it to the General Meeting. That’s the constitutional, the praétical, the politic 
way. The members recognize that the Council have shouldered their responsibilities, without 
trying to shift them on to other people. When the Council have acted thus constitutionally, 
they have never had an important measure defeated at a General Meeting, though some of 
their proposals, no doubt rightly and certainly properly, have been amended. On the other 
hand, when the Council have peddled the country tor opinions, and have neglected to think 
out problems for themselves, they have always been driven ignominiously from the field, as 
they well deserved. You may consult a lot of people and be happy to imagine they agree with 
you, but you can’t consult everybody. In fact, he majority remain unconsulted. When a measure 
is put forward by the Council as an “ agreed ” measure, it flashes through the minds of the 
unconsulted : But | haven’t been consulted ; my opinion is as good as anyone’s ; “ agreed,” 
my foot | So the Council have a solid hostile majority right at the beginning. And not having 
thrashed the proposals out, and so not knowing the details thoroughly, they are in no state 
to convince the hostile. The Council are in the strongest position when they draft their 
proposals after full debate in their chamber, and then announce to the General Meeting that 
the proposals are their own, put forward unanimously or by a majority for consideration and 
amendment by the assembled members. And, in the case of after-war policy, they should 
wait to ensure that the men returned from the forces are well represented at the General 
Meeting. 

No-one will blame the several committees concerned with our business at present. No 
doubt they are doing their best under discouraging conditions, and they will certainly—and 
unfairly—get small thanks for their pains. Nor do I blame the Council for letting things 
slide, though | believe the Branch and the A.A.L. Councils are carrying on their business in 
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the usual way. But I do blame the Council when, having let things slide, they allow 
unconstitutional bodies to usurp their functions in great matters as in small. Had the Council 
been ‘keen about after-war policy they would have found both the time for meeting to consider 
it, and the place where meetings would have been possible. As things are, because they haven't 
had time to think about proposals, others are busy doing it for them ; because they are not in 
the mood to undertake new schemes in these days (and who can wonder 4 they stand by while 
more sanguine people run round them in circles; and because they are not in a position to 
attend meetings in London, they have allowed the direétion of affairs to fall largely into the 
hands of members in the London area, and to do that has been the most frequent cause of 
violent dissension over and over again in our near-seventy years’ history. 


The University Libraries of Poland 
By G. Il. BusHNeni 

‘THe deliberate policy of the Nazi Government towards Poland has been to suppress learned 
institutions and to destroy or confiscate objects of scientific, literary or artistic importance. 
Many historical buildings have been destroyed, including colleges, museums, art galleries 
and, not least, libraries. Even private libraries and bookshops have not been spared. After 
the war a certain amount may be recovered from Germany but hundreds of thousands of 
volumes are known to have been destroyed. If education and research are to be fully resumed 
Poland will need a good deal of support and assistance. 

From early in the war the University of St. Andrews has had very close relations with 
Polish officials and students and it was natural that St. Andrews should inaugurate a scheme 
to meet Poland’s need for academic books in the period immediately following the war. 
This scheme, designed to assist our ally through a difficult time until she is in a position to 
replenish her libraries and to resume normal peace-time progress, was officially announced 
in 1942. In August of that year the University issued ‘ An Appeal on behalf of the University 
Libraries of Poland,” from which the following extract is quoted : 

“... the Polish Government warmly accepted the proposal made by the University and 
authorized the inauguration of a scheme to meet Poland’s need for academic books in the 
period immediately following the war. The purpose of this ¢ircular is to ask for your help. 
\t the present time it might be inadvisable to accumulate a collection of books in any one 
place, and therefore what we propose is to invite promises of books to be made available after 
the war. Of these promises we shall compile a catalogue to be handed over in due course to 
the officials of the Polish Government, who will be responsible for the transport of the books 
trom the donors to Poland. Learned Libraries will no doubt be willing to promise some of 
their duplicates, and Learned Societies surplus sets or parts of their Transactions or 
Proceedings. But this Appeal is also addressed to individual scholars, who may be able to 
spare some books from their own shelves, and to others who may be willing to promise 
financial aid for the purchase of standard works or to promise memorial collections or sets of 
English classics. ‘The University Court of St. Andrews has already set aside for this purpose 
sets of its own Publications and has arranged for the selection of suitable volumes trom its 
store of Library duplicates. 

“ The Management of this Appeal has been entrusted to the undersigned, who form a 
Committee with Mr. Snodgrass as its Secretary. Promises of books, etc., should be sent 
to The Secretary, Polish Librarics Committee, The University, St. Andrews, to whom all 
correspondence should be addressed. 

J. C. Irvine, Principal of the University. 

|. H. BAxrER, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 

G. H. BusHneuri, Universi¢y Librarian. 

lr. M. Knox, Convener of the University Library 
Commitice. 


}. B. SALMOND, /Lesessor on the University Court. 
N.S. SNopGrass, Secretary of the St. Andrews 
Regional Committee for Adult Education. 
J. N. Wricur, Convener of the St. Andrews Regional 
Committee for Adult Education. 


The University, 
St. Andrews, 


lueust, 1942. 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, WARSAW. 


The full text of the Appeal was communicated to almost all the learned societies in this 
country, to all the University Libraries, and to the more important Municipal Libraries. In 
addition copies of the Appeal were sent to various individuals and to all the Universities in 
the British Empire. In almost every case the response was gratifying and promises have been 
received of a very considerable supply of books to be made available at the end of the war, 
Offers and gifts are, of course, still coming in. 

\s an \ppendix to the \ppeal some indication was given of the extent of the destruétion 
and pillaging of Libraries in Poland, but a more detailed account of the fate of Polish Libraries 
since the outbreak of the war forms a chapter of ** The Libraries of Poland” by Maria 
Danilewicz, which was published by St. Andrews University in 1943. This important 
chronicle, well translated by Helena Brochocka (although Mme. Danilewicz herself speaks 
excellent English), has a Preface by Principal Sir James Irvine, Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
and is illustrated by eight photographs of notable Polish Libraries. In necessarily condensed 
form, and written in difficult circumstances at Aix-les-Bains in 1941 and in London in 1942, 
Mme. Danilewicz (who is Secretary of the Polish Library Association), has succeeded in 
prov iding us with a comprehensive survey of the growth and dev elopment of the libraries of 
her native land from the Middle Ages until 1939. Her record of Nazi depredations continues 
their story up to 1942 and makes her book the most complete history of Polish Libraries yet 
published in English. 

Since the book was published further intormation has been received of the continuance 
of looting by the Germans. Only a few weeks ago, for instance, the Polish Government 
received a report that the Nazis were sending cases of books, manuscripts, etchings and 
engravings from the University Library in Cracow to Germany. In 1943 the Germans, while 
continuing to destroy many Polish books, began to use chemicals to remove marks of Polish 
ownership of books they ished to preserve and to substitute stamps and bookmarks of theit 
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own, Thus, after the war, even if it is possible to recover some of these books it will be very 
difficult to establish original ownership. It is therefore more than ever imperative that every 
thing possible: should be done by Britain and America to assist Poland in the re-establishment 
of libraries. A special office of the Polish Government is devoted to maintaining records as 
complete as possible of all known instances of Nazi looting, and the Library Department of 
the Polish Board of Education is taking steps to acquire certain necessary works. The small 
collection so far gathered together has been excellently arranged and is presently housed in 
the Priory at St. Andrews. But Poland may reasonably hold sanguine expectations of valuable 
assistance resulting from the Appeal of the Polish University Libraries Committee sponsored 
by St. Andrews University. 

The illustrations have been reproduced from “ The Libraries of Poland,” by Maria 
Danilewicz, reviewed in an earlicr issuc. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
Bi up! 

\t the beginning of August the Minister of Health stated, on the subject of Local 
Government reform, that “* it was clear from the suggestion put forward by the associations 
and received trom other quarters that there was no general desire to disrupt the existing 
Structure or abandon the county borough system.” Well, everyone knew or guessed that, 
except those who can’t see a brick wall until they break their noses on it. Is it likely that 
labour will consent to have its strength, won in the cities and boroughs, diluted by amalgama 
tions with surburbias ? Even great reforms—and the larger areas proposal ts but a change and 
not a reform—are impossible in a democracy if they will weaken, or threaten to weaken, a 
party. 
So the dreams of would-be fiihrers end in disordered rest ! 
QUIBBLEDEDEE ! 

One of my correspondents in this column wrote rather tartly, in reply to Zenodotus : 
Phe * quibble about ‘ real or nominal value’ is implicit in every statement about money by 
anvbody at any time.” So? On ard June, in the J.L.S., the Education Committee of 
Kirkeudbright advertised for a deputy county librarian, with experience. Salary {120 rising 
m approved service to {200, plus cost-of-living bonus. In 1890 committees were offering 


lue in 1919 


to 80 sovereigns a year for assistants, salaries equal to {210 a year in buying va 

ind equal to £28 320 now. Or to put it the other way, {/120 In cash now ts the equivalent 
of {30 a year In 189g 

\t any rate the holder of this post will learn that buying value is damnably implicit in 

the demands of landladies and tradesmen. Kirkcudbright and the L.A. are not the only 


wuthorities loftily ignoring buying value, without quibbling. 
Goov Books AND Goop READERS 

\s the war mounts to a climax and so much devastation ts being wrought at home and 
broad, it becomes harder than ever to dwell with serenity of mind upon our trivial problems 
und politics. On the other hand, just as a woman may keep her mind balanced and her hands 
automatically employed in knitting during an air raid, so we may regain poise by debating our 
aflairs while the war storms overhead. 

\nd I think we may regain it quicker it we look at our questions from the point of view 
of the general good, setting aside for the time being our own interests as a group pressing for 
more buns and nuts. This may sound a little priggish. No matter. The useful word “ prig,” 
it One time meaning a self-important and didactic person, has now been extended to all kinds 
of unselfish duty ; has become a word with which the utterly selfish proteét themselves from 
criticism by debunking altruism. So let us be frankly priggish by the later meaning of that 
term. 

Were | asked what is the hardest problem we librarians have to solve | should say, after 
reflection : Ge//ine readers for good books. What is a good book ¢ One written by an author who 
is master of his subject, and who is able to communicate his meaning so clearly and fully that 
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a reader derives the utmost profit in information or inspiration or pleasure—an important 
subject, thoroughly well treated in a book of which the reader takes intellectual possession, 
makes it his own. 

It’s far easier to get a book published than to get it read widely. The good old Athenaeum, 
when first published, was not successful until the proprietor realized that its fare was not solid 
enough, After some fourscore years’ existence it died because its fare was too solid: a profit 
of £7,000 a year in the palmy days of good reading had become an unbearable loss. Today 
a oo 1d book sells from a dozen to 2,000 copies ; if the sale reaches 750 or Over it may be said 

“just to pay its way. The more labour an author puts into a book the less he will earn. 
Nevertheless, in peace time we have plenty of good books, because the handful of readers in a 
population of forty millions is just large enough to make the publishing of them profitable. 
But 750 or 1,000 among forty million people ! 

The truth is that before we can get readers for good books we have /o /each people to read. 
Our education authorities have negleéted’ reading. Nearly everybody can understand a simple 
sentence, but as soon as the writer begins to introduce subordinate clauses, qualifying terms, 
and so on, most of his readers misunderstand him. Some time ago Mr. Churchill said (and the 
papers printed him correétly) that we had reached the ‘“ end of the beginning.” The phrase 
was caught up and soon became, on the lips of nine people out of ten, the “ beginning of the 
end.” 

\rE We A WELL-EDUCATED NATION ? 

Well, are we ? The foregoing paragraph forces me to ask the question. The impression 
left upon my mind, after many years’ intercourse with readers, is that we're not, Could 
anyone reasonably object if we were described as ill-educated ? Our unwillingness to hear 
much about ourselves but what is pleasant, and the inclinatjon of public men and the press 
to flatter us to the top of our bent when they open their mouths or take up their pens, keep: 
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the truth from the attention it deserves. In time of war we admit that as linguists we don’t 
excel—which means simply that our teaching of languages is bad or misdireéted—but why 
forget the faét when peace comes ? That we are ignorant of history and geography, no-one 
can deny. Allied with the U.S.A., we admit that we know little or nothing about the history, 
politics, and natural resources of that great country. That the Americans know as little about 
us is no excuse. Are we any better prepared to think and talk about European countries or 
the Dominions and Colonies ? What do we know of the history, government and commerce 
of our own country ? 

We have small bodies of chemists, engineers, agriculturists and other technicians 
surrounded by armies of operatives, each of whom knows little more than the motions 
necessary to do a small part of a whole. Even in the common arts of domestic economy and 
cookery we are hardly better informed, as any social worker will tell us at length, and as any 
of us may observe in the hotels, restaurants and houses we frequent. After we go to war we 
offer direét practical teaching, in press advertisements, on the radio, and by public lectures 
and demonstrations, on how to care for our babies and our health, to eke out our fuel and food, 
to grow vegetables, to cook to avoid waste and to include the most nutriment. When peace 
comes this makeshift education stops. We resort again to foreign canneries, put our 
agriculturists out of work, and generally return to our old-time easy-hoasy ways. 

No-one expects any person to be an encyclopaedia. But if there were large solid blocks 
of people, each block with a really good knowledge of one or two subjects, either for practical 
purposes or for learning’s own sake, and if our elementary and secondary education were 
organized to allow the fullest scope for individual bent and initiative, we might begin soon 
to think of ourselves as educated people. But our schools and colleges are intended to give 
every boy and girl the same kind of education in odds and ends of knowledge. The new 
Education Aét does far too little to improve this state_of affairs. It wouldn’t be unfair to say 
that the state, and the schools influenced by the state, provide a system of Standardized ignorance. 
\t present reading can do little to remedy matters, partly because the well-informed blocks, 
the bodies of experts or part-experts surrounded by operatives, while large enough to produce 
the right books, are too small from which to recruit enough readers for them, and the general 
level of education outside the blocks is too low to encourage careful and attentive reading of 
anything. The one great service that our educational institutions must do is to teach young 
people to write and read English: the basic subject upon which all education depends ; 
writing as much as reading, for none can read English with full understanding unless he can 
write it correétly. Our examiners tell us year after year that few candidates for librarianship 
are able to write their own tongue. Whether better teaching of English will be welcomed or 
not is another question. We're all incurable snobs of one kind or another. When few were 
educated education was coveted ; open to all, few want it. That’s the world’s way. 

HkrY FIDDLE FADDLE, THE FAT AND THE KIDDLI 
THE MOO iibersprang der KOON 

Yes, quite so! For here ’'m reminded of New Writing, of which we’ve heard more than 
enough in these mangled times. 

\ short time ago a reader asked me to name the best novel of the past century. Feeling 
mischievous (and not liking the inquirer) | named Finnegan’s Wake because | thought it would 
annoy more than U/ysses. He soon brought it back to complain that it was gibberish. “‘ To 


you, perhaps,” | retorted; “ not to everyone. Try again. Read hard.” ‘ But what do I get 
tor my trouble,” he asked plaintively. ‘* What you bring to it,” I said. ‘ Joyce encourages 
the infinite capacity for making o//er people take pains.” “* Doesn’t Joyce himself do anything 
then?” “QO, yes,” | replied; ‘ he mixes the grill, but he expects readers to devote the 
whole of their lives to eating it. He’s said so several times.” “* Well, if that’s so,” he said, 
half-convinced, ‘* there must be something in him.” ‘* Of course there is,” | snapped. “ Besides 


the majority of the critics and, more important, the library assistants have acclaimed Joyce, 
and the majority are always right.” 

Well, would you believe it? The silly man came back again, saying triumphantly 
* Look here, when Joyce wrote to his publisher he used ordinary plain English.” “ What 
about it?” “* Then why does he write this stuff for his readers ?” he retorted. ‘‘ Heavens, 
man,” I cried. “ Joyce might have written plain English, and not earned a living. 
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Bishop Berkeley’s Philosophical Commentaries 
generally called THE COMMONPLACE BOOK 


An editio diplomatica edited by 
A. A. LUCE, M.C., D.D., Litt.D. 
‘*This magnificent work provides a definite text, with full explanatory notes, references, and indexes, 


to the MSS. usually known as Berkeley's Commonplace Book 


This book will henceforth be 


indispensable to all serious students of Berkeley's philosophy.’’—Manchester Guardian 


Edition limited to 400 copies. 


Makers of South Africa 
B. L. W. BRETT 
Foreword by Field Marshal Smuts 
An exceedingly interesting history of the 
development of South Africa as revealed in 
the life stories of the great men who helped 


to mould its history. 


With 24 half-tone Plates. 10s 6d. net 


3} guineas 


Horrabin's Atlas History 
OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
Vol. 9 September 1943—April 1944 
With the ninth volume of his famous Atlas- 
History Horrabin carries his record into the fifth 
year of the war and up to the eve of Invasion. 
The story he has to tell is one of increasing 
activity and tension on all fronts. 5s. net 


TWO NEW AEROSCIENCE MANUALS 


Night Bombing 
FLT. LT. HECTOR HAWTON 
Author of The Men Who Fly 

Deals not with individual exploits, but with 
Britain's night - bombing policy and the 
measures taken to overcome the enemy's 
defences. The first book which has appeared 
on this aspect of the subject, and a welcome 
addition to, the Aeroscience Manuals. 5s. net 


Your Money and Mine 
BARNARD ELLINGER 
A new volume in the Charter for Youth series 
which deals in an informal and entertaining, 
yet authoritative, fashion with the problems 
of our economic system. 5s. net 


Elementary Statistics 
Professor H. LEVY & E. E. PREIDEL 


The General Editor of this series follows his 
work, Elementary Mathematics, described by 
Times Educational Supplement as ‘‘a masterpiece 
of exposition,’’ with an equally illuminating 
study of statistics, written in conjunction with 
a distinguished fellow scientist 5s. net 


The Modern Greeks 
A. R. BURN 
A spirited description of the modern Greeks, 
showing by picture, anecdote and personal 


reminiscence the Greek character and achieve- 
ments. Many Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net 


Principles of Physical Geology 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR HOLMES 


An authoritative and thoroughly up-to-date textbook for University students and for all who are 
interested in the study of geology. The author is Regius Professor of Geology at Edinburgh. 


With many Plates, diagrams and illustrations. 


° PRICES OF FORTHCOMING 





30s. net. approx. 
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Incomprehensibility is brilliance! People delight in what they don’t understand, and love 
being bullied and spoofed. When Joyce demanded a lifetime.of study for his works all the 
highbrows and would-be highbrows in the country cracked down on their knees pronto. 
Joyce, Mary Baker Eddy, Aimée Macpherson, Hitler—all these and many other conjurors 
belong to the messiah-fiihrer gang.” “ It’s strange we should be plagued with ’em in these 
days of universal education,” said the reader. ‘* Not at all,” I said. “* Addled education—and 
most of it és addled—is a fruitful soil for the messiah-fihrer to cultivate. Have you heard 
the B.B.C. play a record backward ? You can’t understand it. Of course you can’t. Finnegan’ s 
Wake is a magnificent record broken up, jigsawed together and played the wrong way round. 
You must learn to break it up again, fit it together properly and play it the right way round, 
Then you'll get all the wisdom there is in it.” 
BOLONEY 

But to be serious. A strong reaction against New Writing is overdue. Some modernists 
have already noted the danger signal, and, when they are capable of it, have returned to 
traditional prose and poetry. Two discoveries among other facts have shocked the new 
writing faddists out of their enthusiasm. The earliest of our moderns was a Victorian, Gerard 
M. Hopkins! What a blow! After whooping that new writing was new and a revolt against 
the old, particularly the Viétorian, to hear that all the elements of untraditional poetry were 
in Hopkins, gave the modernists a jolt a¢ hard as that the astrologers had when, after Neptune 
and Uranus were discovered, they were asked why these planets had previously wrought no 
influences on their forecasts! Indeed the so-called modernist movement probably originated 
in America with T. H. Chivers, a most obscure poet of Georgia who perpetrated 


In the music of the morns 
Blown through Conchimarian horns 
Down the dark vistas of reboantic Norns... 
and Rosalie Lee, in which we are enticed by 
Many mellow Cydonian suckets, 
Sweet apples, anthosmial, divine, 
From the Ruby-rimmed Berylline buckets, 
Star-gemmed, lily-shaped, hyaline. 
Herman Melville also rollicked in this verse in The Maldive Shark, for example, and The Lake. 
The second discovery was the result of a closer examination of some modernists’ work. 
For example, Joyce wrote a“ fantasy ” on the River Liffey under the title Aana Livia Plurabelle, 
and it runs like this : 

Well, arundgirond in a waveney lyne aringarouma she pattered and swung and sidled, 
dribbling her boulder through narrowa mosses, the diliskydrear on our drier side and the 
vilde vetchvine agin us, curara here careero there... 

In the title and this short passage are included the names of nine rivers—Anna, Liffey, Arun, 
Gironde, Waveney, Lyne, Boulder, Arrow, Curara—and there may be others that my atlas 
does not index. Altogether some s00 river-names are dragged into this “ fantasy ” in the 
same unintelligible way. Any ingenious schoolboy could write an equally incoherent account 
of the cuckoo by jigsawing into his prose the names of all other British birds ! 

It isn’t surprising that the end of modernism is in sight. 


“ Plat, Sruptp UNIMPROVING AND SUNDAYISH ” 

In the spring of this year, at the request of the Corporation’s Young People Committee, 
the Manchester Central Library or a part of it, was opened on Sundays from 3 to 8 p.m. It 
will be interesting to know the result of this experiment. But why should library authorities 
look into their consciences only during war ? For years Birmingham has opened its Reference 
Library on Sundays. (It has always been in my mind that Manchester opened on Sundays; 
didn’t Alderman Southern claim the credit of lightening the Sabbath ?) 

\ll public libraries and all departments of them should be open all day on Sundays, even 
if it means, as it shouldn’t mean, closing for a whole weekday. For most people Sunday is a 
day of leisure, when we have time to use reference libraries and to change books. The 
objections to opening are mainly selfish. Nearly all town councillors would favour it but for 
the threat that at their next elections they would lose the votes of churchgoers, organized by 
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CHAMBERS’S 
TECHNICAL DICTIONARY 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


975 pages 


51,000 definitions 


20 - net 


First published in 1940, CHAMBERS’S TECHNICAL DICTIONARY now appears in its 
third edition. It has rapidly established itself as a standard reference work covering well over a 
hundred branches of technical activity. Libraries, colleges, and all kinds of industrial firms have 
testified to its usefulness, whilst among professional men, doctors and scientists have shown a 
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parsons. | imagine, however, that the offerings of the few who attend church in bad weather, 
when there is nowhere else to go, don’t wear many holes in church bags or plates. A church 
which forces the attendance of people at a loose end isn’t worth entering, for the gospel 
preached in it is neither earnest nor powerful enough to draw. Sabbath observance indeed 
may be harmful to Christianity, for it suggests that being a Christian one day a week is enough, 
and certainly some Christians behave as if one day with the Lord entitles them to six with 
the devil. 

Can anyone imagine more horrible holes than our large cities and industrial towns on a 
winter Sunday or on a wet Sunday at any season of the year— 


... curtain’d round with vapours blue, 
And soft besprinkled with Cimmerian dew— 


or even in our cathedral towns, leaden with slumber on any day ? All citizens haven’t homes ; 
remember the young men and women in lodgings. For many of those who have homes 
Sunday is the day when they have leisure to spend time at the library. 

Librarians and assistants for the most part fall in with the objections to Sunday opening 
because they want to be free when everyone else is, except clergymen and milkmen, and if 
they could have their way they would close libraries on Saturday afternoons, the busiest 
period of the week, for the same reason. Why do we all want time off when everyone else is 
at leisure ? It’s far better to have free days and half-days when the shops and places of 
amusement are open than on such a desert day as a British sabbath. At any rate it is permissible 
to play tennis and golf on a fine Sunday in June, and it can’t be a sin to visit a library on an 
icy day in December. Cinemas are open; so too are art galleries, museums, and pubs. Are 
We as necessary as we say we are ? No, or we should ac diterently. 

* LIBERTY TO KNOW, TO THINK, TO BELIEVE AND TO UTTER FREELY... ABOVE ALL OTHER 
LIBERTIES ” 

Here is a Story. A German actor came to London in 1881 and he was entertained at 
supper by Toole. One topic of conversation was the State subsidy of theatres. The German 
was against it. “ Yes, these are all good to some,” he said. “‘ The subsidy in France ; the 
system of the Hof and the Stadt Theatres in Germany ; the help and control in Austria which 
brings the chosen aétors into the State service. But ”—and here his eyes flashed, his nostrils 
quivered, and his face was lit with enthusiasm—** your English freedom is worth them all ! ” 
Then, springing to his feet, he raised his glass and cried in a voice that rang like a trumpet : 
* Freiheit |” 

Well, since 1881 Germany has travelled all the way on the road to state control of 
Germans, from their cropped heads to their cropped toenails, and see what it’s brought them 
to! Tyranny, even under personal tyrants, was always imposed through bureaucrats. 

PHAFDRUS, 


Drar AmMEL-ANU, 
EXAMINATION IS ESSENTIAL 


Every decade, if not at more frequent intervals, we are called upon by commonsense to 
scrutinize the work we do, the principles upon which we believe it to rest, to assess its results 
and, as a well-known American colleague asserted, to scrap those parts of the machine that 
are worn out, that prevent or do not promote its purpose. 

It is rather a job of work, my Friend. 

For, in the first place, what are the purposes of a Library ? For the public library, is the 
old Deweyish motto— the best-books for the greatest number at the least cost?’ 
applicable ? That * least cost” is typically a British, rather than an American, utterance. 
Then, there are the purposes of a National Library—what are they ? Would, “ to collect 
and conserve and to make available to the serious user every book that is published in the 
language of the country to which it belongs and to provide bibliographical materials for all 
other libraries in the country and for individual readers wherever they may be,” be adequate ? 
Similarly for a university library, would this serve: “ to colleét every book source for every 
subject within the present and possible curriculum, including every general and special 
bibliography, the proceedings and periodicals of every organized branch of learning, and to 
exploit these 7" It would be well if a certain set of these “ purposive definitions ” were 
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constructed by the librarians of each type of library ; they would lead to much clearer thinking 
and less of the somewhat feminine and inconsequent criticism from which we suffer. 
Tuat Worp “ Feminine” 
Struck me, even as I wrote it, as an unnecessary reflection upon woman as librarian. I did not 
mean it that way. Many years ago Zenodotus, in one of his then chara¢teristic, but rarely 
lugubrious, epistles, averred that there was something in librarianship which produced in 
the hardiest male a sort of femininity, fussiness, intensity without depthand, in short, futility. 
He was wrong, of course, as are most men who generalise upon anything, he himself being 
an outstanding contradiétion of his own assertion. And cui bono? After all, the profession, 
which when we were young was exclusively masculine, becomes every day more and more 
the possession of women. ‘ That is possibly why it will never be regarded, in Britain, as a 
real profession at all,” a friend remarked ; to which I retorted: “ was it so regarded when it 
was exclusively male ?” Be the answer what it may, when an alert was in progress, of the 
pukka sort we had before the doodlebug ranged, I checked the sex-figures of the May, 1943, 
]..A. examination, with these results :— 
475 candidates sat 
246 passed 
Of the passes we have the following eloquent tables :— 


omen \len 

Elementary... ies os i sie 13 
Intermediate 1 ae a. ae as 14 
i 2 _ nt Jed 3 
Final, | ee ey ee 8 ee 2 
a, ‘ea ‘ie ee 7 ia I 

99 Ill ees eee eee 7 eee oO 
Languages 5 3 
Totals a oe 36 


The overseas results had not been announced ; those may contain the names of a few 
men. Study these figures, Amel-Anu, and tell me what advice you would give the father of a 
son as to his boy entering librarianship. Of course, all the men under 30 are away, unless they 
are physically defeétive, but so are the girls under 26, and the disproportional ratio of the 
figures does not seem to be due to war but to a tendency which is shown in all nations. The 
work of education, secretaryship and librarianship is moving from man. These things 
occurred to mind when there ¢ame, welcome as Toronto’s things always are, the report of 
that Library for 1943, Reading in Toronto. It is one of those composite reports, introduced by 
the Chairman, with a generalized statement by the Chief Librarian and departmental reports 
by the respeétive librarians. Here is the metropolitan system of the largest Canadian city, 
serving 653,000 in multifarious ways, yet the only male on the professional staff would seem 
to be the chief librarian. [ wonder if that is a record and if this has always been the state of 
the Staff or if it is due, in 1943, to the war situation. How far that is universal on the American 
continent I am unable to say! there are splendid men there in the work ; nevertheless, it is 
significant that, even in books for librarians, published in America, the librarian more often 
than otherwise is referred to as ‘‘ she.” 

I have just found a whimsical parallel to the Toronto staff in a work my boy brought 
home the other night, a“ Kangaroo ” pamphlet of 64 pp., costing 1s. 3d., by John Greenfield, 
with the fetching title Death in the Library. | have not completed it, and probably never shall, 
because it is callow, feminine—I suspeé ].G. to be a woman—and just sof informed about 
library work. The Staff consists of Edward Cox, a meticulous martinet, with dietetic fads, whose 
wife has eloped and whose sons are futile. He is the chief libratian, who seems to me to have 
been sketched from the observation of a junior with a healthy contempt for librarianship and 
some ignorance of the work involved. Cox is the only male. The rest of the Staff this 
dialogue presents :— 

“ Who else works in the library besides you and Miss Gardiner and Moira Peters ” 
{You is Peggy Dare, the lovely heroine, who in the first chapter “ sighed and looked at 
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the clock. She would be on duty in the reference library for nearly two hours and she was 
beginning to be bored ”—about which more anon.] 

“Well, there’s Grace Mullins, the chief senior assistant. She’s about thirty, rather 
colourless and not at all interesting. Then there are four senior assistants besides myself : 
Mary Greenslade [etc., etc.]. We're all between twenty and twenty-five and we're great 
friends. Pam’s the nicest of them ; she’s the dark one who’s usually in the reference library 
when I’m not. The others are generally in the lending department ; though we all change 
round a bit sometimes. Then there are three juniors, all about sixteen or seventeen, who're 
learning the job. At the moment Moira’s the most junior and does most of the office-boy’s 
jobs. That’s all, except for Bates, the caretaker. He doesn’t do much except lock up at 
night. Oh, and his wife does the cleaning.” 

There we have a general notion of a library staff, all feminine except an unpleasant chict, 
a chief senior and five other seniors to three girl learners. Beautifully proportioned, isn’t it ? 
‘They do weird things with catalogues, the chief uses card-indexes which apparently crowd his 
office, with closely written cards of quarto size—he gets murdered and so begins the story 
while consulting one of these novelties—and, like Grace Widdemer’s Rose Garden Husband 
library assistants, the girls are all waiting to get away from libraries. Cox’s son, when hearing 
that a reader had become engaged to Peggy, ‘ Gave a howl.” 

‘* Did | hear you say she worked in the library ?, Then you'll have to marry her and take 
her away at once, or else break off your engagement. Have you seen what they grow into ? 
That Mullins creature—ugh ! ” 

Someday [ am going to discover why someone jabbed a hyp« dermic into poor old Cox 
and left typed threats in books against various people naturally curious about it. Being myself 
a librarian I am merely amazed at so-called assistants who get bored i in reference libraries as a 
routine state. And I find the staff arrangements “‘ very, very funny.” 

To return to 

TORONTO 
(which | do with apologies because, after all, the above is a frivolous aside having no bearing 
on that city’s conditions whatsoever, except that the all-women-except-the-chief staffs were 
common to both), the report by the Chief Librarian is a most suggestive piece of work. He is, 
of course, Charles Rupert Sanderson, whose transference to Canada, while in every way a 
blessing to that Dominion, | have always regarded as a major loss to home librarianship. His 
views are serious and expressed in his characteristic definite and attractive manner and I want 
to discuss them. Like his brethren everywhere he is looking towards things as they will be, 
soon we hope. His general line, for major organization, follows the lines of our own P.W.P. 
Report and may have been influenced by it, although well-balanced thinkers often move in 
like channels of thought. He envisages 
A Dominion-PROVINCIAL-REGIONAL-METROPOLITAN ORGANIZATION 
which should produce, so far as is possible, equal facilities for all parts of the country ; the 
great towns co-operating with their environs in the metropolitan group, the isolated very 
small villages being served by properly staffed ‘‘ book mobiles” ; the rather larger villages 
by small, well-de signed libraries, so arranged that walls are available for travelling exhibitions 
of art and the floors clearable so that dramatic, musical and lectures may be provided ; the 
whole country to be co-ordinated by a grant-aiding Dominion library (answering to our 
N.C.L.) and for local management, Provincial library commissions with regional duties should 
be established. The cost should not exceed from rates and grants from Dominion funds $1.25 
per head of population. The whole should be voluntary in the main, except we suppose, that 
an average good service would be a condition of central financial help ; there should be no 
charge in local autonomy. 
THe Parr THE LisRARY Is TO PLAY 

is perhaps even more interesting to us ; it certainly is to me. The smaller the community the 
more encyclopaedic should be its aétivities, because where the people are few the opportunities 
for leétures, exhibitions and shows will also be few and, so far as may be, the library should 
provide them. Where, however, the community is a large one, other agencies, and the more 
specialized ones, will make much of this provision on a scale that no library could equal, 
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The progress from small to large is somewhat indefinite and must be a flexible one. It will 
thus be the case that in the library of the big city, there will be no library leétures or other 
‘* extension ” activities, but there will be the closest book-collaboration, the librarians providing 
all the bibliographical aids as well as the books to illustrate the work of every qualified cultural 
agency inthe city. This is the soundest commonsense and, in a degree, lines on with the English 
P.W.P. Report of the L.A. One exception Mr. Sanderson admits, “ talks on books ” which 
the staff may be considered eminently qualified to give. Of all this, Amel-Anu, | would just 
say this: even in large towns certain areas require different treatment from others. Every big 
town is a series of towns and all the cultural agencies are not diffused throughout. It may 
therefore be advisable to have all the activities in some places such as these. Only local 
experience can tell. The book talk | am convinced about. As in the Art Gallery there should 
be, and are, talks on art, so in the Library should there be talks and numbers of them on books. 
But, alas, when you begin to talk books you talk subjects or you talk “ literary slop”. The 
method is what matters. 
1 am grateful to Mr. Sanderson for a Stimulating piece of writing. 
Vale! 
WrEN-AMEN. 
We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ L¥:vvEXS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” — 
Liditor, Tur Liprary Wor.p. 


Notes 


Those who remember the work at University College School of Librarianship of Mr. 
Charles Rupert Sanderson will appreciate his Annual Report for 1943, upon which our writer 
on Letters on Our Affairs comments this month. He was always facing his students with such 
questions as ‘ The Library Service, or the Library Association is not doing this or that; or 
it could do these desirable things. What are we going to do about it ?”’ These irritants are of 
immense value and we hope new Sandersons will arise over here. We congratulate The Library 
Assistant on being able to reprint in the July—August issue his admirable address, 
Grandmother's Gardens, a Stady of what old libraries, librarians as men, and many other ancient 
things, were like. It is alive and a model of scholarship lightly displayed. 


a> 
* * * * * * 


We have not yet received notice of all the classes in Librarianship to be held this coming, 
Winter, It had been hoped that the School of Librarianship might be revived, but there is 
no visible sign of it at the moment. There is to be a course at Croydon in which the Elementary 
examination will be prepared for by Mr. Fred Barlow ; Classification will be taken by Mr. 
Berwick Sayers; while Mr. H. A. Sharp will teach Cataloguing (September). Oral classes, 
for which the names of the tutors are not given, are announced as follows : 

For the Elementary Examination, Birmingham Commercial College (Hon. Sec., Birming- 
ham and Midland Branch of the L.A., Handsworth Library, Birmingham) (27th September). 

For the Elementary and Intermediate, and a Final course in Literature, North Western 
Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, Kentish Town, N.W.5 (13th September). 

For the Elementary and Intermediate, King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr. 
Edward F. Patterson, King’s College Library (O&ober). 

* * * * * * 


The announcement of the death by enemy action of Squadron Leader JoHN DuNCAN 
Cow ey “in August, 1944” will have been received with universal regret. An obituary 
notice of the gifted and affectionately-regarded Director of the School of Librarianship will 
appear in our next issue. 


* * * * *” * 


The Trustees of the National Central Library have appointed Mr. R. H. Hill, M.A., 
F.L.A., (Secretary of the Bodleian Library) to the post of Librarian and Secretary to the 
lrustees. Mr. Hill will take over his new duties on 1St January, 1945. 
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Topicalities 
Edited by E.R. McConvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 

KENT County Library have produced a 
neat quarterly book list for Summer 1944. It is 
entitled New Books. From LEICESTER 
Municipal Libraries we have received the 
Library Bulletin which has an interesting article 
on the Documentary Film. In this conneétion 
it is interesting to note that a Joint Mecting 
has recently been held by the Association for 
Scientific Photography to discuss the con- 
struction and presentation of Scientific Films. 
Mr. Arthur Elton, the President of the 
Scientific Film Association, opened the meeting. 
Dr. }. Yule Bogue, the President of the 
\ssociation for Scientific Photography, spoke 
on “ The Produétion of Scientific Films for 
Biological and Medical Purposes.” He out- 
lined the practical points involved in preparing 
a first-class film of this type, whether it was 
privately produced or made by a professional 
film unit, and dealt in detail with all the 
technical points which had to be considered, 
from the preparation of the subject matter, 
through the methods of construétion, the 
writing of the script and the photography, to 
the cutting, editing and final presentation. The 
PORTSMOUTH Reader for the July Quarter 
contains the Annual Report Number which 
will be noted next month in our “ Reports ” 
column. SUNDERLAND Public Libraries and 
\rt Galleries have recently had an Exhibition 
of a Loan Colleétion of Old Photographs of 
Sunderland and County Durham _ interest. 
The WILSON LIBRARY Ba//etin, Section UH, 
contains the Readers’ Choice of Best Books, 
and the following is an amusing extract taken 
from its cover : 

THI CASE Ol THE PRESUMPTUOUS 

BOOKLOVER 

Scent: A Bookstore—Time : The present. 

Customer: Have you a copy of a book by John 


O'Hara called 
BooksELLER : Just a minute, Mister. Is the book you 


want a Book-of-the-Month Club choice ? Was it one of 


the extraordinary best-sellers offered to members of the 
Literary Guild ? Was it seleéted as an enduring master- 
piece by a committee of four great authorities for the 
( lassics ( lub ? 

Customer : Well, | don’t know about that. A friend 
of mine was telling me that this fellow O’Hara 

BooxseLLer : Never mind a friend of yours. How 
about the Council on Books in Wartime ? Did they 
name this book an Imperative ? Was it picked out by 
the Advisory Committee of the O.W.1.? Did Donald 
Gordon give it “ AAA”? Did Virginia Kirkus put 
it on her “ special list ”* ? 








Customer : I just happened to have a free evening 
tonight, and I thought I’d take a crack at this O’Hara— 

BooksELLER : (despairingly) Think, man, think! It 
must have been a Harper ten thousand dollar prize 
novel, or a Houghton Mifflin Life in America award, or 
a Knopf Fellowship winner. Maybe the Catholic Book 
Club picked it ? Or the Scientific Book Club ? Or the 
Hollywood Book Club? 1 know! Dr. Gallup has 
discovered by his unique method of scientific research 
that this book has the widest appeal, possesses the most 
substance and genuine worth, and contributes that 
Stimulating excitement and lasting pleasure which makes 
it worthy of distribution by the Sears-Roebuck People’s 
Book Club ! 

Cusrourr : Now really, Mister, | never heard of any 
of those clubs vou’re talking about. | just came in to 
buy a book by John O'Hara that I thought I'd like to 
read 

BooKsELLER : (roaring to clerk in rear of Store) Joc, 
throw this guy out of here! He’s got the gall to want 
to choose his own reading '—Brnnetr Crerr, “ Trade 
Winds’ Saturday Review of Literature. 


Library Reports 


By Herserr C, SAWTELLI 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


BuURYON-UPON-TRENT Public Library, Museum 
and Art Gallery.—Annual Report for year 
ending 318t March, 1944. Arting Librarian, 
Miss G, M. Fox. Population, 45,820. Rate, 
2.176d. Income from Rate, £2,861. Stock : 
Lending, 20,098 ; Reference, 2,337; Junior, 
4,361. Additions, 1,856. Withdrawals, 
13359. Issues: Lending, 154,16; Refer- 
ence, 11,198; Junior, 51,765. Borrowers’ 
tickets in use, 11,110. 

\ll departments of the service made further pro 
uress in the year being reviewed, not only in book cir- 
culation but in all other direétions. Many new readers 
were attracted to the library, and additional tickets were 
allowed to any reader requiring them. Almost every 
subjeét class was included in the increase of well over 
19,000 recorded in the year’s issues. Over 200,000 books 
were dealt with in the local Book Recovery Drive. 
Increasing interest has been maintained in the Museum 
and Art Gallery, and during the year a total of 31,535 
visitors was recorded. 

Dar1iINGTON Public Library, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—Annual Report for year ending 
318t March, 1944. Borough Librarian, M. 
Lowther. Population (est.), 83,000. Rate, 
3.9d. Income from Rate, {9,280. Stock : 
Lending, 62,471 ; Junior, 8,211 ; Reference, 
24,399. Additions, 6,462. Withdrawals, 
3,092. Issues: Lending, 503,443; Junior, 
72,677; Reference, 20,026; Schools, 65,900. 
Borrowers, 22,819, extra tickets, 17,517. 

\fter 28 years’ service Mr. Frank Dallimore has 
retired from the post of Borough Librarian. The present 
popular and successful position held by the library owes 
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much to the zeal and foresight of Mr. Dallimore, and it 
was with great regret that the Library Committee 
accepted his resignation. Mr. 
service was in many ways a record one. Book circula- 
tion for home reading rose to a total more than 24,000 
above that of the previous year, while the results of other 
departmental work were equally as good. About 1,200 
new readers’ tickets were issued, and 1,856 tickets were 
issued to members of H.M. Forces stationed in the 


distri. The Museum was visited by 30,046 people 

during the year. 

GATESHEAD Public Libraries.—s9th Annual 
Report, year ending 318t March, 1944. 
Borough Librarian, R. Lillie. Population, 
124,545. Rate, sd. Total stock, 104,537. 
\dditions, 10,739. Withdrawals, 2,693. 
Total Issue, 820,513. Borrowers, 26,042. 


Branches, 2. Delivery Stations, 4. 

\nother record year has just ended, with book 
circulation reaching a further high level. Although the 
increase over the previous year's issue was less than 
7,000, it was well over 71,000 more than the record set 
up in 1934/1935. Many hundreds of books were issued 
under the lending scheme to hospitals, visitors at the 
park, Civil Defence Services, and other institutions, 
but are not included in the figures noted above ; 95 
books were borrowed, and 227 lent under the Regional 
Library System. A _ bibliographical catalogue of the 
Local Colleétion has been compiled. 


KENSINGTON Public Libraries. —Report for the 


years 1942-1944. Chief Librarian, H. G. 
Massey. Population (est.), 105,000. Rate, 
2.32d. Income from Rate, £19,730. Stock : 
Lending, 73,100; Reference, 38,599; Junior, 
9,105. Issues: Lending, 843,468; Refer- 
ence, 75,832; Junior, 98,937. Borrowers, 
26,103 ; extra tickets, 23,586. Branches, 


Since the publication of the last report in June, 
1942, very substantial progress has been made in all 
departments. Outstanding features are the re-opening 
of the Brompton Branch and the North Kensington 
Children’s Libraries, and the extension of the Central 
Lending Library. A number of improvements have 
heen made in the stock of the Reference Library. 
Circulation figures have risen cnormously since the 
first war year. In 1940/1941 the total issucs were 
jo7,104, while in the year just ended tho figures 
were 1,018,237. This latter total represents an increase 
»,380 over the year 1942/1943. The use of 
children’s books has been more than doubled since the 
last pre-war year. The colleétion of books at the Com 
munity Centre are very widely used. The extension to 
the Central Lending Library means 50 per cent. ad 
ditional space available to the public 


of 22 


Sate Public Library.—Summary of activities 
during the year ended 31$t March, 1944. 
Boreugh Librarian, Dorothy Leighton. Popu 
lation (est. 1943), Total stock, 
22,000. Additions, Withdrawals, 
3,704. Lending, 397,100; Schools, 
15,980 tickets in force, 21,791. 
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has been a Steady increase in the popularity 
Library during the war years, and it ts obvious 
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that people in the Borough are devoting more of their 
leisure hours to reading; 32,054 more books were 
circulated than in the previous year, when there was an 
increase of 26,248. Children’s reading showed a con- 
siderable increase in the Junior L ibrary, but there was a 
slight drop in the use of the school libraries. Efforts to 
maintain interest in the Junior Library during the winter 
months included the forming of a Junior Discussion 
Group among the older members. Many intereSting 
meetings are reported to have been held. Over 1,200 
new readers’ tickets were issued during the year and the 
percentage of readers to population now Stands at about 
30. The present Librarian took up her appointment in 
July, 1943. 
SrreTFORD Public Libraries.—Report for year 
ending 318t March, 1944. Chief Librarian, 
W. Threlfall. Population (est. 1944), 54,547. 


Total stock, 72,138. Additions, 10,816. 
Withdrawals, 8,826. Issues: Lending, 
763,963; Reference, 25,788; Schools, 


$8,996 ; Hospital, 1,630. Borrowers, 22,613; 
extra tickets, 17,402. Branches, 4. 

\ most successful year’s work finished up with the 
huge increase in book circulation of 92,453. The 
highest issue total ever recorded was achieved during the 
past year, beating the previous record, set up in 1939, by 
nearly 4,000. This gratifying increase was spread over 
all departments and all libraries, and is a sure indication 
of the future success of the library service. Work 
amongst young people, apart from issuing a recotd 
number of books, has been very varied and included a 
stamp club, story hours, puppet shows and the issue of a 
magazine. Loans and gifts of books were made to 
H.M. Forces, the National Fire Service, First-aid Posts, 
Home Guard Depots, and the Mission to Merchant 
Seamen. 


Moscow Literary Museum 


THe State Literary Museum in Moscow 
possesses a large collection of portraits of 
Russian and foreign authors, a wonderful 
colleétion of illustrations to masterpieces of 
Russ’ literature and a collection of old 
Rus*'an magazines, albums and engravings 
de ung all periods of Russian literature. 

I'he museum is visited daily by representa- 
tives of army hospitals and major industrial 
plants in Moscow. They accompany ‘Staff 
lecturers of the museum, who give talks on 
great authors of the past, describe Russian 
towns as portrayed in literature, and other 
interesting subjects. 

For instance, Sergeant F. Gryzlov calls on 
Professor Nikolai Anuiferov. They leave the 
Museum together and after an hour’s tram ride, 
they arrive at the Sergeant’s anti-aircraft unit. 
The subject of the lecture for that night is 
‘“ Moscow in Russian poetry.” The protessor 
accompanies his talk by showing illustrations of 
Streets, monuments and buildings in Moscow. 
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Their captions are taken from Russian verse 
characterising the beauty of the city and the 
affection of the population, The Professor 
reads excerpts from works of famous Russian 
poets, and explains the value and significance 
of famous monuments of architeéture, sculpture 
and poetry. 

Leétures are also delivered to Moscow’s 
workers: subway workers, engine drivers, 
locomotive repair workers, etc. Lunch hour 
talks are also arranged in Moscow factories. 

Vera Krupyanskaya, an expert on Russian 
folklore, lectured in an army hospital, near 
Moscow. Her subject was dedicated to folklore 
of the great Patriotic War. She explained the 
origin of songs, verses and sayings, which 
were composed in the front lines. The wounded 
Red Army men and officers in their turn told 
her of songs and sayings that they had heard at 
the front. 

The Literary Museum keeps contact with 
front line units. Glaudia Vinogradova recently 
delivered a series of popular lectures on Maxim 
Gorky and Alexander Ostrov sky to Red \rmy 
clubs, on board warships and at naval bases of 
the Black Sea Fleet. She has often accc »mpanied 
a librarian on trips to the mountains to read her 
lectures to Soviet warriors when they were 
fighting in the mountains of the North 
Caucasus. 

\. STEIN. 


Review 
MELVIL DEWEY 

Quire commonplace is the truth that it is 
almost impossible to realize the full personality 
of any man: all biography consists of facts, 
half-faéts, conjecture, and in modern writing 
the whole picture is controlled by the angle of 
the author and his sympathies. This was the 
feeling with which one read the somewhat 
miscellaneous volume edited by Grosvenor 
Dawe! which appeared twelve years ago, too 
soon after Dewey’s death to be written with a 
tull perspective. This shorter book by Fremont 
Rider? is a firmer picture, is well written and 
constructed, and has a certain detachment that 
years naturally give. It forms a useful key to 
Dawe’s book but, on its own account, is an 
eminently interesting record of the most 
remarkable figure in world librarianship. 

| think that description of Melvil Dewey can 
be defended. 

| Melvil Dewey Seer : Inspirer : Doer. (New 
York: Forest Press, 1932). 

’ Melvil Dewey. Chicago: A.L.A. 1944 
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Reading this book, | am again convinced 
that it is impossible to convey any man to us 
whom we have not known, and it is only in 
flashes, even here, that we are able to catch a 
glimpse of this man. He was of Welsh stock, 
transplanted to Massachusetts in 1630, undis 
tinguished in his immediate forebears who 
were of the thrifty, austere pioneer type we 
know through Nathaniel Hawthorne. Their 
opinions may be inferred from the baptismal 
names of our Dewey. Joel Dewey, his father, 
was small farmer and general store-keeper and 
‘ made boots.” Melvil learned so much of the 
last trade that he once made himself a complete 
pair. He did more ; he rescued his father from 
the results of over-generosity to clients who 
lived on credit and, convinced that ‘‘ God 
never made an animal with a natural desire to 
convert his throat into a smoke-stack,”’ made 
him cease to sell tobacco, the most profitable 
part of his business. All this by the age of 
sixteen! A forcible boy this, who already kept 
a copious diary, studied mathematics, read 
\bercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy, identified 
Stars with a companion, and visited factories 
to learn their processes and declared hard study 
to be the price of learning. This boy at twelve 
saved ten dollars by running errands and 
walked cleven miles to Watertown to buy “ the 
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most essential book,’ Webster’s Diétionary. 
One receives today only echoes it may be of 
the time, more than half a century ago, that 
was a little subsequently to produce such books 
as Smiles’s Se/f-Help and 
similar works, of which I suppose Hugh 
Black’s really fine Culture and Restraint and 
Hammerton’s The Intellectual Life were the 
best examples, which in the middle of the 
nineteenth century and later convinced the 
average young man of a sense of destiny, of 
grave purpose, of a work that he was born to 
do. Melville Louis Kossuth Dewey, who later 
became our more familiar Melvil Dewey, was 
of this type. His diary records further on his 
ambition to teach and Still later the ingenious 
idea that if he could organize men so that he 
could make each of them do one good deed a 
year he would thereby be responsible for about 
fifty good deeds annually! His earliest 
experience, then, was in teaching and very 
successful, if somewhat emotional at times, he 
was at it. He worked his way through Amherst 
College, and of course it was while he was 
\ssistant Librarian there that this precocious 
young man produced the Classification which 
dominates most libraries today. System and 
time-saving, but especially time-saving, were 
to him to be the most important earthly things. 
He therefore organized libraries in every 
possible way: Standard classification, standard 
shelves, cards, hand-writing, devotion to 
shorthand, a logical if somewhat bewildering 
belief in phonetic spelling, and, perhaps more 
effective, an advocacy of the metric system. 
These engrossed his life. His portrait later 
shows him to be the strong business type of 
man and, like most successful men of that type, 
he had much imagination, restless energy and 
great driving power. It is therefore almost 
with a shock that we read that he was primarily 
a librarian and that his absorbing passion was 
for books, not as physical gbje¢éts—that does 
not seem to have interested him much—but 
for what was inside them. 


His public career is well known : the founder 
and first secretary of the American Library 
\ssociation, and one of the founders of our 
Library Association; the founder of the 
Library Bureau, now a world-wide organiza- 
tion, that it might make standard library 
fittings, forms and furniture. More potential 


still, his establishment of the pioneer library 
school, against all then recognized rules and in 
defiance of his Regents who could not see why 
librarians should be taught at a university any 


whole library of 











more than other tradesmen; his forthright 
talk. with his Regents, both at Columbia and at 
New York State Library ; the difficulty he had 
in compromising! the Starting of library 
publications, especially The Library Journal. 
And so on. 


We know that in his fifties he established the 
Lake Placid Ciub, which became the largest 
residential and visiting, social and educational 
society of its kind in America, with its later 
branch in Florida. This work took him out of 
librarianship proper but his interest in it and in 
his classification persisted to the end of his life. 
The story of this classification is, in my view, 
one of fine business management, and whatever 
may be said for or against the classification— 
and Mr. Rider thinks that it was for its own day 
rather than for all time—we know that its 
qualities are such that it is Still a most potent 
living force as well as a practical tool. 


The difficulty of getting our man into clear 
view can be seen from what | have written. 
Great enthusiasts with higher ability than ours 
may find it difficult to suffer fools gladly. Dewey 
was at bottom a kindly, considerate person, but 
he argued ruthlessly and quarrelled with every- 
one as men of high enthusiasm often do when 
advocating their own righteous causes. Yet he 
gathered round him a devoted body of men 
and women—women found him specially 
worth working with and for—who were able 
to forward his work and remained his warm 
adherents. It was he who championed women 
in library work and that the profession is so 
largely a woman’s in America is one of his 
main achievements. Two of his posts he 
resigned because of differences with the ruling 
authority, yet these authorities in later years 
had to admit by their acts that whatever his 
methods Dewey was right in what he advocated 
and did. 


He was fortunate to live in good health to a 
great age, his family life having been happy and 
his material as well as spiritual success being 
progressive. It may be that his classification 
and his other enthusiasms will pass from the 
memory of men, but I think it cannot be denied 
that4hroughout his long life and for a decade 
since he has been the main dynamo of world 
librarianship We therefore feel much gratitude, 
not only to Grosvenor Dawe for what he did 
in the first place, but also to Mr. Rider for this 
most attractive and satisfying little book. 


W. C. Berwick SAyYErs. 
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Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 


\xers (Susan Grey) Simple Library Cata- 
loging. Third Edition, rewritten. Chicago, 
\merican Library Association. $2.25 

The faét that Dr. Akers’ work is now in its 3rd 
edition proves without doubt that it has been found to 
be useful to Students and librarians. It has been brought 
up-to-date and includes references to the 14th ed. of 

Dewey and the new edition of the A.L.A. Catalog Code, 


Hurcuins (Margaret) Introduction to Refer 
ence Work. Chicago, American Library 
\ssociation. $3.50 

The Reference department is without doubt the 
most important seétion of the Library whether it be 

University, School or Public, and this is evidenced by 

the number of handbooks, e/c., dealing with Reference 

work which are being issued. This Introduétion is a 

very practical handbook and all library students who 

intend to take up the Reference branch will do well to 

Study it. 


YARMOLINSKI (Avrahn) Russian Americana 
Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centurics. \ 
Bibliographical and Historical Study. Port. 
New York, New York Public Library, 1943 

This interesting account of the first mentions of 

\merica in Russian literature is reprinted from the 

New York Public Library Bulletin, in which it was pub- 

lished during 1939-42. In a MS. written about 1530 

occurs the first reference to the New World in the 

Russian languayese The author details various MSS. 

containing similar references and traces them to their 


original sources. A very learned and important treatise. 


GENERAL 


Bissy (John P.) The Case Against Pastcuriza- 
tion of Milk. A Statistical Examination of 
the Claim that Pasteurization of Milk saves 


Lives. Staples & Staples. 1s. net 


In considering the many pros and cons that have 
been expounded on the subjeé&t of Compulsory Pasteuri- 
zation one thing Stands out clearly, namely that the 
great nutritional need of the community is an ample 
supply of clean, fresh, raw milk. The real problem is how 
to secure such a supply, if possible without recourse to 
artificial means. The present tendency to substitute 
tinned, canned, dehydrated or other processed food, 
for the natural article—necessary as it may be in war- 
time—should be carefully studied by experts, since such 
processes cannot but seem to climinate the living 
clements of fresh food. For this reason, if for no other, 
such treatises as the present one are of infinite valuc. 


Buxron (John) “ Such Liberty. Macmillan 
4s. net 
The faét that these poems were written in a German 


prison camp does not lessen the interest in their simple 
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expression of a strong desire for freedom. For instance : 

Sing on, sing on ; then in my cage 

I shall delight to hear 

That you are glad and free out there 

So near, so near. 

The Prisoner to the Singing Bird. 

Some of the verses have been printed already, but those 
who saw them in the Sunday and weekly papers will 
welcome this handy little colleétion. 


Crark (G. N.) Historical Scholarship and 
Historical Thought. An Inaugural Leéture 
Delivered at Cambridge 16 May, 1944. 
Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. net 


The author is the Regius Professor of Modern 
History and his work serves the purpose of clearing the 
mind of the layman who wishes to understand how 
things have come to be as they are. This desire shows 
a certain sense of historical curiosity and Professor 
Clark has endeavoured in, this short treatise to show 
how the historian sets to work in his particular field, 
and points out that he must not only be a-scholar but a 
thinker if he is to sift the wheat of happenings from the 
chaff so that the reader may gain an unbiassed view of 
the events which he records. 


GUERLAIN (Robert) A Prisoner in Germany. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net 


Further revelations from the concentration camps 
somewhere in Germany. The author is a Frenchman 
and he has written an inside piéture of both German 
soldiers and civilians, thus enabling the reader to obtain 
a new view of the German home front during the war. 
He saw many thousands of workers there who in 
prisoner’s garb were loyal to freedom and ready to try 
for it when the right moment came,—the right moment 
which should now be close at hand ! 


Loncmore (T. A.) Medical Photography 
Radiographic and Clinical. With a Fore- 
word by Brigadier D. B. McGrigor. Illus. 
Focal Press. 25s. net. 


\ valuable text-book for students and experts on 
the many processes conneéted with clinical and radio 
graphic photography. A resumé of the basic theory of 
colour photography is included. X-Ray Materials and 
\pparatus are dealt with fully and the work is a com- 
pendium of useful faéts and suggestions which cannot 
tail to be of use to every reader who might otherwise 
search through many volumes to obtain the informa- 
tion colleéted together in this textbook. The work is 
perhaps the first of its kind to present concisely the 
entire photographic background required by the clinical 
camera-worker and the radiographer. Within its scope 
it cannot be too highly commended. 
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Looker (Samuel j., Ed.) Richard Jefferies’ 
London. Illus. by E. E. Briscoe. Lutter 
worth Press. 8s. 6d. net 


Mr. Looker has given us in his Introduétion an 
excellent pen portrait of Richard Jefferies, the lonely 
and neglected figure, shy and reserved by nature, almost 
1 recluse, who rarely wrote letters and who left few 
memoirs. His nature Studies are alive and will live and 
the seleétions which appear in this volume, for the most 
part taken from his miscellaneous essays, rank, says his 
editor, among the most mature, illuminatiVe and elo 
quent of his writings. Every London-lover will wish 
to keep this volume in his pocket as he visits the places 
so beautifully touched upon and charmingly illustrated, 
a veritable tribute to our great city and the surrounding 
countryside. 


Murray (Gilbert) A Conversation with Bryce. 
Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. 

The James Bryce Memorial Leéture, an address 
riven on 12th of November of last year, is printed here 
in a handy form which will throw a light on the present 
condition of affairs. It discusses in no uncertain terms 
the domination of the gangster Nazi crowd, some of the 
weaknesses of the democracy and the events which 
have led up to the disastrous war of today. Though 
slight in charatter it provides much food tor thought. 


Pupney (John) and Treece (Henry) (Eds.) 
\ir Force Poetry. Lane. 7s. 6d. net 


Here is an anthology of poems written by men 
serving in the R.A.F. and F.A.A. As it is by no means 
exhaustive there is hope that it will be followed by 
other colleétions of a similar character. Not all are of 
equal value from the poetical Standard, though many 
are of outstanding merit Ihey nevertheless serve the 
excellent purpose of showing that a man may fight and 
Still be captain of his creative powers of literary 
expression 
WaAN.LEss (Alexander) Angler’s Creel. Illus’ 

Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net 

lo the true fisherman the river must become his 
friend in all its aspeéts and until he interprets its every 
mood he cannot become initiated into its mySterics and 
secrets. Here is an attempt to bring to the angler the 
inner spirit of his sport. The author has many fishing 
books to his name, but this is one written with fresh 
ness and insight which will come as new, though many 
of the chapters were first published in newspapers and 
journals. His friends—and there must be many—will 
welcome this more permanent form of his helpful 
suggestions. A very pleasant addition to the colleétion 
ot books on fishing which should be available to every 
library reader. 


FICTION 


Couuins (Erroll) Mariners of Space. Lutter- 
worth, 6s. net 
The world (or rather the Universe) in the year 2 
lhe troubles of today, the wars, military weapons, ¢/ 
ill multiplied to the nth and all in full ery. However, 
the Earth, attacked by the diétators of Mars and Venus, 
manages to wriggle free and wipe out its enemics. 


Davison (G.) Robin Hoodwinker, V.C.  Jen- 
kins. 8s. 6d. net 
\nother adventure of the tamous V.C. who has 


everything to do with the French fleet and its escape 
from German control. 


LivINGsTon (Marjorie) Island Sonata. Dakers, 


gs. 6d. net 
\ serious attempt in the form of a novel to re- 
construét the traditional island of Atlantis at the time 
ot its disappearance. Myessha and her lover Ra-fa-en-tet 
pass through many trials during the calamitous years 
of the Continent’s existence and their escape from the 
final catastrophe. After further adventures they reach 
their goal and build a marvellous temple in Egypt. 
If the Story is read carefully it will reveal much more 
than lies in the mere words, namely the inner meaning 
of the lovers’ lives in their interpretation of present- 
day conditions. 
JUVENILE 

Extas (Edith L.) Peasant Princess. A Fairy 

Tale. Col. illus. by R. M. Turvey. Lutter- 

worth. 7s. 6d. net 

This is the Story of Lorina, the dainty princess 

those ill-timed curiosity led her into untold difhculties. 
She gets imprisoned in a wood, thus releasing a wicked 
witch who is transformed into the Princess Pandemonia 
and works her evil spell on the lawful King and Queen. 
Needless to say, things happen to restore Lorina to her 
rightful position, plus a prince charming. 


GricaGs (P. G.) Once in a Blue Moon. Illus. 
by Edward Lander. Hammond, Hammond, 
4s. 6d. net 

Fairy Tales in which the moon turns blue five times 
accounting for the most Strange happenings. One story 
deals with disaSters which happened to Santa Claus, 
and another with a cow that couldn’t jump over the 
moon until Pegasus lent her his wings. The coloured 
pictures that illustrate these amusing tales will delight 
the little ones as well as those who bestow it as a gift. 


Happock (Sybil) That Orfull Family. Lutter- 
worth. 4s. net 

Mr. Orfull was a dealer in antique furniture, and 
his daughters and their pets make up a territic family. 
\braham the goat is always up to his tricks, Buster the 
dog comes in a good second, while the antics of Blaster 
the parrot, and the expressions he uscs, add to the 
general pandemonium. Into this strange conglomera 
tion of people and pets comes Mr. Shell intent on 
nefarious designs. It is all very hilarious. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

\.L.A. BULLETIN, April, May, June, 1944.— 
\MERICAN SERB, April-May, June, 1944.—ANAIS 
PAULISTAS DE MEDICINA E CIRURGIA\, Dec., 
1943, Jan., Feb. March, 1944.—BOLETIM DO 
SANATORIA SAO LUCAS, Dec., 1943, Jan., Feb., 
March, 1944.—THE LIBRARIAN, July, August, 
1944.—- THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, Vol. 37, No. 4. 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, July, 
\ug., 1944.—LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions, Jan.-March, 1944. 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, April 1, April 15, May 1, May 
1s, 1944.—MORE BOOKS, Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library, May, June, 1944. —-NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, April, June, 1944.—SLAV JANJE, Nov. 
and Dec., 1943.—TRICOLORE, Vol. IV, No. 3. 
VOKS BULLETIN, Nos. 7 and 8,1943.—WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, May, 1944 ‘in two seétions), 
June, 1944. 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


ALREADY the reports that reach us show in many places that a general staking out of claims 
is in progress. The whole of municipal and other official life and almost every town seethes 
with the fervour of reconstruction. Most of the rumours concern projeéts which are of a 
rather nebulous kind but, so far as local government departments are concerned, the develop- 
ment of council work has become so extensive that new buildings or extensions of old ones 
are in prospeét or are proposed, almost everywhere. Unfortunately in many instances we can 
discern the influence of those departments which are nearest to the routine council 
administration and only occasionally is the laudable plan adopted of giving consideration as 
a whole and as a unity to all the council services. In the clamour that follows libraries have a 
very low priority, even where education is recognized. Librarians would do well to be vigilant 
this winter. Even if they contemplate no immediate extension of their work, let them consider 
what ten or even twenty years may bring. After the first flush of viétory—which, however 
appears to be a little further away than it seemed a month ago—there will follow a long lean 
era for all but the matters which are forced upon authorities. It is well then to have a 
considered plan ready. 
* * + * a 

We can never consider too frequently or carefully why the “ low priority ” to which we 
have referred has become a habit in the councillor mind. A well-known chairman of a library 
committee on being reminded that many councillors neglected libraries because they had no 
interest in them, remarked : ‘‘ As for myself, | can do without the libraries. If 1 want a book 
| can afford to buy it.” This was not a boast but his simple statement of a fact. He admitted 
the justice of the rejoinder, ‘“* You and | both paid for the education of our children at a so-called 
public school.” ‘* With reservations, yes, because even public schools today, if not as a whole 
many of them, receive Government grants and are therefore not wholly paid for by the 
individual parent.” ‘* Exaétly, but the general principle holds that you paid, and you are also 
one of the most fervent supporters of tax-and-rate-aided schools.” ‘‘ If that is admitted, as it 
must be, there are hundreds who never use certain roads who help to pay for them and of the 
parks, public playgrounds and playing fields, public medical and other social services the 
same may be said. The best argument for libraries ts that a good school and university system 
is truncated in its results if what is taught there is not supported and carried on in later life.” 
All this is true and useful to us at this time. It is, however, more than doubtful if any but the 
very wealthiest can buy all the books he reads. Does any man who takes one railway journey 
a year buy Bradshaw to obtain his directions ? 

* * * * * * 

\ writer in other pages of this issue draws attention to a few library problems which, as 
he admits, are not novel. We are convinced of the necessity at intervals for reviewing our 
methods, for reviving experiments not always successful when they were first tried. Some of 
them may now be obsolete, often others were before their time. The older librarians would 
do well to recognize that what failed years ago may succeed now. That is one thought raised 
by his article. Another is the possibly imminent return of people to libraries from the Forces. 
The assurance is good that most authorities have provided for these, apart from actual 
promotions, as if their library service had been continuous. Many of them were badly hit by 
the interruption of their professional studies and some of these will require an effort to resume 
the studious habit, although modern service training in many branches involves that habit. 
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Our problem at home is to revive or to initiate the means to allow them as expeditiously as 
may be to catch up. The London School should be re-opened. It has, alas, lost its Director, 
but there is an Assistant Director and otherwise the staff, now suspended, is intact. Here 
could be trained, or refreshed, the several tutors that will be needed if we are to have training 
centres in several parts of the country. We want to see those centres in being and we hope 
that the Ministry of Labour and the Board of Education will provide the means for ex-service 
Students to attend, while library authorities give the necessary leave and, where necessary, 
additional money help. 
* * * * * 

With all these schemes it is hoped that a careful regard will be had to the numbers the 
libraries can absorb. As finances are now they are fewer than is generally believed. Finances, 
however, must be enlarged. Openings may be created by the adoption of an earlier retiring 
age in government and local service. Again the question of professional libraries and text- 
books needs examination and the present syllabus of the Library Association, which is 
admitted lop-sided should be so balanced by revision that when a Student is authorized to 
use suffixed initials they shall mean all round experience and qualifications. 

* * . * * * 


The priorities for demobilisation do not seem to provide any recognition of lost years of 
young Students. They are based on other considerations apparently. It is the tragedy of the 
generation born between 1915 and 1925 that all students of advanced work have been stultified, 
or at least interrupted in their careers, and there is always a grave danger that they may neve1 
overtake their studies. It would be well if the Government would give further consideration 
to this matter. 

* * * * * * 

In other pages we print a tribute to John Duncan Cowley who, while serving the Air 
Ministry’s administration with the rank of Squadron-Leader, lost his life in a Flying Bomb 
attack. He was a soldier in the last war, serving in France in 1916-18 as an officer in the Machine 
Gun Corps. It was in keeping with his character that he should serve again although he was 
already over forty at the outbreak. London, where he died, has been in the front line for 
years and his was as much a sacrifice as any. He had before him the prospeét of fine congenial 
work as Goldsmiths’ Librarian at London University when the event occurred which makes 
librarianship much poorer. 

* * * & * * 

\ letter in a London daily recently made an excellent case in the campaign for the release 
of materials and labour for the production of books, basing it upon the ground that technical 
books were a weapon of incalculable assistance to British interests. It is, of course, now 
commonly accepted that there will be resumed the old trading competition between nations : 
the utopias of no tariffs, equal opportunities and international money values are already the 
dim dreams of enthusiasts. So it ts only natural that publishers want to establish now their 
place in overseas markets in competition with the publishers over there whose vigilance at 
least equals theirs. Our technical books compare favourably with those of most nations 
although “ economy standards” have reduced their physical attraction and durability in 
comparison, say, with those of America. It seems a pity, however, that engineering and other 
formulae differ in England and America and so make some of the books not easily usable 
except in their own country. There is a turther important consideration tor technical 
publishers which, to outsiders, seems to raise questions of honest dealing. The greater, 
established publishers always date their publications, so that the buyer knows when he is 
buying a current book. Certain of our technical publishers have persistently avoided such 
dating. Why? If it is argued that a book may still be valid in whole of in part although its 
age may be for a technical or scientific book venerable, we answer that this is a fact known to 
librarians and others who recommend books ; and it could easily be indicated, inexpensively, 
by a slip in, or on the jacket, of such a book by its publishers. Of course if a public librarian 
buys an undated technical book—we doubt his wisdom in doing this—he should write clearly 
on the title-page, as in his catalogue entry, the date on which tt is acquired. It is also to be 
hoped that its publishers will realize that it is bad international business to issue undated 
books which always raise a doubt as to their validity in the mind of the informed buyer. 
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Autumn Thoughts of a Librarian 


Wrrn the irrevocable passing of Summer every librarian pauses for a few moments to take 
stock of his present possibilities. So it was, indeed, in normal times. The coming winter then 
offered so many possibilities and even channels of service. Those groupings of people in or 
outside the library building had by now devised their programmes. There were books to be 
bought for them, classed, listed and sometimes made the subjeéts of exhibitions. There was 
the scrutiny of the book stock generally, which was supplementary to the unceasingly vigilant 
watch a good librarian keeps upon the state of his books, in order to make assurance sure that 
it was likely to be adequate to the winter pressure. It is here in this sixth war year that he will 
pause longest. The librarians of the six largest libraries in England, writing to The Times with 
effective brevity, have shown how great is the problem that faces us. It may be a temporary 
problem, because the recuperative powers of England are infinite and | am loth to think that 
our publishers possess less of them than other manufacturers. It is mainly a matter of 
manufacture, because the books we need most now are those already written. Whether the 
authorities will allow our needs to penetrate to their consciousness, and will do anything, 
we are as yet unable to say. The strenuous campaign of Mr. Stanley Unwin on behalf of more 
paper for books ought not to go unrecognized in an ampler day. It is really remarkable, even 
in the stringent days we have survived, that book-supply should have been so little regarded 
from this, its vital, standpoint. As a race our illogicality is proverbial: in this matter it has 
been notorious. We get the Prime Minister appealing for books for the Troops while the 
Ministry of Supply is praying for them for pulp, and at the same time the Stationery Office is 
publishing huge editions of propaganda histories and other documents which are useful but 
not nearly so necessary as new editions of ordinary text-books of everyday school subjeéts. 
Book-drives are often controlled, to an extent, by the hurried examination of the books by a 
librarian, or other person believed to be competent. But how often have books been sacrificed 
by ignorant, well-meaning patriotism, or by the arrogant obstruction to their saving, by some 
record-seeking local potentate ! 

How long will it take to replenish our shelves and to bring back the physical cleanliness 
of our classics 7 Some of our libraries had barely recovered from the ravages of the 4g14-19 
war when this new calamity overcame them. That is one problem of this Autumn—not 
soluble at present. 

In peace years some of our troubles we could bring to the conference meetings and 
tea-tables, and share them with brother-librarians. It is almost the greatest privation of 
war-time to any profession to have to depend upon occasional encounters or upon 
professional journals for interchanges of ideas and experiences. As }.D. Brown says in his 
Manual, Sill incalculably our best book, * there is more to be learned in one meeting of the 
Library Association Conterence than in years of study in hermit-like seclusion”; which 
sentiment 7 my own and only increase my regret that | have had no conference to help me 
this year. Look at my problem. If our high-up guides are even approximately right, the 
crisis of war is here and peace is certain and near. | am not yet ready for peace and I wonder 
how many of my readers are. At a recent meeting of the chief officers of a town I heard the 
remark: ‘ The women on my Stati, who are temporary and who have now been with me for 
over five years, do their work as well as any of my permanent staff did.” That causes thought. 
Five years are a long time; some of our lads on service had less experience than that, but 
now they are men who need and no doubt expect a man’s wage. | want them to get it. What, 
however, becomes of the substitutes ? In logic and in law they must stand aside to permit 
those whose berths they occupy to repossess them. | hope it will be as simple as that sounds ! 
Many of these war-time people are worth keeping. Many who are on aétive service may not 
want to return and, if there is to be a great force to occupy Germany and another to overcome 
and to occupy Japan, numbers who intend ultimately to come back may not do so for some 
years yet: a certain long-range solution may lie there. | would like to suggest that the Library 
\ssociation make a pool of all temporary workers whom their chiefs vouch to be competent. 
Some of them, we know, have already taken certificates although they know their appointments 
are only for the duration ; because, with few exceptions, all temporaries hope that by some 
means they may become pernianent and that is a good way. On this pool we could draw for 
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semi-experienced assistants in emergency and also in cases where a genuine vacancy occurs 
that does not belong morally to a serving man or woman. Such a pool could include those, 
already trained, who are “ out ” or are looking for new jobs. The Ministry of Labour might 
recognize this pool and advise library authorities to make use of it. 

Such a scheme might save us the painful moments we recall from the last “ peace ” when 
we had to tell workers who had served us well that they must give room to returning men. 
Of course, our duty is towards those who return. We desire and welcome their return. 

In some towns, | hope in many, the folk on aétive service have been kept on salary and 
superannuation scales with those who have had to remain at home, receiving their increases 
regularly ; and in most towns their service pay has been made up to normal civil pay. They 
know, therefore, to what wage they are to return. The problem is not there : it is that of the 
difference in growth and outlook of five years. 

This autumn, too, arises the question of black-out. I hear, in happy Liverpool, the 
Streets blaze as they did in peace ; rumours sometimes exaggerate, because surely such lighting 
would be wasteful in war-time. In some other places, as here in London, a few people have 
daringly allowed light curtains to replace their completely dark ones. The results are 
depressing, because there is no street lighting. The question rises: shall we now resume the 
long opening hours ? And what are these to be in full peace? When I began all lending 
libraries opened from 9 or 10 a.m. until 9 p.m., and all reading rooms and reference libraries 
from 8.30 or 9 a.m. until 10 p.m. These are long hours, and were modified to 7 or 8 p.m. for 
lending libraries and 9 p.m. tor the other departments. We are told, however, that when the 
men and women come back the demands on libraries will be so great that longer hours will be 
appropriate. Indeed, | seem to recall it was suggested that as the best time for study was night, 
the reterence library should be open all night as certain Lyons restaurants in London used to be, 
and undoubtedly they should be available on Sundays. This needs reflection and has had tt 
from librarians for a century nearly. But every problem must be restated and re-cxamined in 
the light of this coming age. Opening hours are almost entirely a problem of staffing. Rooms 
must, of course, be cleaned and ventilated somehow and this may be difficult, but it should 
not be beyond human ingenuity to find a means of reconditioning air‘and of removing dirt 
and dust from them without stopping their service. Had we such opening, properly financed, 
we could soon solve the problem of how to employ both those who return and those who are 
the pick of the temporary workers. 


Brief on Library Needs: 
Prepared by the Reconstruction Committee of the Ontario Library Association 

Tue Ontario Library Association has drawn the attention of the Ontario Government and 
Legislature to the urgent desirability of considering libraries and library needs in any plan 
for reconstruction after the war. Libraries do much more than provide recreational reading, 
though this is a valuable service. They are the only public repositories of what knowledge is in print ; 
and they are essential to every kind of scientist and every student of human affairs. Library service in 
Ontario has hitherto been gravely inadequate : having lacked any comprehensive scheme of 
library service for the Province as a whole. It is submitted that during the reconstruction 
period, money could not be spent more profitably or beneficially than on the development 
and extension of library services. 

Library needs may be divided under the following headings : 

|. Types of libraries (Public, School, College and University, Provincial). 
II. Matters of professional importance affecting these libraries (Personnel, ‘Training, 
Salaries, Pensions, Co-operation with other agencies). 

lll. Provincial aid: 1, Administrative aid; 2, Financial aid. 

In Ontario there are 232 free libraries and 255 association libraries to serve a population 
of more than three and a half million. Less than twenty per cent. of this population are 
registered library borrowers. In rural areas these libraries circulate fess than one book per 
capita. This deplorable condition is the result of large areas in the Province having no library 
service and many districts having inadequate service. 

In order to secure adequate financial support an increased per capita rate is necessary. 
As the Public Libraries Act now reads the public library rate may not exceed 50 cents per 
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capita unless a majority of the council or board vote to increase this amount, in which case 
the rate may not exceed $1 per capita. Stated in this way the 50 cents has usually been 
interpreted as a maximum rather than as a minimum rate. $1 per capita is recommended in 
the United States for limited or minimum service, and $1.50 per capita for reasonably good 
service. It should be legally possible for libraries to extend their service beyond their municipal 
boundaries and to establish a metropolitan area when such procedure would provide the most 
satisfactory library service for that whole distri. Under present conditions many suburban 
distriéts are without library service, though an urban library is in the vicinity. 

Public library units should be large enough in population, area, and financial support to 
ensure adequate library service. When the library unit ts small the financial support is usually 
too small to provide satisfactory service. County and regional schemes should be organized 
under the direction of a provincial library agency. The distribution of books to the smaller 
centres, scattered communities and rural schools would then be possible on a large scale 
through county and regional libraries. 

Libraries should be established in all secondary schools. Qualified teacher-librarians 
should be in charge of these libraries. At some of our leading institutions the library building 
is inadequate for housing the book stock and carrying on the required services. If grants are 
made for post-war building, College and University libraries should be among the first 
buildings considered. 

The Province should have a strong provincial library with a good reference collection 
which would make it the bibliographical centre for the Province. It should be equipped to 
give inter-library loan service, and be a borrowing agency for loans outside the Province. 

The professional standing of librarians should be defined and guaranteed by certification 
regulations. Prerequisites for professional standing are: (a) Graduation from a recognized 
college or university and Graduation from a library school. (+b) Graduation diploma of the 
Ontario Secondary Schools, and the Ontario Grade XIII certificate, or equivalent certificate ; 
and Graduation from a library school. (In Ontario this standing is accepted in order to meet 
the needs of small libraries throughout the Province.) If the Province enforced these pro- 
fessional Standards for librarians by means of certification regulations, the result would be a 
more effective personnel and better service. 

\n expanded programme for library training is desirable. With certification plans in 
force in each province the schools now in existence could offer short and refresher courses, 
without endangering professional standards. Indeed such courses would raise professional 
Standards. 

It is necessary to increase salaries and establish definite scales of increments. These are 
essential if we are to continue to attraét and to maintain within the profession, librarians having 
academic and professional training. As the requirements for librarians are comparable with 
those for teachers, librarians’ salaries should be on a par with those paid to teachers. Pensions 
for librarians are of immediate importance. 

Co-operation between school and local libraries could provide increased library service 
for any community. Through regional and county libraries rural schools could be supplied 
with books, films and other cultural equipment such as maps, pictures and records. The 
library through its trained personnel could assist and direct Study groups. Books could be 
made available for the use of the Association’s groups if extra funds could be found for this 
purpose. In rural areas regional libraries might also undertake the distribution of films, records, 
picture loans, and maps. 

The Ontario Library Association asks for two kinds of provincial aid for the libraries 
of this Province. The first is Administrative aid, that is authorization and support for organizing 
new library services and re-organizing some of the established services. The second is Financial 
aid to provide for these new and revised services. 

With regard to library training, it is recommended that the University of Toronto 
Library School be expanded to meet post-war needs. Coupled with the recommendation for 
post-war expansion it is recommended that the Library School be located on the grounds of 
the University so that it will be in close proximity to the University Library and the Public 
Reference Library, both of which institutions are used as laboratories for practice work. It is 
also recommended that the Library School should be given the status of an independent 
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school within the University of Toronto, such as the School of Hygiene or the School of 
Social Work. An increased appropriation is needed for the University of Toronto Library 
School to provide: (i) Additional staff in order to meet the demand for librarians specially 
trained for library extension work in its many phases, regional, county, school, and work 
with boys and girls ; (ii) Enlarged quarters. 

These suggestions, an.ongst others, were submitted to the Canadian Library Council on 
December 1, 1943. On March 30, 1944, a delegation made up of the members of the 
Reconstruction Committee, the President and Secretary of the O.L.A. met Dr. J. G. Althouse, 
Chief Dire&tor of Education forthe Province of Ontario,and submitted the brief on “ Library 
needs of the Province of Ontario.” Major Angus Mowat, Inspeétor of Public Libraries, was 
present at the meeting. It was agreed that Major Mowat in consultation with the Reconstruction 
Committee of the Ontario Library Association should prepare a revision of the Public Libraries 
A&, and prepare estimates showing amounts of money that would be needed to put into 
effe&t the proposals made in the brief. The Chief Director suggested that recommendations 
be ready for the 1945 session of the Legislature. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 
Mr. SAVAGE ApMONISHES THE L.A. Councn 
once more. You will recall that you wrote over a quarter-century ago: “ You do not attack 
the government when you criticise the Library Association,” and although | did not then, 
and do not now, exactly know what you meant, | believe your purpose was to excuse the 
rather caustic way in which we both were wont to bring the Council to task. I suppose Mr. 
Savage means something of that sort, but criticism of the Council from his pen has, I suggest, 
a boomerang quality. Is he not one of its most influential members, if not the most influential ? 
And what, indeed, does he criticise: that the Emergency Committee has attempted to 
anticipate the needs of a post-war world ? He himself, so he says, is not affected by its findings 
but his interest remains and will remain. That interest is good and we want it, but | am not 
sure that his Swift-like mind does not occasionally obscure what | Know is his natural goodness 
of heart. Had the Council members, he amongst them surely, insisted on what he describes as 
keeping the L.A. on a “ care and maintenance ” basis, who could have evaded their will ? 
Has he, | enquire, been himself in the arena ? Did the Council mint that ineffable 
PHRASE OF INACTIVITY 
which he worships so? I should like to know. Is it really commonsense, when the Council 
has appointed an Emergency Committee, of its own proved men, to expect that to be somnolent 
for more than five long years and merely to collect the subscriptions of members and repair 
the raid damage, if any, to Chaucer House ? Can he point to any scale aétion which has been 
taken without such general ‘publicity as would have roused the members at large had they 
really disapproved ot it? Even the McColvin Report, which re-organizes beyond generally- 
accepted progress, was not undertaken without many enquiries, much examination and the 
meetings of many branches and sections of the L.A. The Post-War Policy Report was the 
result, | am assured and believe, of meetings run like those of a Royal Commission, which held 
enquiries and heard evidence from every section and type of library opinion. The only thing 
that is doubtful is whether it can be made the matter of an approach to Government Depart- 
ments until it is a€tually adopted by an Annual Meeting ? By the traditional usage of the 
\ssociation it cannot, but by the Charter it certainly can, because, if | understand the situation 
aright, the Emergency Committee (appointed, as | have asserted, by the Council), is recognized 
as the substitute tor it by the Privy Council. 
| am not satisfied with 


THE POSITION AS IT STANDS, 
but I am sure that at present we cannot get a really good meeting of the Council, although I 
think an attempt should be made now to get at the live members of it. There may be something 
in the contention that if London is dangerous the Council could meet in a northern or midland 
town. But is the difficulty merely the danger ? Men come up to London on L.A. business in 
spite of Flying Bombs. The Council is a large body; railway travelling is a purgatorial 
activity just now and has been for years; and many of the Council members have many 
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full-sized jobs in their own towns; a number are on service. They simply are unable to 
attend. So any meeting, for years past, would have been a caricature of the peace-time Council. 
I repeat that | hope the experiment will be made but I do suggest that its first aét will be to 
express gratitude to the Committee which through fire and flood, difficulty and congestion, 
has not merely “ cared and maintenanced ” a moribund association but has nourished an 
active and usetully influential one. As for their policy : what have they lost to the profession 
or in what manner have they done it any disservice ? 

There will always be controversy about the publishing of 

rHE EXAMINERS’ REPORTS 

in the L.A1. Record. Universities have an autocratic manner; examiners cannot be themselves 
examined ; they do not deign to give reasons. The L.A. has no such complex ; it is ready 
to tell the student ; the examiners open their hearts to her. Or do they ? What is the purpose 
of such reports, if not to assist the student ? What assistance is greater than encouragement 
and what is more devastating than laughter at, and satire on, their work. | won’t say much 
about it, because | have a certain admiration of the men who undertake the responsible 
drudgery that examining must involve. | am not one and cannot pronounce with authority 
on this matter. | do think, however, that the impression on others made by the collective 
threnodies which burden the September Record is that none of the students apparently should 
have been passed, and on the students that librarianship is so difficult and hazardous a matter 
that it would be better to attempt some other trade. Did the writers really intend to leave the 
impressions they undoubtedly do ? Will they, to take the simplest point, cease to worry about 
spelling ? Very few men can spell; most youngsters now-a-days are taught by phonetic 
methods which are disasterous to our unphonetic spelling. Why worry ? Spelling ultimately 
is learned by the eye and there is no other satisfactory means and, if a youngster leaves out the 
unnecessary second “ m” in “ accommodation,” he does a sensible thing. 

We have often discussed 

THE REMUNERATION OF LIBRARIANS 

and that for them it was the Shakesperean “ hapenny farthing” we were generally agreed. 
We have had to agree, too (curiously, with Mr. Savage), that many sides of library work are 
not professional and do not call for either the training or the pay of scholarly workers. Mr. 
Sanderson, whom Amel-Anu quoted in last month’s ‘“ Letters,” makes that point in the 
Toronto report then under discussion, But, pace to the McColvins and other reformers of our 
age, in all but the largest places work of all sorts must be done by the same persons. In the 
past we got over it by making it a matter of seniority, giving the drudgery to the junior to 
do—shelving, Straightening-up, hunting for defaulters, small repairs and even counter-work 
which some assistants appear to think is inferior work. Now some of us want to do the 
book-selection, which means many delectable hours with favourite reviews, reader-advising, 
bibliography-compiling and so on; the ordinary, pedestrian changing of books, to readers, 
shelf-checking and so on, by which our public appraises all we do—these things are beneath 
us professionals ! Not much will come to us that way. The real line is to elevate the library by 
more perfect stocks, more appropriate buildings and the most eager service ; and, when we 
can, form the strongest connexion possible with such professional and other trade-unionist 
bodies as will help us to “ close” the profession. We can then, like electrical engineers, 
doétors, lawyers and unskilled labourers, ourselves settle the terms of our service. 

Meantime, while the boys and girls are away, some local authorities are busily 

REVISING STAFF SALARIES. 
There are two ways of looking at this. One is that it is well to get this done now while the 
urgencies of war are such that the local councillor has not had time to button up his pockets ; 
as he certainly will pretty tightly when the war is over. | have no faith whatever in the 
generosity to librarians of the representatives of ratepayers except in such absence of mind as 
war induces. The other is that no scale made now can have any permanance, because no-one 
knows the value money will have after the war. Experience tells us that when controls are 
released costs soar, as the appalling prices of articles now not controlled already demonsttate, 
and salaries must have relation to the cost of living. Vale ! 
a CALLIMACHUS. 


We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of * Lerrers ON Our AFFaIRs.”— 
Editor, THe Liprary WORLD. 
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John Duncan Cowley 


IN our recent record few men can have left 
behind them memories more untouched by 
controversy than the late Direétor of the 
University of London School of Librarianship. 
The fury of the Teuton destroyed something 
that was an influence against everything 
expressed or implicit in Nazism when on a 
tragic Sunday morning it blindly removed this 
gentle, forceful man. These words are not 
Strained. Hundreds of librarians have passed 
through his hands; his mind and outlook are 
part of their equipment and through them are 
transmitted to thousands of readers. The work 
of a librarian is not in what he writes or says 
but in the spirit discoverable in his methods, in 
his books and the atmosphere in his library. 
It is subtle and more pervasive and influential 
than most men discern. Such influences are 
affected by the teachers of the men who 
exercise them. Amongst these for the past 
decade Cowley was the first. 
+ + a 

He had a family connexion with libraries. 
His uncle, Sir Ernest Cowley, was Bodley’s 
librarian. His degree he got from Oxford, his 
early library work was at the Library of the 
Middle Temple, and he became. known in the 
pre fession soon after 1925, W hen he achieved 
the important post of County Librarian of 
Lancashire. He was one of the earliest to make 
a branch library a small literary social centre 
rather than a small delivery Station; his work 
showed enterprise and imagination. He came 
to London to take up the direétion of the 
Library School of the University in 1934. It 
was not an easy thing to do. He followed 
Dr. Ernest A. Baker, who in large part 
designed the School and made its tradition, 
The Library Association, through its then 
President, Sir John MacAlister, was the 
initiator of the movement for the establishment 
of the School, but under the beneficent 
chairmanship of the Provost, Sir Gregory 
Foster, a committee, formed of L.A. members 
and representatives of University College and 
the Carnegie Trust, worked out a scheme which 
was financed to the extent of {1,500 a year for 
an experimental period of five years. 
Unfortunately a difficulty arose which immedi- 
ately alienated the Council of the Library 
\ssociation—the insistence of the University 
on the issue of its own diploma in librarianship. 
This was naturally regarded as a competitor 
of an insidiously dangerous kind with that of 





the Association. It was a case of no university 
diploma, no school, Let it be admitted that 
this was not acquisitiveness on Foster’s part ; 
it is the invariable practice of University College 
to issue diplomas or certificates on behalf of 
London University in connexion with its 
courses. The majority of the L.A. repre 
sentatives, believing that the value of such a 
school outweighed the disadvantages of the 
possible rivalry, accepted the view of the 
University. As one of them, Baker, whom the 
Committee persuaded to give up his pension- 
able position as Librarian of East India 
House in order to become the first director of 
the School, became the target of much 
criticism ; and, as the Council consisted in part 
of the librarians of the principal municipal 
libraries, these appeared resolutely to close 
their doors to college diplomates. Nor was 
Baker of a placid, conciliatory temper. ‘The 
breach remained. A further difficulty arose 
from the aloofness of public library assistants 
in London. The case for the school was made 
on the number of assistants working in London 
and its neighbourhood who, it was supposed, 
would seek its teaching. They, however, as a 
whole wanted the L.A. diploma and criticised 
the school fees as too high. On that point it 
must be said that the L.A. had always tacitly 
held that the rewards for librarianship did not 
justify an expensive training and so charged 
fees for teaching that would net enable teachers 
to be paid more than a token fee. This charity 
to Students is Still maintained and some think 
the reason | have given justifies it. Thus, the 
School trained men—and women who were 
greatly in the majority as it would appear they 
now are in all library classes—who went into 
libraries other than municipal. County 
libraries admitted them. Municipal libraries 
were nearly all closed to, and some of them 
bolted against, them. 

In writing of Cowley it is necessary that 
this inner history of a great experiment and 
really successful venture should again be told. 
This was the atmosphere in which his work 
began and now, although not all public 
libraries welcome Students from the School, 
many do and more will in future. This has 
been due in no small degree to the fine tact, 
modest approach and calm insistence he 
developed and brought to bear. One might, at 
first sight, think him too quiet, too reticent, to 
be of effective, dynamic quality. One would be 
wrong for, as Dr. Esdaile has suggested, he had 
the stillness of strength, 
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The School was his life and almost his every 
activity related to it. He seemed to like teaching 
and had a certain intimate personal quality 
in his appeal to students. L.O.S.A.—the 
Librarianship Old Students’ Association—is, 
even atter five years of war-time suspension ot 
the School—a witness to his power to create 
a “family”? atmosphere amongst the alumni. 
He was delightful in the personal interview 
and hundreds of men and women owe much to 
an understanding hour in his company. He 
never countenanced the claim made earlier 
that any man who had gone through the School 
was by that fact alone immediately capable of a 
chiet librarianship. He worked for gradualness. 
He set afoot vacation laboratory work in 
libraries by which students were sent for a 
certain time to work in libraries in exaétly the 
conditions in which the other library assistants 
worked. This did much to break the barriers 
that existed. He expected research work from 
them and got it. As for the social side of the 
School, many librarians are witness to tts 
cordiality. * * * 

In the outer world of the profession he was 
successful. Ile was, | am told, an admirable 
member ot the Library Association Council : 
punctual and regular in attendance, quiet, 
concise and never unduly vocal in debate ; 
deferential to the points of view of opponents, 
inflexible when convinced by the faéts in the 
\s an Assessor in the 

record that he was 
assiduous, giving the utmost scrutiny to every 
candidate who appeared to be border-line ; his 
\s a conterencer | 


support of his own. 
examinations it ts on 


mind was essentially just. 
have heard him at our own, at A.S.L.1.B. and 
at International conferences. Whenever he 
spoke he did so plainly, simply and with effect 
and was heard with care. 

* * * 

Ile was chosen to examine the libraries of 
Southern Europe, in the L.A. Sarvey of 
Lsbraries. This difficult task he did to the full 
satisfaction of the Council. His literary work 
Was not cxtensive, but the books he wrote may 
still preserve the careful method and clarity of 
his mind. + * * 

The writer is conscious that these para- 
graphs are not a portrait of Cowley: that 
eludes him. They are meant to emphasize a 
few points in a loveable character who has 
been taken from us when his powers had just 
reached maturity and gave promise of greater 
service. They would have been of incalculable 
value in the severe days to come, 








Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCorvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 


Two book lists to hand this month deserve 
special mention, as they deal with books on a 
vital and up-to-date matter. | refer to Town 
and Country Planning issued by TOTTENHAM 
and a Seleé& List on this subject from BATH. 
Tottenham’s booklet was issued in conneétion 
with an Exhibition held in the Town Hall. A 
great deal of time and thought has evidently 
been given to the compilation, resulting in a 
booklet which is a great credit to the compiler 
and an excellent model for others to imitate. 
The August Bulletin of the SWINTON AND 
PENDLEBURY Libraries contains a good list 
of recent additions and an outline of the 
working of the Citizens’ Advice Bureau, which 
has been developed as part of the Reference 
Library Service. This matter (mentioned in 
The Municipal Journal, August 18th, 1944) 
should be given careful attention and other 
libraries would do well to follow the lead given 
by Swinton. NORWICH Readers’ Guide 
contains very good annotations, but an 
explanation of the letters denoting the libraries 
would add to the value of the Guide. 
MIDDLESBROUGH, DERBY COUNTY 
and ISLINGTON also have excellent lists, 


Library Reports 


By Herserr C. SAWTELLI 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


a 


“ASTLEFORD Public Libraries.—38th Annual 
Report, 1943-1944. Librarian, L. M. 
Bickerton, F.L.A. Population, 43,990. 
Income from Rate, £3,532. Total stock, 
26,746. Additions, 4,707. Withdrawals, 
3,116. ‘Total issues, 377,803. Borrowers, 
9,691; extra tickets, 4,953. Branches, 3. 


The Steady growth in popularity and usefulness of 
the Libraries noticed during the past seven years has 
continued during the year being reviewed. ‘The Central 
Library particularly has had a very busy time, almost the 
whole of the increase in book circulation, amounting to 
over 37,000, was recorded there. Pressure on the 
Lending Department became so severe at times that 
Steps had to be taken to relieve it. A rearrangement of 
this department took place in November, 1943, the 
building being closed for two days while the necessary 
alterations were carried out. ‘he increased floor space 


now available is greatly appreciated by readers and Stafi 
alike. The Branch and School Libraries are still Stocked 
with books on loan from the County Library, but, 
unfortunately, two of the branches are to be closed as 
trom ist April, 1944. 
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FPINCHLEY Public Libraries.—Chief Librarian’s 
Report for year ending 318t March, 1944. 
Chief Librarian, F. Seymour Smith, F.L.A. 
Population (est. 1941), 60,000. Total stock, 

Total Borrowers 

Libraries, 3. 


issue, 601,54§. 


73,1§2. 
19,299. 
The vear under review has been one of much 
progress in manv direétions, and the good work of the 
preceding year has been more than maintained. Figures 
are given for the last pre-war vears and show that, in 
spite of a decreased population, issues have increased, 
while membership of the Libraries has fallen. During 
the past year book circulation showed an increase of 
over 20,000 when compared with 1942-1943, and new 
borrowers’ registrations numbered about 1,600. One 
noticeable feature of last year’s issues is the unusually 
large number of books on Sociology and Useful Arts 
that have been used. \ new children’s library was 
pened at Church End in September, 1943, attracting 
1,000 readers who borrowed over 20,000 books during 
the period up to the end of the library year. The opening 
of the Libraries on Sunday mornings during the winter 
months has been much appreciated by readers 
sufficiently large in numbers to justify the policy. 


Mrrcuam Public — Libraries.—Report — for 
the year ending 31S8t March, 1944. Chie/ 
Librarian, M. M. Green, F.L.A. Population 
(est. 1944), 55,000. Rate, 2.5 5d. Income from 


Rate, £4,663. Total stock, 46,080. 
Additions, 3,055. Withdrawals, 1,954. 
Total issues, 394,152. Borrowers, 12,327; 


extra tickets, 19,003. Branches,-1. 


It is a source of gratification to the Authorities to 
be able to report that the volume and Standard of 
reading in the Borough have not only been maintained 
during the past year but that they have even improved. 
Only once in the history of the Libraries has book 
circulation been higher than in the year just closed. In 
1939 issues rose to 397,761 as compared with 394,152 
in the past year. All departments recorded increased 
output, although membership of the Libraries is some- 
what lower than in the previous year. ‘The small branch 
library, opened on a few afternoons per weck, continues 
to be well patronised and recorded an increased issue, 
An avreement has been reached with two further 
neighbouring library authorities for reciprocal borrow- 
ing facilities. Post-war planning includes an extension 
of the present congested Central building and two more 
branch libraries. 


PorrsmMoutrH Public Libraries and Museums.- 


60th Annual Report, 1943-1944. City 
Librarian and Curator, Warry Sergeant, 
F.L.A. Total stock, 167,871. Additions, 
17,231. Withdrawals, 10,218. Total issues, 


1,666,398. Borrowers, 48,660 ; extra tickets, 


23,939. Branches, 5. 


rhis Report, which is published in the July number 
ot The Portsmouth Reader, covers the diamond jubilee 
vear of the Libraries. No celebrations are being held, 
but the Libraries have risen to the occasion by breaking 
all past records in book circulation during the past year. 


uw 
— 





Bibliographical Work with 
London Publishers 


We are looking for a man or woman to 
undertake bibliographical and cataloguing 
work. They must possess the various L.A. 
diplomas in cataloguing and librarianship, 
have a sound knowledge of the Dewey 
classification system, and have been 
actively engaged in a Public Reference 
or Technical Library for some years. 
Good handwriting is essential, ability to 
type a considerable advantage. The 
position is a permanency. Commencing 
salary £350, supplemented by bonuses 
for special jobs. References as to ability, 
integrity and capacity for really intensive 
hard work at intervals will be required. 
it may be several months before a choice 
can be made. 


Write Box No. 43, 


c/o Grafton & Co., 51 Great Russell St., 
London, W.C.|I. 














The total issue of well over one and a half millions 
represents an increase of 182,667 when compared with 
the preceding year. A big increase in Service readers 
using the Libraries helped to swell the number of 
borrowers to a total larger than ever before. Attention 
is drawn to the work of the Cosham Branch Library, 
which is the only modern library in the City, where for 
several years running the highest ever book circulation 
has been recorded. Much needed Struétural alterations 
to the Milton Branch Library were carried out during 
the year. A new Central building and modernised 
branch libraries are an urgent necessity if the good work 
of the past years is to be maintained in the future. 


Souru Sure.ps Public Libraries and Museum. 
—71St Annual Report, 1943-1944. Borough 


Librarian, Warrison Burgess. Population 
(1940), 99,550. Rate, 3.831d. Total stock, 
87,208. Additions, 11,684. Withdrawals 
99,603. Total issue, 702,039. Borrowers, 


17,453; extra tickets, 8,828. Branches, z. 

A: year of general progress has just closed. 
Considerable increase in the number of readers and 
issues is reported. Book circulation is almost double 
that of the last pre-war year, and was an increase of 
35,398 compared with che year previous. The two 
branch libraries are only open on five evenings per 
week and both of them recorded greatly increased 
circulation. Special privilege tickets are issued to 
members of H.M. Forces desiring to use the libraries. 
Whilst the Museum remains closed the room has been 
utilised for occasional exhibitons, ten being held in the 
past year, 
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Ideas 


Ir is pleasing to read, from the Housing 
Marager, Bognor Regis, that in the Govern- 
factory-made emergency house, she 
was “ glad to find bookshelves provided as 
part of the internal equipment of the living 
room.” [It is now perhaps desirable to 
inculeate in mother that such shelves are 
meant for books and not for an additional 
sort of Store cupboard. 
* & 

\s we approach toward the time when we 
begin to think of our Estimates, we may also 
think it well to ponder the extract | make from 
a “* Compton ” comment, a form of advertise- 
ment, that appeared a year ago in the W7/son 
Bulletin. 

‘ The public library is, and probably always 
will be, in a bad spot, The average taxpayer, 
gun-shy because of a few bad experiences, 
has developed a congenital suspicioa of public 
officials, their claims and their budgets. 
Regarding the library as a public institution, as 
indeed it is, the taxpayer usually concludes that 
if it asks for ten dollars, it needs five.” 

* % * 

* Rain,” suggests a correspondent, “ is your 
ereat devourer ot books.” And continues : 
* Should not the lending of books be suspended 
whenever it Readers have abandoned 
the use of umbrellas; in one big town the 
Chief Librarian seems to be the only person 
who carries one and his example is not 
imitated, Paper and bags are scarce. Can we 


ment’s 


rains ? 


not use notices such as : 
** No books are issued on wet days,” 
or “ So the book famine that we 
cannot afford to allow readers to damage a 
single volume through carrying it in the rain,” 
“It is raining; the library is not available,” 
or * No waterproot bag or case, no Book.” 
Well what about it ? 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 


of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
Riper (Fremont) The Scholar and the Future 
of the Research Library, a Problem and [ts 
Solution. Frontis. New York, Hadham 
Press. $4.00 net. 
lhe author has been worried for some years by the 
vast growth of libraries and the consequent increase of 
Staff and accommodation needed to cope with the work 
tle estimates that the Library of Yale University, if it 
increases at its present rate, will in another hundred 
contain 2 volumes and require a afl 


severe 1S 


years 





for cataloguing of over 5,000 persons. This is a big 

problem and the author’s solution is micro-photography 

On this plan the whole of a book could be photographed 

on the back of a catalogue card. So that our futur 

libraries will consist of a combined book Stack and card 
catalogue. Well, that’s an idea—but we don’t entireh 
agree with it ! 

WINCHELL (Constance M. Winchell) Reference 
Books of 1941-1943. Chicago American 
Library Association. $1.50. 

The Third Supplement to Mudge’s Gude ts 
Reference Books, covers the three years 1941-1943. k 
has a general index to the three Supplements. 
Cocumsia UNiverstry in the City of New 

York. Bulletin of Information, April 22nd. 

Announcement of the School of Library Service 
for the Summer Session of 1944 and the Winter and 
Spring Sessions 1944-1945. New York Morningside 
Heights. 

READING IN ToroNnTO. 1943. Being the 
Sixtieth Annual Report of the Toronto 
Public Library Board for the Year 1943. 
Utility Printing Specialities. 

Universtry OF LONDON Lisbrary. List of 
Be oks belonging to the Sir Edward Deller 
Memorial Library Presented by Anonymous 
Donors. 

GENERAL 

Butter (EF. Amy) Darkness Over Germany, 
With a Foreword by A. D. Lindsay, C.B.E. 
Illus. Longmans. tos. 6d. net. 

Interviews with anti-Nazi Germans form a large 
part of the first seétion of this book. ‘The second part is 
devoted to a Study of German Youth and its devotion 
to Hitler. After five years of war it is difficult for us to 
imagine the State of the anti-Nazi German, if indeed he 
exists at all, and the author seems very much in the same 
position. ‘The illustrations throw illumination on the 
Nazi influence over their young followers. 

Danquan (J. B.) A Fragment of Gold Coast 
Ethics and Religion. Illus. by Kofi Antubam. 
Lutterworth, 14s. net. 

Religion knows nd geographical boundaries, and 
here is a work which comes from an unusual quarter of 
the globe, namely the Gold Coast where the Akan 
family, some four million strong, have their home, both 
spiritual and earthly. The book fills a gap in the 
publishers’ series of volumes dealing with missionary 
research subjects. ‘The treatment of the special subjeé 
with which the author deals is both scholarly and 
exhaustive. The text is divided into five separate 
sections and there is a Postscript and Appendices and 
notes on the Adinkra illustrations. Very interesting and 
unusual as a monument to the faith of a little-known 
people, : 
Dun op (lames) Death and After: Survival, 

Resurrection and Reunion. Lutterworth. 
4s. net, 

Provided that this little work can carry out its 
words of promise that it provides “ a spiritual shelter 
to which ordinary folk can come for safety, comfort and 
peace in the dark days of bereavement, doubt and fear,” 
it should find a large circle of readers. It contains many 
ideas, most of them familiar to those who have Studied 
the question of survival after death. In the present 
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holocaust of death here as well as on the Continent a 
million anxious hearts must now be probing into the 
question which the author endeavours to answer 
satisfactorily. 

Eputn (FL. L.) British Woodland Trees. Illus., 
coloured frontis. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 

lo the town“dweller this beautiful book brings a 
feeling of deep regret that he cannot Study at first hand 
the woodland heritage of England, here so admirably 
described and piétured. The best he can do is to travel 
through the forest with Mr. Edlin, by the well-known 
armchair method, in the dim-out. The coloured 
frontispiece is from a painting by John Crome, the 
jacket design by Brian Cook and there are thirty-two 
full-page plates and twenty-one line drawings com- 
prising 527 separate figures. But this is not only a 
picture book. It tells of the different kinds of trees in 
thirty-eight chapters, and appendices give key to the 
identification ot broadleaves and to the coniferous 
varieties. A very restful volume to turn to in these 
strenuous times. 

Grew (Joseph C.) Ten Years in Japan. A 
Contemporary Record drawn from the 
Diaries and Private and Official Papers. 
Foreword by Sir Robert Craigie. Illus. 
Hammond, Hammond. 1s. net. 

The memoirs of the American Ambassador to 
Japan during the ten years 1932-1942 form very 
interesting reading. ‘The development of the war spirit 
in the policy of the Japanese Government is shown in 
detail. The Ambassador worked very hard in the 
negotiations between the Governments but, owing to 
the double-faced attitude of the Japanese and_ the 
see-saw attions of the various parties, the long period 
of warring elements and intrigue culminated in disaster. 
The Ambassador continued to play for time but the 
Japanese were thirsting to show their military strength 
and in 1937 they struck at China. War in Europe gave 
them the opportunity for which they had been waiting 
to fultil their ambitions, and by their aétions they have 
brought about the necessity of a total defeat if the far 
eastern problems are finally to be settled. 

HAUGLAND (Vern) Letter From New Guinea. 

net. 

a man who Strugeled alone in the 

wilderness after being lost in an army bomber in the 

darkness of a Stormy tropical night. Ile denies the 
possibility of writing about this part of his lite in book 
torm as he declares he is a mere journalist. Thar mav be 
so, but his attempt is nevertheless successful and he 
describes the wanderings through the junule, face to 

face with incredible hardships and deprivations, in a 

vivid Style which will bring his adventures home to 

many a reader, Here is a graphic sidelight on the wat 

with its travedies and sufferings, apart from the aétual 


Hammond. 6s. 
The Story of 


battles scenes. 
HoyLAND (John 5S.) We Who 
Lutterworth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Pictures of Indian life told from the inside by one 
who lived there for many years and became acquainted 
with workers, peasants and many other types of the 
natives. ‘The author gathered from these people—most 
of them suffering trom many ills—their ideas and 
thoughts about their work and life in general. One of 
the most pathetic Stories is perhaps that of the girl child 
married at five years of age, as the custom is, and 
widowed at fifteen. More cheerful is the story of the 


\re India 





£35,000 avairasre—wanteo 


OWNERS OF BUSINESSES WISHING 
TO RETIRE SHOULD READ THIS 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A Client has entrusted Business 
Brokers Limited, of 46 St. James's 
Place, London, S. W.1 (Regent 4720), 
to purchase for him a number of 


BOOKSHOPS or LIBRARIES 


Owners please note that no fee 
or commission will be payable by 
them to Business Brokers Limited. 
Arrangements will be made under 
which existing Staffs can be 
retained. When replying mark 
letters CONFIDENTIAL for the 
attention of Managing Director, 


Business Brokers Ltd. 


46 St. James's Place, London, S.W.1 











Nawab, a self-made man, owning ten villages, wealthy, 

very wealthy with vast power which nothing can shake, 

‘* so long at least as the syStem now working continues.”’ 

‘There are nineteen sketches of various classes of people 

in cities, country distriéts and the jungles of India. 

James (Father) The Music of Life. Cork, 
Mercier Press. 6s. 6d. net. 

Father James in this his latest book (for he has 
written many), writes of the more hopeful side of life 
which he says is seen by those who possess the golden 
key of Faith. ‘ The important thing in man’s commerce 
with the world around him is just his capacity for seeing 
Experience never is what merely happens to us ; it ts 
compounded of events and our reactions to them,” he 
writes. ‘This is the sort of tonic we need at the present 
time. 

Joyce. (Il. S$.) Holiday Trout Fishing. Dia- 

grams. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

~ Mr. loyee is a bit of a humorist. For many years 
he looked out for a book that would give him the 
information on Trout Fishing that he required, but as 
he could not find one reasonably priced, when he 
reached the age of sixty he decided to write one himself. 
\fter so much personal experience he has thoroughly 
mastered his subjeét, and here is the very valuable result. 
Prices of books have risen considerably since he first 
looked out for what he wanted, but nobody can grumble 
about that. ‘The final chapter on cooking the fish after 
catching him is enough to make anyone’s mouth water 
in these restriéted days. 
Kontr (Halvdan) and Skarp (Sigmund) The 

Voice of Norway. Hutchinson. 15s. net. 

A résumé of Norwegian history and literature from 
the earliest period to the present time. The developmen, 
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of the country as an independent kingdom and then 


under the sovereignty first of Denmark and then of 


Sweden, until in 1905 it gained its independence once 
more, is outlined and the main points emphasized. The 
literary history is dealt with in similar style from the 


Eddas and Sagas up to the tine of Holberg and later of 


Ibsen and Bjornson. A very useful introduction to an 
important seétion of Scandinavian history. The first 
part, “ State and Socicty,” has been contributed by 

Halvdan Koht, and the second part, “ Literature,” by 

Sigmund Skard. 

Kunost (Alexander) The Basis of Czecho- 
slovak Unity. Frontis. Dakers. Cloth, 5s. 
net; paper, 3s. 6d. net. 

Political Strife im the Balkans is so much a 
recognised State of affairs that any work which tends to 
clucidate the position between these confliGting factors 
is to be welcomed. The purpose of the work under 
consideration is to correét, if possible, the misunder- 
Standings that exist owing to the propaganda of the 
Nazi group and of the Hungarian revisionists with regard 
to the unity of the Czechs and Slovaks. The author 
vives a scholarly and lucid exposition of the problems 
involved. Viscount Cecil of Chelwood contributes a 
Foreword. 


Lewis (Eiluned) Morning Songs and Other 

Macmillan. 4s. net. 

Fifteen of these poems deal charmingly with the 
various phases of childhood, from the mother’s point of 
view. They are followed by a seleétion of verses 
gathered under the title of “‘ December Apples and 
other Poems,” many of them being reprinted from 
earlier sources. The last poem in the little volume is 
entitled “‘ Man and his Books,” and describes the solace 
they are to him, especially in “* the creeping years.” 
Murray (C. de B.) Rebuilding 

Gratton. 7s. 6d. net. ' 

Nhe author in this attempt at Rebuilding Europe 
considers that the Treaty of Versailles should have been 
moditied long before the outbreak of war. He points 
out the various blunders in it and their reactions on the 
peoples of Europe. His view of the future suggests 
that it must be based on a Christian democracy and his 
summing up piétures a happier new world. 

Scorr (Robert L.) God Is My Co-Pilot. With 
a Foreword by Major-General C.  L. 
Chennault. Ulus. Hodder & Stoughton. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Poems. 


Europe. 


Colonel Scott is well qualified to write of his 
experiences in the air. His whole life expressed his 
passion for flying and he fought through many 
difficulties to fulfil his ambition. The pages of his book 
team with exciting incident and his record firstly as a 
* One Man Air Force,” and afterwards as Commander ot 
the American Fighters in China show a courage and 
determination hardly ever excelled, if often equalled. 
But there is much more to say of this inspiring book. 
It is written in the most entertaining style which makes 
the reader feel that the author's hair-raising exploits are 
merely everyday events, and that from his armchair he 
can visualise the surroundings and participate in the 
spirit of adventure which animates every episode 
Colonel Scott’s ultimate desire is to drive on into the 
heart of Japan and to achieve tinal victory. May his 
wish soon be vranted. 


SmirH (R. A. L.) Bath. — Illus. 
12s. 6d. net. 


To think of Bath is to remember Beau Nash, who 
did so much to make the town a Metropolis of fashion 
and folly. But there is much more to the history of Bath 
than that, and this well illustrated book is replete with 
fascinating historical detail covering a period of many 
centuries. Here is a charming gift book with its repro- 
duétions from the engravings of Nattes and illustrations 
by Paul Fripp. ‘The book jacket has been reproduced 
from an aquatint by Thomas Malton. Well up to the 
Batsford standard ! 
Sovier CALENDAR, 1944. _ Illus. 

Foreign Publishing House. 

\n ambitious publication with illustrations on 
nearly every page of outstanding events in Russia 
accompanied by text. An excellent souvenir. 


Batstord, 


Me SCOW 


Tempe (William) The Church Looks Forward, 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

These addresses have been colleéted and arranged 
by Dr. Temple from many sermons and speeches 
delivered by him during the first eighteen months after 
he became Archbishop of Canterbury. His many 
followers will tind pleasure and spiritual refreshment in 
this handy volume, in which the material is so arranged 
as to show a measure of continuity. The keynote of the 
whole may be found in Chapter X, “ The Crisis of 
Western Civilisation,” as well as in the looking forward 
beyond the end of the war to the gathering of the fruits 
of a true and lasting peace. 


Unwin (Stanley) Publishing in Peace and War, 
with Some Notes on “ the Future of English 
Books on the Continent after the War ” and 
“ The Status of Books.” Allen & Unwin. 
6d. net. 

Mr. Unwin has an undoubted vift of saying what he 
means in the clearest and most definite language, and he 
means to tell everyone about the importance of produc- 
ing vood books and more good books of a certain 
Standard. In this brochure he warns the would-be 
aspirant that not only hard work but a certain flair for 
the right thing is necessarv if he means to reach his 
desired goal. Wisely enough he points out the many 
qualifications necessary which a man should possess to 
make a success of the publishing trade, beginning with 
art, taste, knowledge of paper, printing, bookbinding 
and blockmaking. Even these things are not enough. 
Marketing of the finished product is perhaps of the 
gteatest importance of all. The short chapter on the 
Future of English Books on the Continent after the 
War, reprinted from a discussion at a meeting of the 
P.E.N. Club, should be carefully studied. Since when 
has the author's name been used as a right-hand headline, 
as it is in this production? This seems to be an 


innovation - 


Wuyre (Arthur James) The 
Modern Italy. 1715-1920. 
well. 1os. net. 


Evolution of 
Oxtord, Black- 


The Story of the unification of Italy, the downfall 
of the temporal power of the Pope and the establishment 
of a democratic kingdom is well told in Mr. W hyte’s 
volume. The struggle tor political freedom was a tragic 


one against all the forces of religion and the prehistoric 
The final vidtory was not 


royal families of the South. 
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until the old Republicans and the northern 


won 
Rovalists joined in the attack on the Papal States and 


the Southern Kingdoms. A. scholarly addition to 


historical works on Italy. 
FICTION 


MATTrHEWMAN (Phyllis) ‘Timber Girl. Lutter- 
worth. 6s, net. 

Dressed in fawn shirt and breeches with a vreen 
pullover and beret, Janis Carey sets out to begin her 
new life as a member of the Women’s Timber Corps. 
\fter training for a month in Yorkshire she goes to her 
job in the New Forest, and though she finds it hard work 
at first, the charm of living among trees grows upon her 
and she makes many new friends, among them is Tony, 
otherwise Anthony Howard of the Forestry Com 
mission. It is then that romance Steps in to lighten the 
burden of the working days. 

Rusw (Philip) Rogue’s Lute. Dakers. 9s. 6d. 
net. 

Villon was a true Bohemian if it is permissible to 
use the expression of anyone who lived in the fifteenth 
century. His career was chequered and he committed 
several crimes and composed some marvellous poetry in 
the intervals of numerous escapades. No wonder that 
his lite attraéts the attention of the novelist, and here we 
have a historical novel which adequately pictures the 
times, and tells as much of his Story as is known, most of 
it culied ftom his own writings. There are many 
quotations from his verses which add considerably to 
the interest of the Story. 

SrarrR (Leonora) The Colour of Happiness. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Major Fergus Dunbar and Sharrow Forsythe decide 
to marry for liking rather than for love. It goes without 
saying that the outcome of liking, in this case, will 
be love, but there are so many intervening doubts, 
despondencies, and despairs, offset by joy, delight and 
hopes, that the brighter aspeéts win all along the linc. 
Eventually the charming heroine of the novel, Sharrow 
named after the old family home), finds that the colour 
of happiness is the most lovely colour to be found on 
carth, in sea or in sky. 


THomson (A. A.) 


8s. Od. net. 

The author has a pretty humour and a clever way 
of presenting his charaéters. Mrs. Paddle is a scream. 
Musical Comedy star, Sheila Drew, and her publicity 
avent, Tubby, settle in at Columbine Cottage, in 
Pippins Tuckery and have a most amusing time. When 
Paul and Virginia invade the village thinus begin to 
happen in rapid succession. Just the sort of Story to 
relieve a tedious hour. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AGENDA. A Quarterly Journal of Reconstruction, 
Vol. Ill, No. 2, May, 1944. Contains important articles 
by Charles Grant Robertson, Gilbert Murray, Gordon 
laylor, |. R. L. Schneider, etc., ete. 


A.L.A. BULLETIN, July, 
LIBRARLAN, September, 1944.—THI 


Cottage Loaf. Jenkins. 


1944 rHI 
\MERICAN 


SERB, July, 1944.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, September, 1944. THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, = July, 1944. — NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, May, July, t944.—TRICOLORE, Vol. 
No. 4. 


uw 
uw 


The Library Association 


AND Home Counries BRANCHS 
REFERENCE Group. 

OwiInNG to the attack on Southern England by 
Flying Bombs, it has.not been possible to hold 
the usual meetings of the Group, but the rapid 
progress of events in Europe seems to indicate 
that it will be possible to meet again in the very 
near future. 

It may be of interest to record, an enquiry 
recently received for an illustration of that 
famous article of a medical practitioner’s 
equipment—** The Doctor’s Black Bag.” Our 
picture collection did not contain anything ot 
this nature and a thorough search through 
medical histories and other books, was to our 
surprise, quite unsuccesstul. However we 
were able to obtain from our Public Health 
Department a. very complete catalogue of 
Surgical Instruments, Appliances, and Hospital 
Equipment, containing several good illustra- 
tions of the Black Bag. 

Central Library, HM. ¥; 

East Ham, E.6. 


Correspondence 
Tue Eptror, 

“ Lrprary Wor xb.” 
Sir, 

We live and learn. From Phaedrus we hear : 
(a) ** Sunday is a day of leisure when we have 
time to use reference libraries and change 
books ” ; (4) the British Sunday is a bore, the 
cure tor which is Sunday opening ot libraries ; 
> from cinemas to 


LONDON 


ROYFFE, 


(¢c) since other ‘* necessities ” 


pubs are open then public libraries had bette 
do likewise if they want to prove themselves 
“necessary” too. The only people evidently 
preventing this Utopia are elettorate-ridden 
town councillors, selfish library assistants and 
organising parsons. 

Though Phaedrus feels strongly that there 
are churches preaching neither carnestly not 
powerfully and that there is a feeling that 
* being a Christian one day a week is enough ” 
(and | agree with him), such indignation is no 
argument for the abolition of Sunday as 
primarily a day set aside for honouring the 
Creator. But the place for attacking unsatis- 
factory religions is not the pages of a profes 
sional journal; nor should it be passed over 
that, whatever the attitude of the State religion 
may be to the practising of the Christian way of 
life, there is, at least, one faith that while 
worshipping from Monday to Saturday yet 
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feels the necessity for Sunday observance in 
particular. 

If Sunday is a bore can the opening of 
libraries dispel the boredom ? Can we hope to 
succeed where cinemas and pubs have failed, 
as indeed they must have since, despite the 
present opening of these places along with 
museums and art galleries, Phaedrus assures 
us that our cities on Sundays are still “ horrible 
The fault of boredom may well lie 
with the individual and not with the local 
authority who doesn’t provide bread and 
circuses on Sundays. 

Then there are these selfish assistants who on 
week days normally keep libraries open till 
9 p.m. or even to p.m. in the case of reference 
departments, while other folk have Saturday 
afternoon or mid-week half days with their 
work finishing anytime between 5 p.m. and 
7 p.m. Yet Phaedrus tells us that these people 
have only Sunday for leisure! Really, | begin 
to wonder how libraries issue thousands of 
books per week (lending and reference) when 
public leisure is so limited, Can it be that our 
books are colleéted by harassed wives or 
obliging little brothers ? 

By all means let us suit the never-satistied 
public. Let us keep open all night for the 
baker who sleeps through the day ; let us keep 
open all day for the typist who sleeps through 
the night ; and then let us keep open on 
Sunday just in case the reader who could have 
come on Saturday wants to know on Sunday 
what can very well wait till Monday. 

Yours, ete., 


EX-PRESBYTERIAN, 


holes.” 


\ VERY-SELPISH 


Liprror, 
Tue LiprRARY 


Din 
Wor.p.” 

September 4th, 1944. 
oir, 
Speaking recently on the paper shortage and 
its impact on literature, Professor Haldane 
Stated bluntly that it was “ extraordinarily 
difficult to get paper for anything but official 
propaganda and second-rate pornography.” 
It would be interesting to know what the 
Professor rates as first-class pornography, but 
that is beside the point. A few of us have 
repeatedly attacked the paper control for its 
utter lack of balance, although the library 
profession as a whole does not’seem unduly 
perturbed, Now, quite spontaneously, con- 
firmation of the suspected trend of affairs is 
coming from several fresh quarters. It has long 
been known that some of the greatest literary 
works are unobtainable through lack of paper 


| 


to reprint, but even new productions are now 
driven out. Dr.G. M. Trevelyan is probably the 
greatest living English historian, and his latest 
book, English Social History, was ready for 
publication in 1942, but had to be published in 
\merica, and only now, over two years later, 
has it become available in this country. One is 
loth to believe that a government department 
does not wish the English people to study their 
own social history, but whatever the reason 
this work has been denied them for two years, 
The Nazis burn their literary masterpieces ; we 
seem to be saving time by preventing the 
publication of anything of importance. 
Yours faithfully, 
Central Public Library, \. LL. CARVER, 
Portsmouth. Deputy City Librarian. 


Sir September 9th, 1944. 


Further to my letter regarding Trevelyan’s 
new book, | have just had brought to my notice 
a letter from one of our suppliers which makes 
the case even worse than | had imagined. | 
enclose a copy omitting the name of the firm, 
which is one of the best-known in the country. 

September 4th, 1944. 
“ We thank you for your letter of the 30th 
ultimo, With regard to Trevelyan’s English 

Social History, order No. 5353. On publica- 

tion this title was absurdly rationed, in faé 

we only received shree copies out of our original 
order for a hundred, and it was therefore quite 
impossible for us to supply you with this 
title. We have however been in touch with 
the Publishers, Messrs. Longmans, and they 
inform us that this book is now being 
re-printed, and has their priority binding 
order. But they themselves are in the hands 
of the binders, who often have to drop their 
ordinary business and do work for the Government. 

We are therefore unable to give you any 

definite date as to when this book will be 

ready, and it may take wo or three months 
before it is available again.” 

I feel very Strongly on this matter and | think 
the profession should do something officially, 
but pressure can only come through individual 
librarian’s convictions. This book is really 
inyportant and one wonders how many other 
important books are being treated in the same 
way. 

Incidentally we obtained three copies of 
Shaw’s new book without any difficulty from 
which | infer that they would not dare to try 
this on with G.B.S. ! 

Yours faithfully, 
\. LL. CARVER, Deputy City Librarian, 
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Editorial 

THE passing at the very height of his powers of Dr. Temple will be felt keenly by librarians 
whose memories of his years of office as President of the Library Association must be amongst 
their most valued ones. His processional way through life from the Palace at Exeter to that at 
Canterbury has been told by many and his statesmanship, eloquence, literary gifts and fine 


Stalwart, entirely friendly and delightful figure who controlled the Scarborough Conference 
with skill, dignity and companionable humour. His dinner-table stories were some of the best 
we remember. As a writer he was one of the foremost religious philosophers of his generation 
and, in education, his advocacy of adult education gave it the high place it holds in public 
eSteem today. 

* * * * * + 

Considerable progress is being made by the Library Association, we are informed, in the 
direétion of providing librarianship training for the men and women now in the services. In 
brief, an effort is being made to re-open the University of London School of Librarianship 
and to provide at a seleéted number of important technical colleges in England, Scotland and 
Wales whole-time courses for the Registration (Associate) Examination and in some or all of 
them for the Final Examination. A campaign is afoot for the recognition of these courses by 
the national and local authorities, and it is hoped to persuade public and other library committees 
to allow leave of absence—if possible with pay—so that men who have served may be given 
the opportunity to complete their training. Moreover, in the long term plan of the Association 
it is hoped to do away entirely with the need for the part-time training such as now exists. 
It is hoped that all training may take place during one or two years of grace granted to suitable 
candidates who have already done a short period of library service in which they have proved 
their fitness for the training. So far as the men and women on service are concerned, it is 
essential that the Library Association should know the extent of the demand that may exist 
for such training. No doubt the expression of a wish to receive such training will not 
immediately effect any man’s release to undertake it; in faét the authorities do not look 
favourably upon any scheme which seems to invite Students to try to get out of national 
service in order to take courses. Nevertheless, when the time of demobilization occurs some 
influence may lie in the fact that a student has resolved to undertake a course. We hope these 
words may reach the many possible students and that they will make their desire to train 
known to the Secretary of the Library Association at Chaucer House. It should be said that the 
scheme is by no méans complete at present and that these words do not profess to be official 
in the strict sense, but they indicate what we are assured are the material facts. 

* * * * + * 

When we criticize we believe very warmly in allowing the statement we criticize to be 
defended by its maker. In The Library Review (Summer, 1944, page 166) appears a Statement 
from a county librarian, of which these are the a¢tual words :- 

It would be a pity if the progress of the library service were impeded because, however 
essential a knowledge of library technique is to the librarian, the Council of the Library 
\ssociation considers it more important to classify Plato’s Republic, than to read it. 

Of this we wrote (“ THe Lisrary Worvp,” July, page 2) : 

The Council, of course, does nothing of the sort. Nevertheless, if the writer has read 
the arguments of Socrates a hundred times and cannot classify them, he is not a good 
librarian. It is the sort of muddled thinking shown in our quotation, however well-meant, 
that gives the world so poor a view of our profession. 

To this we received the rejoinder : 


Vol, xlvii., 536. 
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it is difficult to answer a critic who has entirely missed the point of an argument. No 
Statement was made that a librarian however well educated and well read can be good at his 
job if he is unable to classify. The argument was that the young entrant into the library 
profession should be able to acquire, while working at his job, sufficient knowledge ot 
library technique to serve him during his first few years, that his free time during this 
period should be spent acquiring a good general education, and that after having studied 
one or more cultural subjects and having acquired some practical knowledge of work in a 
library, he could then more easily apply himself to the theoretical and more advanced 
aspects of classification, etc. It is my contention that ‘* what gives the world so poor a view 
of our profession ” is the faét that though we have insisted on qualifications in cataloguing 
and classifying, we have not insisted still more or. a good general education. Many qualifi- 
cations go to make a good librarian and all are necessary, but some qualifications 
are fundamental. Your critic I feel, cannot see the wood for the trees. 

This, however, is a very different statement from the one we criticized and we find no 
fault with it. Of course, the fundamental qualifications of a librarian are education and a 
knowledge of literature, but these are of poor value for the librarian as librarian unless they 
are organized by a skilled knowledge of library methods. In spite of all the talk about culture, 
the fundamental thing about the profession is that it consists of librarians—or should do. 
We assure our fair correspondent that one is equally erroneous who sees only the wood 
and overlooks the trees. 

* & * * B * 
THe MANCHESTER ReEPOR’ 

It is sometimes observed that the contribution of large public libraries to librarianship ts 
not realized. This may be because in some of them, the staff appears not to participate in 
discussions in library journals as a rule, although exceptions exist; a result it has been 
suggested of the paternal attitude of the chief librarians. This last suggestion we do not accept 
as there can be few librarians who expect their staffs to think on all matters as they themselves 
do, although they are entitled to the fullest loyalty. Another reason, it is alleged, is the 
inbreeding of such Staffs; the libraries think themselves self-sufficient, their towns large 
enough to produce all suitable library workers. We do not know how many places have this 
charatteristic, perhaps few, because clearly a man who is bred from junior to principal in one 
library has necessarily a limited experience. ‘These conditions do not in any way apply to 
Manchester, which for re last thirty years has opened its doors tolibrarians trained elsewhere. 
The city now Stands in the forefront of library endeavour with a central library which ts the 
envy of “less happier” towns, a fine Stafl, a progressive and “ experimenting ” system. 
Mr. Nowell has just issued the 92nd annual of the city libraries and it is as remarkable, as the 
reports from our great towns now seem to be. The mass of the organization is enormous ; 
a Stock of well over a million volumes, including a reference library with nearly 400,000 
volumes, and total additions, even in war stringency, of 70,444 volumes ; issues of over six 
millions to home readers—over one and a half millions of increase—including 972,000 to 
children. These are almost astronomical figures, and few of us can assess them in terms of 
human improvement and happiness. The reference issues here, as elsewhere, have dropped 
somewhat heavily, but even witha loss of 127,000 are Still 364,184—enough to satisfy more 
modest ambitions than those of the Manchester stat. Of course, the student-age men and women 
are away and the high issues to those at home or who visit the city are a forecast of the demand 
that will come, like an avalanche, when peace is here. The work has been immensely varied 
and we wish we had space to detail it; the extra-mural work included the successful hospital 
library service, which has been retarded by the lack of voluntary workers, who alone make a 
full service possible, but yet issued 87,000 volumes ; books for the Forces, Civil Defence, 
periodicals for various good causes, books to evacuated schools and to H.M. Prisons. The 
exhibitions have been many and ¢ stensive, with visitors more than a hundred thousand in all ; 
book-display covered 23 subjeéts and we wish Mr. Nowell would give us some account of 
their organization and results. Leaving aside many important matters, we are delighted to 
see that the care of the venerable Chetham’s Library has, in effect, passed temporarily into the 
hands of Mr. Nowell and his staff. This demands a larger comment than we can make now as, 
indeed, does the whole Report, which we commend warmly to our readers. 
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The Survey of Reading 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 

One fears to be commonplace when one says that over a number of years now librarians have 
been deeply concerned as to the quality of the work they do. They know that if a library has 
been for a long time under the direction of a body with some care for culture, even if the 
funds employed have been small, the result has been a colleétion of the best books, or at any 
rate a selection of them. They know too that almost every day some careless critic finds fault 
with a library for frivolity, for the supplying of literary dope, for inadequacies in its non- 
fiction Stock and many other apparent faults. Often the people who make these criticisms 
are members of the very authorities which have withheld the means by which alone libraries 
could be made effeétive. There are, of course, those who do not desire to know the faéts 
because these have a way of preventing the joy of attack which appears to be the main. pastime 
of many men in public life. It is not merely for these reasons, however, that the study of what 
people actually do read is desirable ; there is the earnest desire in all good librarians to feel 
that their libraries are what they should be—the background and power-house of the 
intelleétual life of their communities. The claim is a lofty one and cannot be sustained in 
many places, where we have to admit that the library service has not yet reached a satisfactory 
level. Where this is not reached one of three causes as a rule prevails: a mean c yuncil, an 
incompetent committee, or a bad librarian. Any one of these may stultify the other two, but 
too often the three exist in company. It is a vicious circle where an unworthy library earns 
the apathy of its committee and the disgusted contempt of the council—even if it has sufficient 
energy to be disgusted. For the bad library in this position it would seem that the only 
salvation is for some national power to insist upon the way of redemption. 

Where the service is reasonably good will be found the librarian who is probably least 
satisfied with it. Any librarian who is able to rub his hands with satisfaction at the quality of 
his service must be of limited intelligence or knqwledge, because the librarian deals 
omniscience and never can possess it ; he never has all the books he needs, or never all of the 
kind he needs; his work is never complete and never can be. It could be complete only if 
people were static, thought never changed, science were petrified, and in fact the universe of 
men and things stood still. Our humility is the Stepping stone to any good work we may be 
priv ileged to do. 

It is therefore not surprising that in the course of nearly a century of public library work, 
—— have now and then endeavoured to make enquiry into the reading life of people. 

lo pursue it on ideal lines is impossible since no librarian even in the longest life in libraries 
has been able to watch a number of people from the day in childhood when they began to 
read to, say, their sixtieth year. There might be some mechanical way of keeping records 
of seleéted people, from which could be inferred the influence upon their character and doings 
of the books they read. We have not achieved it yet. My own first experiment was made about 
twenty years ago, when we endeavoured to find out what were the books most demanded by 
children and by what children. The experiment was interesting but its conclusions were in 
some cases untrustworthy and in others absurd: children always endeavour to placate or to 
please their elders. Everyone of us who has interviewed candidates for junior assistantships, 
when we ask them for their favourite authors, which we probably know to be Westerman, 
Angela Brazil or some later author of that type—a perfectly healthy taste—is surprised to 
hear from the younggers that Ruskin, Dickens or Shakespeare is really their favourite. That 
sort of record, then, is of very little use. With children only continuous observation by their 
librarians can give any useful results. 

\ttempts have been made to get at the adult. A quite early experiment of this kind was 
the purely empirical course of examining books on the shelves, made by Dr. E. A. Savage over 
twenty years ago and described by him at the Glasgow Conference of the Library Association 
in 1924. By examining the date labels of books he was able to assess the demand for them, and 
this enabled him to strengthen or reduce his stock in accordance with what he learned. It 
does not seem to be a very original method but it was indeed thought to be novel by the 
Conference. It appeared to me that this method could not be undertaken by busy librarians 
as frequently or as thoroughly as the work demanded. | therefore adopted a very detailed 
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form of issue record, which involved the daily count—under seventy Dewey headings—oft 
the issues from libraries. The results of this and other similar experiments were published in 
my Revision of Public Library Stock (Grafton, 1929), which | believe was the first attempt at 
providing a method for syStematic reading study. A few years ago, however, Dr. Douglas 
Waples, of the Graduate School of Library Science in the University of Chicago, began on a 
scale and with a minuteness quite new the study of the reading habit from every imaginable 
point of view, literary and social. He took selected groups of the population and had them 
questioned as to what they were reading at a particular time. The method was applied to 
towns, different strata of society, varied occupations, and varied ages. Calculations for error 
and other scientific factors were used so that the whole of the social ingredients which might 
condition reading were related to the study. Nothing of so detailed a character has been 
attempted over here. | have watched Dr. Waples at work personally in my own library and 
discussed the matter with him at various times, and can see how intricate the studies involved 
are. They require a Staff of investigators who can be focussed on the area or class under 
review at particular moments in great strength. Moreover, the working out of the results 
is an onerous task. I say this in the hope that British librarians may again be induced to 
examine the work done, which has been embodied in several volumes, and new results are 
shown in articles in The Library Quarterly (University of Chicago). 

A simpler form of enquiry was undertaken in Croydon in 1935. In this case a schedule of 
questions was prepared, setting out in order in simple form the headings of the classification 
and with ample room for comment. Our readers were invited to tell us, in order, the three 
subjects in which they were most interested. They were especially asked (1) what use the 
library had been to them, (2) in what way it had failed them, and (3) for any suggestions for the 
improvement of the service. The schedule was much longer than this but these were the 
main features of it. This was distributed for four months to every likely reader using the 
libraries. | suppose in that time many thousands of copies of the printed form were distributed ; 
of this large number only 557 readers did anything with them. British people, until this war, 
have been almost totally unacquainted with official forms ; they conneét them with income 
tax, national registration (which, of course, we had from 1916 onwards), police summonses, 
and rate demands. They dislike them intensely and it seems, as a rule, fill them in reluétantly 
and with as much delay as the law allows. Apparently they regarded our enquiry form as a 
form of the snooping which the newspapers have so unjustly declared the modern enquiries 
of the Ministry of Information to be. We therefore started off with only a ten per cent. view 
of the reading habit of the people. 

We gained some interesting and not a little astounding information: for example, that 
readers judged the library almost entirely by the books they found on the open shelves ; in 
spite of notices and invitations, they rarely consulted the staff because they “ did not like to 
trouble them” ; they did not consult the catalogues or class lists or even the subjeét index. 
This was one of the grievous results of open access, of course. The catalogue habit, which 
implies and involves some conscious if not necessarily intelligent choice of reading, has 
apparently been destroyed. In our case we had dogmatic declarations that we had no books on 
such subjects as electronics and vector analysis, that all our engineering and specialist scientific 
books were obsolete or obsolescent, and so on to a surprising degree. The fact that the best 
books are frequently ‘‘ out,” and often can only be obtained reasonably quickly by bespeaking, 
was not appreciated although notices pointing out both facts appear on all the guides, which 
are at intervals of about three feet in the libraries. | have often said that people have acquired 
what may be called a “ poster blindness”: they never were able to see what was always 
before them, but this blindness is now so developed that they do not even read new posters. 
| suppose there are so many posters in the world in general that those in the library share the 
common fate. The experience of the criticisms was only to create a pessimistic feeling that 
the utmost publicity would not produce very complete results. There were values in the 
enquiry, but they were mainly negative. A zeport on this was prepared and I had the pleasure 
of sending copies of it to some of my colleagues. 

This year for Leeds Central Lending Library an enquiry with its own novelty has been 
completed and is embodied in a report entitled .4 Reading Survey, a 36-page demy odtavo 
pamphlet which | hope will receive the careful study of all who have to provide for and work 
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lending libraries. A day in March was chosen for the experiment as representing the busiest 
time of the library year. Every adult reader who entered the lending library received a 
questionnaire—altogether 1,151 copies were distributed in the day. These borrowers took out 
3,170 books. Here again the experience of their return resembles that at Croydon: 215 only, 
or one-fifth of the whole, were returned. I expeét the reasons for this were much the same. 
After the day the staff made a list of every book that had been borrowed and the name and 
occupation of the borrower. I think the figures show what is the experience of most observant 
librarians. First, as Mr.Gordon says, the ‘‘ marked disparity between the types of non-fiction 
borrowed by men and women.” Women’s interests lie mainly in literature and biography on eqnal 
terms with men; they borrow about half the number of books on travel, music, philosophy, 
politics, art and gardening and, as is quite natural, only a small proportion of books on 
engineering, science and sports. I think this sports disparity is typical when one considers 
men’s interest in football and the average woman’s wonder at that interest. A little more 
Strange is that Leeds has found that women read only a small proportion of the books on 
history. The next fact was that only 66 per cent. of the books borrowed were fiction, which 
appears to us to be most satisfactory if the novel is regarded in any way as undesirable—a view 
which I do not share, nor does Mr. Gordon. He, however, says that ‘‘ the reading of ordinary 
fiction is mainly an anodyne to the many Strains of life,” but he goes on to the praétical fact 
that “ it commonly accompanies reading of a more serious nature.” That is the universal 
healthy experience. One of the interesting faéts that Mr. Gordon brings out is that on the day 
there was a paucity of the fine classics of English fiction on the shelves, which were completely 
denuded of Jane Austen, Phyllis Bentley, the Brontes, Cronin, Winifred Holtby, Sinclair 
Lewis, Charles Morgan and Romain Rolland, and had only one work of Arnold Bennett, 
Theodore Dreiser, E. M. Forster, Aldous Huxley, de Maupassant, J. C. Powys, J. B. Priestley, 
Frank Swinnerton and Anthony Trollope. It was very interesting too to discover that of 34 
copies of Chesterton there were in 4; of 49 of Conrad, 7; of 87 of Dickens, 24; of 81 of 
Galsworthy, 14; of 69 of Hardy, 26; of 30 of Meredith, 15 ; of 66 of Walter Scott, 29 ; and 
of 47 of Stevenson, 18. These figures are worth consideration as they show that of our 
greater writers two out of every three books are still in constant circulation. The shades of 
Hugh Walpole are gratified | hope to learn that of 128 copies only 4 were available. It may 
be, of course, that the stock of all these authors has been reduced by the wear and tear of the 
war and the insufficiency of the book market, but I think the inference I have drawn is a 
possible one. The readers did not express very freely their opinions on the library service 
but such as they did make were again contirmations of the experience of librarians. Seventy-six 
persons said they used the catalogue frequently, 109 used it occasionally, and 30 not at all. 
Of the 215 witnesses 197 alleged, some of them in complimentary fashion, that the library 
gave them reasonable book service. There were one or two complaints of authoritative 
censorship and poverty of ideas among learned writers, while we got the usual attack on the 
religious seétion, from the usual agnostic we suppose. The same man wanted to know who 
read the ‘‘ deadly biographies of discredited statesmen.”” One reader wanted more books by 
Catholic authors in the religious section, while another complained that there were too many 
books by Catholic authors—from which it would appear that the number of books is about 
right. Other suggestions included the provision of more copies of particular books, of study 
rooms, monthly lists of books added to the libraries, book talks, letures, group discussion 
classes, and some even went so far as to request a modification of the book classification, a 
particular one being that novels of a similar type should be arranged together. The need of a 
readers’ advisory service was mentioned, but few people of course realize its difficulty in 
war-time and its almost general impossibility in peace-time. I have yet to be convinced that 
one library in five hundred has a staff of competent readers’ advisors, here or in America, 
although the name is used for people who help readers to find books. 

One of the most interesting features was the reason why people chose certain books. It 
was found that there were 14 ways which exercised some influence in the choice of 621 books. 
Of these the largest number was the reader’s own personal interest in a subjeé& or in an author. 
The next was that the book itself attracted its choice. The recommendation of friends 
accounted for 24. Recommendations of teachers in various classes, schools, universities or 
other external places or courses of study accounted for 47; for assistance in the reader’s 
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occupation, 40; book reviews led to 15, and references in new spapers or another book, 19. 
Library display accounted for 12, and broadcasting for 4. These impulses are particularly 
worth study, and may give a certain rebuff to those who may be inclined to overestimate the 
value of book display, although much may be said on this point even in face of these figures. 
The major part of the report ts its Appendix, which consists of a complete list of all the non- 
fiction issued, with the sex and occupation of their borrowers. All one can say of this is that 
every class of people, from the labourer and housewife (who may, of course, be of any 
profession beside the one she states) to bankers, civil servants, school teachers and professional 
men, seems to use every kind of book. The 74 books in music, for example, show as 
miscellaneous a colleétion of borrowers as does the list on literature. Travel, history and the 
world war appear to be the most used subjects at the moment. The second Appendix is a list 
of novels (classical, modern and light) issued during the day: no-one reading it could be 
otherwise than proud of the range and quality of the selection issued. 

Mr. Gordon, who has brought the Leeds Public Library system into the very front rank, 
will not claim I am sure any more for his Survey than that it proves beyond all question that 
the public library appeals to Everyman and that Everyman uses it in a universal spirit. What 
emerges to the thoughtful reader of the report is a sense of the subtle and incalculable 
influence on the lives of thousands of people that must be exerted by the public library. So 
little is this known and appreciated that in almost every work on education and the history of 
English culture there is no realization of the public library. Even in the fine modern Exg/ish 
Social History by Sir G. M. Trevelyan there is the merest mention of the public library, and no 
indication that its influence is of any importance. In most books on education it is not even 
mentioned, even when the book which omits to mention it has got all its materials—or the 
greater part of them—from a public library. This may be because of the apparently passive 
nature of this subtle thing—the book. It is time, however, that those who control libraries, 
above the librarian, were made to know and these efforts—of which the Leeds Reading Survey 
is the most recent and one of the most interesting—should be potent aids in that effort. 


Russia’s Oldest Librarian 


By F. ALEXANDROVA 
Sovier libraries have suffered so much destruction at the hands of the enemy that the question 
of utilising the available book collections of the country has become one of great importance. 
Russia’s oldest librarian, 73-year-old Liubov Khavkina, ts at present working on this problem. 

When I called on her she told me she was preparing a report to read to the Chair of 
Foreign Section Librarians. She smiled and then added, ** On account of my illness I cannot 
go out and the Chair will meet here in my house.” 

The subject of the report is ‘ Immediate problems raised by experience in library work 
abroad and problems of terminological diétionaries to help in the study of this experience.’ 
This report is closely conneéted with my ‘ Dictionary of Library Terminology in Russian 
and three other Foreign Languages’ which is now on the press. The compilation of a 
terminological diétionary in Russian and the main European languages is an important piece 
of scientific work, and will become a standard work for translators.” 

Liubov Khavkina began work in the Kharkov Public Library in 1890 when 17 years old. 
She has lived a full life, has travelled all over the world, but never has she lost her schoolgirl 
love of library work, the struggle to get books to the masses. 

On Liubov Khavkina’s initiative the first Russian library museum and music department 
were opened at the Kharkov library in 1902. 

In 1904 the first Russian book on literary work, Libraries, their Organisation and Technique, 
appeared. [t was the work of Khavkina, the first book of its kind in Russia, for prior to this 
only pamphlets and odd articles had appeared on this subject. The book went into a second 
edition in 1911 and was awarded a gold medal in Liege. 

\ few years later Liubov Khavkina published her findings on an investigation of general 
educational libraries in various towns of Russia. 

She showed me a faded letter from a certain librarian which she has preserved as an 
example of the narrow-mindedness and ignorance prevailing in Tsarist Russia. She related 
how she sent a questionnaire to the librarian of a town library but received no answer. She 
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went to the distrié authorities to discover the reason for this and learned that the person to 
whom the questionnaire was addressed could not answer, as he was illiterate! Liubov 
Khavkina went to investigate this unbelievable statement and found that the librarian was an 
ex-soldier who washed the floors and dusted the books beautifully, but who could not read 
a single letter. 

‘* All this ignorance,” said Liubov Khavkina, “ urged me to insist on the organisation of 
special courses for training librarians. My investigations showed me that in addition to 
illiterate ex-soldiers and semi-literate clerks there were real enthusiasts working in the libraries 
who needed encouragement and who wanted to be taught.” 

[t was 1913 before Liuboy Khavkina realised her dream and organised library courses 
at the People’s University founded by Shanyavsky. 

In 1914 she went to America to attend librarians’ courses. While there she delivered 
lectures illustrated by lantern slides on library work in Russia. 

The revolution gave Khavkina’s work much greater scope. 

When the present war broke out Liubov Khavkina was ill and her book Composite 
Catalogues was on the press. The type had to be broken up when the printing works evacuated, 
so Khavkina decided to revise the book in accordance with the changes which the was had 
brought. 

In the most difficult days of 1941 there was no electricity in Moscow and she had to read 
the proofs by the light of a tiny oil lamp. She had long been blind in one eye and the constant 
reading in a feeble light led to a considerable weakening of the other. 

Liubov Khavkina explained the significance the Composite Catalogues will have after 
the war, 

‘« The splendid libraries of the Ukraine, Byclorussia and other occupied regions, libraries 
that were colleéted in the course of centuries, have been destroyed by the Germans. All the 
various forms of library co-operation and the rationalisation of library work have a great 
significance now. We must be able to employ the available stocks of books intelligently for 
which purpose we must first know them, Without the Composite Catalogues library co-operation 
would be impossible. 

‘In 1940 | examined the available composite catalogues, and we have an impossibly small 
number of them. My book which gives the history, theory and praétice of library cataloguing 
is my contribution to defence. That is why | decided in the difficult days of 1941 to finish the 
book even if the work would cost me my one good eye.” 

Liubov Khavkina looked steadily at me and said with great emphasis, “ That’s not just 
a phrase, I’m too old for empty words.” 


Letters on Our Affairs 
Drar ERATOSTHENES, 
Putt Up Your Siacsks! 

When | look at the long rows of solid volumes of the Record, the Wor/d, and the Library 
Journal \ can’t help wondering why so many subjeéts haven’t been tackled at all, or have been 
tackled in an idle and perfunctory way. From time to time I’ve noted examples of negleéted 
subjects, and I will pick some of them out at random, in the hope that younger librarians will 
be tempted to write about them—without slap-dashery and sloppiness. 

Nearly all the subjects I shall note demand colleétion of data and other preparation, as 
well as deep thought. Anyone can run out a paper full of idly-formed opinions, illogically 
flung together. Few take the trouble to bring together facts, evidence on a broad enough basis, 
and to draw conclusions after adequate reflection. To put it another way, we seem to think 
that throwing woolly balls at each other is the proper way to arrive at truth. One can Stick 
one’s fingers deep into most conference papers, and find out in a moment that there’s nothing 
in them but wool. 

WISHFUL PRINKING 

The subject of Statistical Method and Tests is almost untouched. Little has been written 
about graphic statistics, a valuable aid to getting facts “ across,” or about methods of compiling 
Statistics, or what Statistics are worth while. Few diagrams illustrate our annual reports, and 
those which do are usually deceiving, because the draughtsmen are so ignorant of graphic 
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method that they fail to see that there must be a true relation, for example, between horizontal 
and perpendicular, or between other dimensions and spaces. 

No rules have been drawn up for making statistical returns. The L.A. statistical form is 
quite useless. It isn’t any good putting figures in a particular place in a form unless those figures 
have been everywhere taken on the same rules. Only one or two comparative tests of Statistical 
accuracy have been devised, and none is generally or even widely used. Why does one town 
have an enrolment of 43 per cent. of the population at a cost of 1/3 a head, and another only 
10 per cent. at the same cost. There are scores of mysteries of this kind. No-one tries to get to 
the bottom of them. For comparative purposes, only two figures in any of our Statistical tables 
are worth looking at : income and expenditure, and (in peace time) population. 

Someone with time, energy, and brains, ought to take a good course of lessons in 
mathematics, geometry, and statistical method, and then tackle this subje¢t in earnest. If the 
L.A. Council had any energy in them, and would do a little real work instead of puffing and 
blowing spasmodically, we might put this subject behind us for a time, at any rate, until 
circumstances demand a review of results. 


AuntIE AMONG THE KIDDIES 

If | ever write an article on children’s libraries the above is the title | should choose. 
We need some blunt speaking. By far the greater number of girls’ and boys’ books ought to 
be pulped as soon as they are printed. How can we expeét to breed an educated democracy 
as long as we bring up readers of trash? Children are fed with trash. Thev grow up to 
read trash. 

Now, who will write a sound, objective paper on children’s libraries, and tell the truth 
about them? There are plenty of questions. Why have we let children’s libraries fall almost 
wholly into the hands of women? There are men as well as women teachers. Why not male 
librarians for boys’ libraries ?. A woman can no more choose books for boys than a man can 
choose books for girls. She ought not to be allowed to choose them. Other questions without 
number. What should be the relation between the adult and the junior library ? Should there 
be a separate junior library at all? I say not: the practice is psychologically wrong. In the 
old days grumpy bachelors and old maids complained that children in libraries for grown-ups 
were a nuisance. The example of America was bad. So we Started separate libraries for the 
kiddies under the aunties. From the time they begin to toddle, and before, children fight for 
independence, and as far is it is good for them they should have it. It’s good for them to pass, 
as soon as they want, from junior section to the adult library. Therefore the seétion and the 
library should be in the same apartment. It’s wrong to keep children as “little dears ” when 
they want to be treated as ‘‘ grown-ups.” 

\gain, how is reference work with children to be improved ? Very little of it is done in 
this country. How can we persuade Gladwys of Belvedere Gardens to choose books beside 
Nixie of Mill Alley? W hy do boys and girls prefer * bloods ” to library books ?—and what 
can we do about it? And exaétly what are the issues a head among children aged 5—15 in 
urban and country areas ? The figures if we knew them accurately, wou/d tell a tale ? | haven't 
noted half the questions. The truth is, bah goom! we don’t know the meaning of the word 
“ education ” yet. 

Someone may retort: Why don’t you study these subjects yourself, and give us your 
results ? But you can’t lime such an old bird as Zenodotus with that question! I’ve been told 
before that I have written enough, indeed too much. Well, I’m inviting someone else to write. 
If they do, and if I live as long as it takes them to produce these papers (and that’s unlikely 
unless they bestir themselves) then | can take upon myself the job of candid critic. 


TRUMPETS AND Tin WHISTLES 

Most of our publicity is wind. This subjeét isn’t new, by any means. Now and again at a 
conference a young librarian solemnly reads a paper in which he portentously asks two 
questions: We want more publicity ? What’s the L.A. going to do about it ?- He knows it is 
quite futile to tell the L.A. Council to do anything about anything ? Why doesn’t he tell the 
assembled members what 4e would do? He can’t, because he doesn’t know. He wouldn’t 
succeed as a cheapjack, let alone as an advertisement manager. He hasn’t given his mind to 
the subject, He knows nothing of the principles of publicity. So he just putfs out hot air, and 
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hopes he has advertised himself enough to get a better job, where he can sit back and let the 
L.A. do the worrying, if there is any worrying to be done by anybody ! 

Vhe truth is that the L.A. hasn't done more than one thing, in all its long history, for the good of 
the library service. The one thing it has done is to bring members together. Once brought 
together, the members must educate each other. Every advance in librarianship in this country 
has been brought about by individual librarians working in and through their own libraries, 
not through the L.A. 

To return to publicity. Among advertisers it is common ground that it is useless, if not 
dishonest, to advertise goods that can’t be supplied. During this war many firms advertise 
goods they can’t supply, but they don’t violate the principle, for they tell us plainly they can’t 
now supply what they usually make, and they are keeping their names as manufacturers before 
the public in the hope of post-war orders. In library publicity it’s positively mischievous to 
boost books that we can’t lend on demand. Display 1s one of the best kinds of publicity if 
every book exhibited is immediately usable or lendable. 

\nother principle: direétness of appeal. You can’t be direét without planning and 
labour. Here’s an index Card: Town PLANNING. Fryer, William, 9, Bent St. It means that 
the said W.F. borrows books on Town Planning, and that when lists of books on the subject 
are issued, one should be sent to him, or, better still, that he should be kept informed of 
additions on the subjeét. If all branches and departments sent in slips of this kind to the 
library’s publicity office, books could be introduced direétly to the people who want them. 
What's more, the chief librarian would be shocked nearly out of his complacent little life with 
direct evidence of how few of his borrowers read systematically. 

\rt applied to our publicity is almost an untouched subjeét. Librarians are underpaid, 
aren't they ? Yes, and so are artists, and as far as we can we're going to see they remain 
underpaid. We are incredibly mean in our relations with artists, all of us: committees, 
librarians, and the L.A. The L.A. has crawled in the gutter to squeeze something for “ nowt ” 
out of artists. Once they abased themselves to beg from Alma Tadema a design for a common 
seal. He flung us a design, for it was easier for him to do one than to put up with our begging. 
For a time we used it on the wrapper of the Record, but the seal was never made, as far as | 
know. Why? No-one liked the design. Much later, in one of our gusts of publicity hot air, 
we crept to Sir Frank Brangwyn, and after much delay we got from him a design for a poster. 
What became of the original ? | never heard. The poster was printed. Not a single copy was 
used, For all | know the stock may be cluttering up Chaucer House cellars still. 

You can’t do things this way. You must lay down the principles or the rules of advertising 
as they apply to our business ; not to cheapjackery or soap-making. Then, with these rules 
in mind, we must commission artists to do the designs we want, in such a way that our work 
is effectively advertised. The artists must be paid the fees necessary to secure those who have 
done good work of the kind we want. The L.A. could do it: it is rolling in money, heaped 
up for Heaven knows what millennium, But would the L.A. patronize artists? Not on your 
lite. The councillors would be appalled at such waste on art. Who wants art, anyway ? And 
who wants literature, anyway ? 

One word more. American library publicity is good for America. The same publicity 
won't do here. We must think out our own problem for ourselves. 

Ger CRACKING 

Well, P've used up all my paper. My examples must do for the present. But there are 
plenty of subjects on which hard-wrought papers are necessary. Here are some of them : 
Selection Plan for a Town; Psychology and Readers; Design of Bookcases; The Annual 
Report; Chain Libraries; Costing; Public Relations; Busines$ Principles ; Organization 
of Information for Public Use ; Administrative Adaptation to Social Change ; Book Linkage ; 
and so on. A whole batch of papers could be written about Library Buildings, a subject on 
which there aren't more than three or four good papers in all our library publications ; on 
this subjeét our American friends have beaten us to a trazzle. 

But these papers, if they are to be any good, must be arguments surely founded on a 
factual framework. To snatch at a hypothesis, and then select arguments to sustain it, is simply 
juggling that leads to nothing. The right papers, if we can get them, should be printed and 
circulated before the meeting, so that those who take part in the debate may have time to 
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prepare counter arguments. Over and over again, I've suggested pre-printing. But no, it 
can't be done, the members of the Publication Committee bleat ; the paper-readers won't send 
their papers in in time. But if paper-readers can get them ready for delivery, they can get 
them ready for printing, if they are managed right. It’s all a question of management. And 
if the Publications Committee would rejeét a few papers now and then, not on account of the 
opinions in them, but because they hadn’t the necessary brainwork in them, we should soon 
have papers of better quality. ZENODOTUS. 
Dear ERATOSTHENFS, Tue Eprror 
informs me that there is a brief review in this number of ‘* Tue Lisrary Worip” of what 
he says is the remarkable report of the Manchester Public Libraries, adding thereto the 
comment that few people, including himself, are really aware of the existence of The Manchester 
Review, the magazine of those libraries. It is, he avers, if not the best library bulletin, at least 
abreast of the best, whichever that is. In this conversation, too, the Editor told me that there 
was expressed the view that too little is heard of or from such great libraries. One can turn 
over the pages of our library journals and conclude that there is no current service of note, 
if any at all, at Glasgow, Liverpool, Bradford, Hull, Westminster, and as for the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, the Cambridge University Library and the Advocates Library, they 
may exist but never by any chance does any news of them penetrate to other libraries through 
what should be natural channels. Why is this ? I thought it worth the paper for a letter to 
you to ask this question. | make the merest attempt myself to answer it. 

Perhaps it rises from a laudable praétice on the part of editors of library journals to give 
hearing to YOUNGER VOICES 
which crowd out the older ones. That seems an exaggeration, does it? I am no party 
nowadays to the theory, which youth has rejected for years without our help, that age 
necessarily brings wisdom or even right powers of observation. On the other hand, I am 
convinced that the complexity of activities which a great library, and more a great library 
system, is, cannot be conducted by a man of mean outlook or small ability. Every library is a 
universe in itself and a system of the size of those I have named is a pretty extensive universe 
in which many spheres revolve ; enough, indeed, to satisfy the whole energy and ambition 
of a most able man. In such a universe he can, quite naturally, be absorbed, to the exclusion 
of outside interests. But that has not been the case so far as active work is concerned ; the 
librarian of Manchester, for example, is Chairman of the Council of the Library Association ; 
Those of Birmingham, Newcastle, Leeds, Bristol, Nottingham and Sheffield all serve on the 
Council. What is wrong then ? Why does an opinion still persist that these great libraries are 
conservative and to find experimenting energy, new ideas and new appliances we must go to 
libraries of small towns ? The opinion is a false one, | think. It may be true that a small 
library can as a complete unit be adventurous in a way that a 30-library system can hardly be 
expected to be. The size of the machine affected may make its director hesitate to commit it 
as a whole to any adventure which a small library could make and could abandon easily 
if it proved unsuccessful. The small library has often only one or two people to direct, and 
re-direét if necessary ; hundreds, some of them far more experienced and able than the average 
‘small” librarian, are involved in any enterprise in the great system. Yet we know that in 
Leeds there have been many new experiments in such matters as children’s libraries, publicity 
work, model reading guides, splendid branches, and so on; at Sheffield the handling of 
lending library work, commercial and technical library work, listening groups and intensive 
and original book display have been memorable ; at Manchester the attivities are so varied, 
imaginative and searching from leétures to advanced reference work, and its extra-mural 
adventures so many, that they form a school of method and experiment. I could continue. 
Most of this | know from my own observation. It scarcely comes into the month-to-month 
pages of library journals. I Tonk 
that the reticence is in part due to the faét that the great libraries are unwilling to make their 
work the target of immature criticism. I must be careful what I say, but | am developing 
Strong ideas on this matter. There was a time when a review in The L.A. Record or any other 
journal was the work of a responsible person, usually with an experience equal to that of the 
librarian whose work he reviewed, Is this so today 2? The Library Assistant was a little more 
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unrestrained, but even that never reached the impertinence which led a later writer in it to 
declare that two of the best known of British librarians, who had conduéted libraries larger 


than he ever worked in before he was born, were hiding from Aim “ behind each other’s | 4. 
tattered skirts.” That was probably unique, or [ should not have recalled it. It is well known des 
that the good critic is even a rarer phenomenon than the good author, but it is required of | 194 
Editors that they do not give the publications of great systems to the critical sharp-shooting . 
of men who have no personal experience of working in such systems. I do not want to point tess 
to such reviews as [ have found objeétionable in this kind. I could do so if necessary. I do, cot 
however, want To Potnr THE Morar a7 
to my colleagues in large libraries. The remedy is in your own hands. Library journals are not aus 
profitable publications, | am told ; they are written, as this letter is in the interest of librarian- inf 
ship. No-one in this correspondence, for example, has ever received a penny for it. The Jos 
Editor will, | am sure, allow me to say that. Therefore they must depend upon people who are Ser 
willing to write and it would be well if the holders of the higher seats were to descend from 

them with some regularity to the arena of professional journalism. Everyone would benefit. Kt 


None of them, I am sure, would want to stifle the sincere utterances of younger library 
assistants even if they show the yeasty immaturity at times of that interval in life which Keats 
said was his when writing Endymion ; but the real correétion and guidance must come from 
the librarians who carry the great burdens and who have to serve populations from a million 
downwards. 


What do you, what do they, think about it ? Vale ! CALLIMACHUS, 











We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of * Le-vreERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.”- 
Editor, Tue Lisrary Worvp. 


| Book Council, in September, and he issued an 





Topicalities | 


aps ; attractive pamphlet on the facilities available tou 

Edited by E. R. McCotvin for children, in connection with it. A short} “" 

(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) booklist on ‘‘ Housing and Town Planning ” ae 

Tue first item to be noticed this month is a | comes from NOTTINGHAM Public Libraries, | sa 
charming list of additions from the BETHNAL | It is one of a series entitled “ Today and} 
GREEN Public Libraries. During O@ober tomorrow,” and the seleGtion is good. Aj 
and November the BRIGHTON Art Gallery | supplement to “ the Catalogue of Music ” in = 
have had their 71st Autumn Exhibition. It | the Libraries is to hand from SUNDERLAND. } pre 
was opened by the Bishop of Chichester. Ube | An exhibition of “ Drawings by Old Masters,” | ¥¢ 
Reader's | landbook of BURTON-UPON- | lent by Hesketh Hubbard, Esq., has been held an 
TRENT for September stresses the value of | in the Sunderland Public Art Gallery, from nn 


Reference Library work in a brief description 
of some enquiries recently dealt with. The usual 
list of additions is given. Mr. Edward Green 
made the HALIFAX Public Libraries a very 
live system and the bulletin, considering war 
time, shows that his successor is continuing the 
duty of good librarianship, namely in his book 
selection. The majority of the volumes listed in 
the September ISLINGTON Public Libraries 
Bulletin are of a topical nature. This is not a 
reflection on Islington, rather on the publishing 
market today. In the KINGS LYNN Readers’ 
Quarterly, Mr. L. C. Vernon continued the 
history of the Grammar School. The Technica/ 
Bulletin of the LUTON Public Libraries is the 
most important item to be n yticed this month. 
| see that it is distributed to local firms and | 
have no doubt it is much appreciated by them. 
Mr. Clarke had a Children’s Book week at 
MARGATE in conneétion with the National 





September 1 5th—Odétober 15th. WORTHING 
Art Gallery has held another exhibition 
arranged in co-operation with C.E.M.A. In 
the TOTTENHAM Public Libraries excellent 
New Books is a note on “ Industry in Fiéion,” 
it is only a beginning but it should prove 
suggestive. Bulletins are to hand also from 
SOUTHPORT and from SWINTON AND 
PENDLEBURY. 


Library Reports 
By Herpert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
Coventry Crry Libraries.—Report for two 
years ending March 318t, 1944. City 
Librarian, joseph Sidwell. Population (est.), 
223,000. Rate, 1.95d. Income from Rate, 
£11,349. Additions to stock, 36,385. Total 
issues (1942/1943), 829,302, (1943/1944) 
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917,364. Borrowers’ tickets in force, 70,058. 
Branches, 5. 

The Library service has funétioned satisfa¢toril) 
despite the many handicaps which followed the 
destruction of the Central Library by enemy aétion in 
1940. The work of rebuilding the book stock has 
proceeded rapidly, some 60,000 books having been 
dealt with since the loss of the Library, when 150,000 
items were destroyed. Donations of books have been 


coming in from all over the country, and a total of 


13,790 volumes have been received. Book circulation 
has increased each year and is speedily overhauling the 
aggregate of 1938/1939. Last year’s figures were 
118,390 above the total of the previous vear. Mr. 
Joseph Sidwell, who had been aéting City Librarian for 
some time, was appointed to the senior position in 
September, 1942. 


KETTERING Public Library, Museum and Art 
Gallery.— Annual Report, 1943-1944. 
Librarian and Curator, A. C. Panter, B.A., 
F.L.A. Population (1944), 35,879. Rate, 
4.26d. Income from Rate, £3,746. Stock : 
Lending, 30,719; Reference, 6,026. Addi- 
tions, 5,166. Withdrawals, 3,505. Issues : 
Lending, 330,354; Children, 75,101; 
Reference, 1 1,832. Borrowers, 13,399; extra 
tickets, 11,373. 


\t the close of the year under review the \uthorities 
found themselves in the happy position of having over- 
come a number of obstacles and being able to report 
good progress in all aétivities. \ generous increase in 
the book fund enabled them to acquire a number of 
standard works that had been missing from the shelves 
for a considerable time, while a special grant from the 
Education Committee helped largely in the purchase of 
children’s books. Book circulation during the year 
showed an increase of 8,205 when compared with the 
previous year. More than half of the increased output 
were issues to children. The village branch librarv at 
Barton Seagrave, although only open on two days per 
week, maintains its popularity and usefulness, and 
recorded an increased issue. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
Reece (Ernest J.) Progiams for Library 
Schools. New York, Columbia University 
Press. $1.00 net. 
.,__ Perhaps it is a platitude to reiterate the fact that 
library schools were instituted as a systematic means of 
preparing librarians for a career. Since they were 
inaugurated they have met with plenty of criticism and 
today especially the need is felt for improvement and, 
as far as possible, for Stabilization. Here we have the 
\merican point of view as to the main lines on which 
they should be run and there is no doubt that librarians 
on this side will glean points of interest from Mr. 
Reece’s treatise as well as learn more about the way in 
which librarians in the United States are being initiated 
into their profession. 











£35,000 avaicasce—wanten 
OWNERS OF BUSINESSES WISHING 


TO RETIRE SHOULD READ THIS 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A Client has entrusted Business 
Brokers Limited, of 46 St. James's 
Place, London, S.W.1 (Regent 4720), 
to purchase for him a number of 


BOOKSHOPS or LIBRARIES 


Owners please note that no fee 
or commission will be payable by 
them to Business Brokers Limited. 
Arrangements will be made under 
which existing Staffs can be 
retained. When replying mark 
letters CONFIDENTIAL for the 
attention of Managing Director, 


Business Brokers Ltd. 


46 St. James's Place, London, S.W.! 











Voigr (Melvin J.) Subject Headings In 
Physics. Chicago, American Library Associ- 
ation. $3.75 net. 

The author maintains that the ordinary alphabetical 
subjeé&t catalogue is not sufficiently split up under 
detinite subjeét headings. In this work he has not only 
given the ultimate subject headings for all divisions of 
Physics but has added a definition of cach from the 
principal authority on cach individual topic. A valuable 
piece of work. 

Witson (Louis R.) Library Planning. A 
Working Memorandum Prepared for The 
American Library Association, Chicagos 
A.L.A. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Wilson drew up a draft plan which was 
submitted to many American librarians for criticism. 
The result is here embodied. It deals mainly with 
suggestions for furthering and improving planning for 
libraries and their extension and reconstru€tion during 
the post-war period. American and Canadian libraries 
of various kinds are included, namely Public, Federal 
and College, including Research libraries. A seétion 
covers Adult education in its immediate relation to 
library facilities for guidance to industrial and other 
special seétions of readers. The final section deals with 
the psychological value of development of the Student 
from the point of view of standards of democratic 
condué calculated to fit him for citizenship. These 
suggestions are not yet matured, but they give plenty 
of scope for thought. The title Library Planning has 
been used for several works dealing with the Archi- 
teétural Planning of Libraries. It is rather unfortunate 
that the same title is used in this case for a work dealing 
with the development of general library service. 
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GENERAL 
BLUNDEN (Edmund) Shells by a Stream. New 
Poems. Macmillan. 5s. od. net. 

The second volume of Mr. Blunden’s Poems 
appeared in 1940, and this slim volume contains those 
he has written since that date. There is much that is 
harmonious and soothing in his lines, even in those that 
are coloured by the unrest of war years. Several have a 
literary flavour, namely ‘ To the Memory of Coleridge " 
and ‘‘ Thoughts of “Thomas Hardy,” also “‘ The 
Florilegium,” in which an Anthologist Speaks, and 

Tigranes,"’ suggested by Bacon's ‘Of the Truc 
Greatness of Kingdome and Estates.”” ‘Touching on war 
themes arc The Lost Name,” “ Aircraft,’’ and “ The 
Boy on Leave.”’ In all fifty-four poems are included in 
the colleétion which should be widely welcomed for its 
quiet optimism in turbulent times. 


Brapsrreer (R. B.) The Standardization of 


Volumetric Solutions. Brooklyn, N.Y., 


Chemical Publishing Company. $3.75 net. 

\ handbook for praétical chemists to save their 

time in hunting through books and journals for details 

of a specific Standardized solution This second 

edition of an important work has been completely 
revised, enlarged and brought up to date. 

CARRINGTON (William |.) Safe Convoy. The 

Expectant Mother’s Handbook. Lippincott. 


15s. od. net. 

In wartime, even more than in peacetime, a guide 
to the health, happiness and comfort of expectant 
mothers is not only a desirable possession for them, but 
should definitely be in their hands. Doétor Carrington, 
a well-known gynecologist in the States, has done an 
incalculable service by putting in simple and vet 
explicit language every detail of information that the 
woman who is expecting an addition to the family 
should know. Every page of his hook contains useful 
advice, and perhaps not the least important of his 
suyvestions is that from the beginning of pregnancy 
there should be no lack of care and attention, without 
undue morbid introspection or fear of what is so 
essentially a natural phenomena as_ childbirth \ 
handbook which may safely be relied on for valuable 
hints on the subjeat. 

Core (PF. J., P.R.S.) A History of Comparative 
\natomy from Aristotle to the Eighteenth 
Century. Illus, Macmillan. 30s. od. net. 

The history of science has been enriched by many 
volumes in recent years, but it will be dificult to point 
to one of greater importance than Professor Cole's work 
on Comparative Anatomy The work of the great 
anatomists from Aristotle to Hunter, laid the axe to the 
tree of special creations and formed the foundation on 
which Darwin built his ereat theory 
has examined the work of all the exponents of the 
science critically and winds up with two chapters on 
Colleétive Research and Anatomical Museums. No 
library, scientific or general, can atlord to be without 
this valuable and illuminating work 
CorriGaAN (Andrew J.) \. Printer and_ his 

World. Illus. Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

Che master printer who has produced this interest 
ing volume of reminiscences of, and disquisitions on, 
the printing trade, was in the trade in Dublin as boy 
Pogether with remarks 


Protessor Cole 


and man trom 1890 to 1916 
on religion, education and Irish nationalism, he gives 











an outline of the history of printing and type with 

special reference to type setting and display. There are 

not many volumes of this charaéter, and it is intereSting 
to get the reaétions of the printer himself to changes in 
the trade. 

Cow .es (Virginia) How America is Governed, 
Lutterworth, 2s. 6d. net. 

The history and present position of the Constitution 
of the United States is the subjeét of this small but very 
useful volume. The relationship of Congress, President 
and Administration and the Supreme Court is well 
detailed and the powers of the separate States ar 
shown. 

Eppstein (John, Ed.) Belgium. (British 
Survey Handbooks.) Cambridge University 
Press. 3s. od. net. 

\n epitome of Belgian history from early days 
tollowed by a résumé of later events, especially the two 
occupations by Germany. This is No. 1 of the Series, 
which promises to provide excellent handbooks about 
European countries, the aim being to provide a useful 
basis for the furthering of international understanding. 
Pansrone (R. M.) After-Work on Negative 

and Print. Illus. Fountain Press. 5s. od. net. 

Ihe past few years have witnessed considerable 
advances in photographic material. Hence the necessity 
for bringing out new editions of useful textbooks like 
this one under notice. It deals with a very necessary 
branch of the art, namely the afterwork on the negative 
and the afterwork on the print. Every sort of danger 
that might attack perfeét work is here guarded against, 
such as. faults, risks to the negative, how to remove 
scratches or black spots and in short, how to get the 
most perfeét results possible trom the material in hand. 
\ most useful book of hints of all kinds. 


Foorman (David) Red Prelude. A_ Life of 
\. lL. Zhelyabov. Frontis, Cresset Press. 


12s. 6d. net. 

The subject of this bic wraphy was a leading 
member of the Russian revolutionary party and 
participated in the assassination of Alexander II in 1881. 
He was tried and executed. The work gives a ven 
detailed account of the revolutionary organization at the 
time. Biographical notices are given of the principal 
members of the organization. 
Hawton (Hector) Night 

Nelson. 5s. od. net. 

It is only necessary to look at the chapter headings 
of this handbook, to realise that the subjeét—still to 
some extent in its infancy —is adequately set forth in its 
many phases. Types of attack, of defence, objectives 
and final results are dealt with fully. The author does 
not claim to have embodied every possibility of develop- 
ment in the new form of wartare and the subjeé of 
taétical bombing and certain controversial points have 
been left over for future treatment, perhaps, when 
these points are made clearer through experience. His 
account, in short, is intended to give as much informa- 
tion as possible, without exaggerating the success of 
bombing or of minimizing its difficulties. 

Houimes (Arthur) Principles of Physical 
Geology. lus. Nelson. 30s. od. net. 

\ study of geology flavours of the schoolroom and 
requires a special taste. In youth we have struggled with 
dry faéts and figures of soil and subsoil and maps showing 


Bombing. — Illus, 


ever-deepening blue rings to indicate varying and 
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various sub-Strata in the structure of the earth. We were 
not impressed at the time, but with a work before us 
like the present one, beautifully produced and well 
illustrated with 95 plates and 262 illustrations in the 
text, clearly written and teeming with information about 
the composition and aétivities of the globe, full interest 
is immediately awakened and the study becomes so 
fascinating that it is difficult to lay down this scholarly 
work until the last page has been reached. Part I gives 
a general survey of the subjeét, Part II is an account of 
the external processes, and Part II] describes the 
activities of the internal processes and their effeéts, such 
as earthquakes, volcanic aétivity and so-called mountain 
building. The work incorporates the discoveries and 
developments of recent years which are truly Stupendous, 
throwing as they do a fresh and absorbing light on the 

Study of the globe. 

Murry (John Middleton) Adam and Eve. An 
Essay towards a New and Better Society. 
Dakers. tos. 6d. net. 

rhe author treats of the fundamental problems ot 
lite raised by the threatening collapse of civilisation 
His writing is trenchant and he endeavours to explain 
what has happened and is still happening to the peoples 
of the earth. Religion, he decides is essential for 
salvation, the Christian doétrine of love is something 
that has to be aimed at and practised ignoring the 
betrayal of the old, the creation of the new community 
is one of the fundamental objeéts to be achieved. The 
book is full of ideas and theories that need to be proved, 
it foreshadows revolution in politics, religion, in the 
social order and above all in the spiritual and physical 
relations of man and women. 

PARKMAN (Francis) The Oregon Trail. 
Sketches of Prairie and Rocky-Mountain 
Life. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

One of the world’s creat books of travel. He saw 
the Wild West in the days just before the railway came 
to transform it and his Studies of the Indian Nations 
rank with the best piétures of these peoples 
Tur Rattway HANpBooR, 1944-1945. The 

Railway Publishing Company. 4s. od. net. 

This valuable reference book is crammed with 
information on British Railways. Historical, Statistical 
and administrative faéts of all kinds fill the 120 pages, 
and no railway “fan” or library can atlord to be 
without it 
SCHULMAN (Sammy) Where’s Sammy Jen 

kins. 15s. od. net. 

Sammy is the most famous press photographer in 
\merica. Roosevelt knows him well and at the 
Conference at Casablanca asked ‘‘ Where's Sammy.” 
His experiences from the Lindbergh Transatlantic flight 
to the present War make excellent reading. It is one of 
the most entertaining books we have seen recently, and 
truly deserves to be described as “‘ kaleidoscopic.” 
Symes (Chris. |.) Bromoil and Transfer. A 

revised and enlarged edition of Perfeétion in 
the Pigment Processes. Revised by G. E. 
Whalley. Illus. Fountain Press. 5s. od. net. 

In his foreword, Mr. G. E. Whalley explains that 
he felt it might be impertinent to revise the late Mr. 
Symes’s work, were it not that changed conditions and 
new emulsions make it necessary to bring this useful 
primer up to date. He has done his work carefully and 
well, and the result will give those who are aiming at 





perfection in pictorial photography just the practical 
information they require. 


WitiiAMson (Ken) Harry Parry and his 
Sextet. A Photo-Biography Booklet. Illus. 
Panda Publications. 2s. net. 

Harry Parry, writes the Producer of Radio Rhythm 
Club, was the first band leader to arrange swing music 
for the layman and to get the layman to listen to it and 
enjoy it. Here we have pi¢tures of himself and his band, 
with a modicum of letterpress about his work. 
WULLING’s Press Guipe, 1944. Willings Press 

Service, Ltd. 8s. 6d. net. 

rhe 718t issue of one of the most useful reference 
books shows no change in form but numerous changes 
in the detailed information supplied. The war has 
brought about many alterations in the world of news 
papers and periodicals and these are all mentioned in the 
pages of “ Willing.”’ 

Witson (J. R. S.) Things New and Old. 
Sermons and Addresses. With a Short 
\ccount of his Life by a Fellow-Worker. 
Port. Pickering. 6s. net. 

Mr. Wilson carried on numerous evangelistic 
campaigns in his parish of North Leith at Keswick and 
elsewhere. The fruit of his work has been here gathered 
together for the benefit of the many who knew and 
loved him. 

Woopncatre (Leslie) The Chorus Master. 
Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew. 5s. od. net. 

The author begins with a praétical statement that 
there should be no secrets in the teaching of music, only 
sincere Study for both student and master. From that 
starting-point he goes on to explain how it should be 
done. \ voice, he says, is one of the greatest of all gifts 
and he regards it as important to belong to a really good 
choir—-quite as important as belonging to a good 
football or cricket team. ‘Teamwork is the great thing 
to work for. Short seétions deal with voice produétion 
and breathing, enunciation, and interpretation, There is 
a useful appendix on Phonetic Pronunciation and 
Iranslation of the Mass in Latin. There is a short 
preface by Sir Adrian C. Boult throoughly commending 
the work. 

FICTION 

Bruce (Eva) Call Her Rosie. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ rollicking Story of a shiftless family in the 
backwoods of America. Rosie is seventeen and anxious 
to cure the feckless habits of her relatives. Her fathes 
drinks and ‘* walks "’ the Stallion, Tony, an occupation 
not regarded as respectable by the women of the small 
town. Rosie earns a precarious income by sewing for 
the ladies of the place, and when she gets a bad name 
she is given the air. Fortunately Harry-Go-to-Hell 
(so called because when the boys teased him at school he 
told them where they got off) comes to the rescue. A 
piéture of life in the raw. 


Hammond. 


Dark Nights. Jenkins. 


BurRkKE (Thomas) 
7s. 6d. net. 
More Limehouse Stories from this clever author. 
Chey are very dramatic. Difficult to say which of the 
round dozen of them is the most entertaining, but 
‘*Proud Mother” and “ Sonata in Scarlet” both 
contain a real thrill. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

\NAIS PAULISTAS DE MEDICINA E CIRUR 
GIA, May and June, 1944.—THE AMERICAN 
SERB, August, 1944.—The LIBRARIAN, Oétober, 
1944.—THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, September 
Oé€tober, 1944.—-THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, Oé€tober, r944.—THE LIBRARY JOUR- 
NAL, September 18t, 1944.—THE MODERN 
LIBRARIAN (Punjab Library Association), April- 
June, 1944. —-NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, August, 
1944.—W ILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, September, 


1944. 


The Library Association 


LONDON AND Home Counties BRANCH. 
REFERENCE GRovpP. 
\r the Group meeting held on Oétober 25th a 
paper was read by Mr. F. Fenton on “ Local 
Collections,” and a summary is as follows. 
Local Collections are very well worth while 


and they should form a considerable part of 


any Reference Library Service. The collecting 
of local material has been justified by Sayers, 
Sharp, Jast, Roebuck, and many others, but 
there is still room for debate on the details- 

what and how to colleét, how to organise, 
classify, catalogue and index the colleétion and 
how to get the maximum use and value from 
it. Sayers gives a comprehensive list of what 
should be colleéted, but does not mention 
records of schools in the form of registers, rolls 
of honour, or speech day proceedings. This 
list is in fact so comprehensive that it raises the 
question, How is the Librarian going to find 
time to trace it all and collect it 2 A difficulty is 
the tracing of work by local authors. The big 
names are comparatively casy to deal with and 
having a basic faét to work on, the search for 
books or pamphlets can start, but with the 


minor figures of the last century the chances of 


success (after the various salvage drives) are 
very remote. Current writers are almost as 
hard to find. In any town there are probably 
many writers of occasional articles for technical 
and professional journals. A proportion of 
these turn up in the usual routine of our work 
and others can be found by advertising as 
widely as possible, but complete success is 
very unlikely. Quite apart from all this 
there is the question of how far we are to go in 
producing, or arranging for the production, of 
other local records. It is suggested that we 
should at least, encourage and foster, local 
social and photographic surveys. Sayers 
suggests that we might also compile a local 
“ Who’s who.” Much Local survey work is 
done by senior pupils in some schools, and we 
should colleét this material also. 


The amount of work indicated as being 
necessary is great enough to strain the resources 
of most reference library staffs but it ts only 
the beginning, all the material obtained has Still 
to be arranged and stored, classified, cata- 
logued, indexed, and made ready for use. 
Local material must also be much more fully 
catalogued than most stock and with far more 
annotations than are usually necessary. To 
compile original indexes to past material, and 
to keep up to date with indexes of new work, 
will consume an enormous amount of Staff 
time. How far are we justified in attempting 
such things ? All this work is only preparatory 
to the use of the colleétion and more time is 
usually occupied by each enquiry than the 
average for general stock. We should, as 
Sayers points out, be prepared to give lectures 
and talks on local matters. Regarding talks, 
there is a fine opening for us now, with so 
much town planning in the air. Community 
life is to be revived and civic consciousness is 
to be general among the populace. We could 
do a lot towards improving social awareness by 
the right sort of talks to the right groups of 
people. At least one member of the staff should 
be able and willing to deliver worth-while 
leétures based on the colleétion. 

The printing of a catalogue of all books and 
pamphlets specifically related to the distrié 
was advocated, as if all libraries produced such 
a catalogue we should have a really valuable 
bibliographical tool available to us, and such 
catalogues would help to stimulate local 
interest. New editions or supplements will 
only be required at long intervals and as local 
material remains permanently in stock there is 
no danger of withdrawn books remaining in 
the list. 

\ very interesting discussion followed, 
clearing up some queries raised and those who 
have had considerable experience in the 
organisation of local collections tendered some 
very valuable advice. It was also reported that 
at least one district has been planning for the 
years ahead, having definite agreements for 
taking control of, and giving lectures to schools 
and other groups, on local affairs and ‘* Civic 
consciousness,” the collecting of items of local 
history, and the custody of the Civil Defence 
records of incidents. It is to be hoped that 
many more distritts will soon follow this _ 
example. 

Central Library, H. V. ROYFFE. 

East Ham, E.6. 
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Editorial 
\ WRITER in another page suggests the necessity of agreement amongst librarians, especially 
on matters which concern the men and women overseas. This in a clear case is of moment 
in the question of education and the resettling of these young people, whose lives have been so 
grievously interfered with by their service. We have already indicated that there are 
opportunities for setting up centres of training that are better than we have had before. If, 
however, everything that has been planned can be the sport of a few hundred members at a 
conference, no progress is possible. Nor can we reach Utopia at a bound ; there is sure to be 
something in the new plans of the Reconstruction Report, the new teaching scheme, the new 
syllabus, that somebody disapproves ; that is inevitable. Let students be reassured, there will, 
and can be, no attempt to discount any certificates or qualification they already possess nor, 
under a year at least, can any new syllabus be used for examinations. 

* * * * * * 

Continuing the discussion of the subjeét of inter-library training, we may suggest that, 
while it is most desirable that British students should exchange with American and Common- 
wealth colleagues, there is a similarly good case for exchange between British library staffs. 
The advantage would be great to the assistant in a one-library town could he spend a few 
months in such a place as the Sheffield Central Library or the Manchester Reference Library ; 
or the interchange of the children’s librarians of Leeds and Croydon; or in the exchange, even 
more novel but certainly promising, of public library assistants with those of the Brotherton, 
John Rylands and Liverpool University Libraries’ staffs. In great cities they could go from one 
type of institution to the other ; but that “‘ insularity movement,” good as it certainly would be, 
would not have the advantages that change of scene and mental ‘ventilation in another town 
might be expeéted to bring. 

* * * * * * 

We commend to the future thesis-writers of the Library Association the series of brilliant 
suggestions made by Zenodotus on page 64 of THe Lisrary Worip. One of the difficulties 
Students have is to light upon some subject, not too hackneyed and not too esoteric for the 
diploma thesis. Zenodotus is a pen name used by a librarian who has world-wide fame in his 
own name and, when he avers that a subject needs re-handling, one must listen with respeét 
and even gratitude. He demands, however, and so should the examiners, that they be ‘‘ hard- 
wrought papers,” the result of the study of faéts, and of broad-based evidence and adequate 
reflection. Lately, it is true, much hasty and immature writing has been done. The times, in 
some areas if not in all, are not conducive to sustained mental work. This may soon not be 
the case. 

* * * * * * 

Training abroad should form a real item in the programme of British librarians. In a 
letter to The Times, Mr. David Cushman Coyle, of the American Embassy, suggests that 
‘ as rapidly as possible we begin thinking of the exchange of students not by hundreds but by 
thousands.” He writes as an engineer, but he says the benefits to be gained in technical training 
are only “ one phase of the general profits in all fields from school teaching to medicine.” His 
aim is to promote ties of friendship, of course. We have, in the past, in a very limited way 
exchanged library assistants with the United States and with a few of our Commonwealth 
countries, with excellent results. We hope this will not be overlooked in post-war planning. 
Such exchanges might in general be by the exchange of relatively equally-placed library 
workers but the difficulties are so great in the finding of “ pairs ” that an organized scheme is 
needed in or we hope, training grants from Government and perhaps from such bodies 
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as the Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations might be induced. Librarians make more 
public contaéts than most people and the influence of such reciprocal experience might be 


most beneficial to good relations. 
* * * * * * 


The September, 1944, number of Loca/ Government Service is devoted largely to the work 
of women in its field. The contribution on libraries is by Marianne Gray, lately of Ipswich 
Public Library. It is temperate and fair and upholds the conclusions of the McColvin Report 
that we want a profession not confined to one sex but receiving service from both. Certain 
claims are made, i.e., that women are more sympathetic with inarticulate borrowers, which is 
not proven, and that they do repetition work more accurately because they are more patient, 
which may be true. Perhaps our readers who had a predominantly male staff on their counters 
—where repetition work occurs—before the war, and now have a feminine one, can tell us 
if there are fewer errors today ? Miss Gray envisages the possibility of the removal of the 
marriage bar. Here again is a useful debating point; the divided responsibilities marriage 
brings to women are infinitely more distracting than they are to men. Or, to use current 
questioning words, are they ? 

* * * * + + 

There is no doubt that the National Book Council’s Children’s Book Weeks have 
had much success. It would appear that many of them are to be repeated. This is 
where there should be close relations between publishers, booksellers and librarians. 
It is not always possible to organize such weeks in the local public library because 
all libraries unfortunately do not possess the right type of accommodation. It would 
be an immensely valuable publicity achievement if the Library Association, in conjunétion 
with the National Book Council, could produce a model children’s library with departments 
for reference, lending and periodicals, staffed by trained librarians, to travel from town to town 
and be set up in any suitable premises, such as an empty shop—but not, we suggest, in a 
bookseller’s shop. Such a scheme, in which librarians ought to share cordially, would enable 
the people to see how the best towns run a modern children’s library. Many still do not 
know. The Book Weeks at present, although they are held in libraries, consist mainly of 
exhibitions of new books, organized by the staff of the N.B.C., with book talks by experts. 
These certainly draw attention vividly to the uses of books and they have generally led to an 
increased use of the local children’s library. There is no incompatibility between our 
suggestion and their continuance, but they are somewhat different things. 

. * * * * * 

The Bristol effort in the National Book Recovery Drive, September 9-23, produced 
268,011 volumes, which makes a total receipt from this and the November, 1942, drive of 
well over a million volumes. There have been book collections between these drives, by the 
Red Cross and St. John organization and the daily colleétion by local organizations, including 
the Post Office, as well as the organized waste paper collection made by the local authority. 
It gives one a fine idea of the number of books and other printed things which a city of less 
than half a million people possesses in its homes and businesses. In both the earlier and 
September drives the books, as usual, were scrutinized by the libraries staff. In the result 
approximately 194,000 went to the pulping machine, 68,000 to H.M. Forces, and 6,300 were 
reserved for libraries. In each book sent to the Forces the following label was placed :— 
To the Fighting Services wherever you may be, with best wishes from the citizens of Bristol, 
England. 

In addition, the children’s hospitals have benefitted from a selection of the books suitable 
for them found amongst those given. There were no books of great rarity but several 
interesting ones from the seventeenth century downwards. The first editions found included 
Ann Radcliffe’s The Italian, 1797, as well as first editions of Charlotte M. Yonge, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Kipling, Hardy, }. M. Barrie, and others. Mr. James Ross is to be congratulated 
on another strenuous and successful piece of work, well done. 

* + * » * * 


To our Readers at Home and Overseas we offer our best wishes for what 
we hope is the last war-time Christmas. 
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Pay For Your Circuses 


By E. J. CARNELL (Assistant Director, Country Library Service, New Zealand) 
THe PassinG OF Our SuBSCRIBERS 

In this country the term “* free library ” has an irritant effet upon librarians. In New Zealand 
it is a mark of triumph and enlightenment. “‘ Going free” is the measure of progress ; the 
headline news for 1944 of the library world in New Zealand is that the Auckland City Council 
has decided that its public libraries shall change over from the subscription to free system ; 
most librarians would choose as the most striking sign of library progress between 1934 (a 
landmark in library history because that was the year of the Munn-Barr survey and report) and 
1944 the faét that the number of free libraries has grown from three to just on fifty. Fifty is a 
minority numerically but when the change is brought about in Auckland it can be claimed 
that the majority of the public libraries of real importance and influence are free and it is fairly 
certain that the remainder will follow suit in a few years. 

The defeat of the subscription system has been brought about by three factors :—(i) the 
example of Dunedin and Timaru, (ii) the substantial help given by the Country Library Service 
to boroughs with populations below 10,000 (population limit recently raised to 15,000) apon 
condition that they abandoned the subscription system, (iii) the example of Palmerston North. 

The libraries of Dunedin (population 65,000) and Timaru (population 18,000) have 
always been free, always been good, always been admired, but the very faét that this had 
always been so gave their success less dramatic value than that of Palmerston North 
(population 24,000) which, changing over after a fight for free service and other improvements 
in 1938, speedily provided, and has continued to provide, a staggering example of the 
revolutionary improvement which can be brought about by free service, adequate financial 
support, and competent administration. 

But this is history now. There can no longer be any doubt that the subscription system 
is passing. Equally there is no doubt that it will leave its mark and that this mark is worth 
Study, and perhaps more than study, overseas. 

CHARITY AND PATRONAGE 

One good thing at least must be said for subscriptions. Their existence has spared New 
Zealand libraries that faint odour of charity which to middle class noses seems still to linger 
in the lending departments of, especially the older, public libraries of this country. The New 
Zealand public library has to some extent played the part of the large subscription libraries 
of the United Kingdom. There has never been any idea that its lending department existed 
mainly for the benefit of the working classes and at this time of day there is no danger that 
‘ going free” will produce such an idea as a by-product. 

Particularly outside the main cities the payment of a subscription has given borrowers a 
feeling appre vaching to patronage in spite of the faét that a glance at any library budget shows 
that the subscribers, far from conferring any benefit upon the library, are heavily subsidised 
from the rates, and sometimes from endowments—the latter source of income being much 
more common in New Zealand than here. This slight feeling of patronage and privilege, 
though here and there powerful enough to resist progressive change, is usually innocuous. It 
has produced two innocent results, the annual meeting of subscribers and the private 
COMensttSe. Reapers’ MEETINGS AND PrivArE COMMITTEES 

\t the only annual meeting I was privileged to attend eight persons were present—four 
members of the committee, the Town Clerk, the Librarian, the reporter of the local paper and 
myself. The accounts were read, the report approved, the Librarian congratulated, the 
Country Library Service told how helpful it was, yes indeed, the committee re-eleéted and the 
meeting closed with the usual votes of thanks all round. Sad but true. Now and then this 
pattern is broken. A committee which has been re-electing itself for twenty years or so runs up 
against the rare person prepared to put some energy into making democracy work who coaxes 
or bullies fellow-readers into attending the annual meeting. The peaceful dust rises in clouds. 
The librarian discovers that the dozen chairs which have been more than adequate for the 
occasion in the past are filled ten minutes before the meeting is due to start and rushes out for 
re-inforcements. ‘‘ They want more chairs!” ‘‘ More chairs! Whatever for?” But such an 
excitement occurs so rarely in so few places that it is uncertain whether the readers’ meeting 
will prove to have survival value. 
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Since scarcely any counties function as library authorities, libraries outside boroughs and 
town districts are inevitably controlled by private committees of some sort ; a fair number of 
libraries in boroughs with populations below 10,000 and three in boroughs over the 10,000 
mark are controlled by committees elected at the annual meeting, i.c., they are not committees 
of the local authority. In some cases these committees are bodies corporate and a Libraries’ 
A& exists to regulate them. From many interviews with library committees both private and 
local authorities, two impressions difficult to reconcile into a policy stand out :—{i) private 
committees (whether bodies corporate or not) are far more interested in and knowledgeable 
about the library than are the library committees of local authorities; (ii) they are less success- 
ful in getting money out of the local authority than are committees of the authority. The 
tendency, officially encouraged, is for more libraries to be controlled by the local authority. 

BREAD or CIRCUSES ? 

During the 1930’s progressive people in the library world became more and more sharply 
conscious of the fact that two features of the library situation in New Zealand were very odd. 
One was the subscription system ; the other the fact that the provision of books of entertain- 
ment value was better and the provision of books of informational or cultural value was 
worse than was the case overseas. Perhaps naturally this was regarded as cause and effect 
and in the campaign for free library service the subscription system was blamed for the poor 
development of the informational and cultural side of library service. 

In the main this was a false argument though one in a good cause. It is true that the 
good supply of recreational books was direétly due to the subscription system, as was the 
complacency with which the situation was accepted in most quarters—‘* Our subscribers are 
quite satisfied ... mo, there’s no demand here for books like that.” But except to a slight 
extent and in a few places it is not true that the provision of informational books was bad 
because the provision of recreational books was good. The population served by each library 
was (and is) in most cases so small that the provision in each library of books for which the 
demand is limited—and the demand per volume which must be available for adequate service 
is always far less in the case of informational than recreational books—was just impossible 
irrespective of whether the library was operating on a free or subscription basis. 

The change which has taken place in nearly fifty small borough libraries has been due not 
merely to their going free but to the fact that going free has been associated with participation 
in the Country Library Service and the benefits derived from its substantial book fund. 

BREAD and CIRCUSES 

Increased book funds in most of the cities and larger towns, better librarianship, and the 
large purchases made for the Country Library Service and Army Education Welfare Service 
Library have together vastly improved—though an immense amount still remains to be 
done—the situation as regards the supply of informational and cultural material. What about 
the recreational side of the library ? This is the situation with which the authority and 
librarian of a library about to “ go free ” are faced :— 

Readers are accustomed to find at the library popular fiction in adequate supply, clean 
condition, and reasonable “‘ newness.” (It has not been the practice to buy fiction only in cheap 
editions or ex-library copies, though supplemented by cheap editions fiction has been bought 
new as published.) Much harm and no good would be done if “ going free ” and developing 
the more important side of the library were associated with a sharp decline in the standard of 
provision for recreational literature. But the standard of recreational literature to which New 
Zealand readers are accustomed cannot in practice be provided on a free basis. And why 
should it be ? 

The remedy is obvious and though its merits are still debated it is being widely, and as I 
think rightly and prophesy permanently, adopted. Books which it is a commercial proposition 
to provide, i.e., detective and wild west stories, Naomi Jacob—Warwick Deeping and worse, 
and all the brand new novels which are in great demand not so much for their merits but their 
newness, are put into a pay collection from which readers borrow upon payment of a small 
sum, usually threepence, per volume. This pay collection is expected to be, and has proved 
capable of being, self-supporting, leaving the main stock, which ts free, for those books which 
there is justification for providing from public funds. 

This is a development of the pay duplicate collections which are to be found in some 
public libraries in the United States. There would be a strong, though now incontrovertible, 
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case against it if a century of public library history had proved e/ther that it is possible to exclude 
wholly from public libraries those books which can be provided on a commercial basis or to 
provide free a competent recreational as well as informational book supply. But history has 
not proved this. On the contrary it seems to have proved that public libraries operating on a 
wholly free basis can neither wholly exclude books of merely entertainment value nor provide 
them except in tantalisingly inadequate quantity, at a slightly stale stage, and sometimes in an 
unclean condition. 

The justification for spending public funds upon the provision of material which can be 
provided upon a commercial basis is questionable. The fact that such provision is incompetent 
and inadequate is merely adding bad publicity to doubtful principle. By means of the self- 
supporting pay colleétion the library meets the pressure of demand for best-sellers and popular 
fiction, gets good publicity from meeting this demand competently, yet diverts to the provision 
of the merely entertaining no part of the funds granted to it in the belief that public libraries 
are sources of information and instruments of education. 


Talk with a Borough Librarian 


By A. S. HrrcHIncs 


Ir is the opinion of the-Borough Librarian of Erith (Kent) that the town’s already excellent 
library services are capable of improvement. It is hoped that more details will be available 
after the Council’s Five Year Plan is passed by the Finance Committee. 

Until that is done the suggestions remain the dream of their originator, the Borough 
Librarian, who has every. hope of securing for Erith ‘* brighter and better ” libraries. 

The libraries of any community are one of the most used and most abused services, 
Though many people find delight in the relaxation afforded by dipping into the latest novel, 
or the internal satisfaction occasioned by turning up in a dictionary a controversial point and 
finding oneself correét, there are still many library-users who fail to lavish sufficient care on the 
masterpieces of literature and learning at their disposal. 

Although the present services in Erith are of a very high standard, the Borough Librarian, 
Mr. Luke, thinks there is room for improvement. On some points he was reticent, but on the 
whole our representative found him informative and helpful. 

I found him in his room, he writes, and he suspended the activities which normally keep 
him busy from early morning to late evening to talk about the kind of library he would like 
Erith to have in the post-war era. 

PropLe’s UNIVERSITY 

‘ The library is the people’s university,” he said. ‘ Its first aim should be to provide 
books and still more books. A well-stocked library is an asset to any community, for 
information, education and recreation. The aim should be, not the multiplicity of buildings, 
but the adequate stocking of existing libraries and keeping up with the stream of knowledge in 
scientific and technical subjeéts, art, travel, biography, literature, history and good fiétion, 
with special regard to the needs of the local industries and social amenities.” 

I asked him how his own work could be fitted in with this idea. 

‘* The modern librarian,” he replied, “ is a dispenser rather than a custodian of books, as 
in the early days. Readers may browse among the bookshelves gathering knowledge as a bee 
sucks honey from the flower, and may often come unawares upon some work which captures 
his special interest. 

‘* Not all borrowers realise the care with which the library is arranged. It is classified so 
that books on the same and allied subjeéts are brought together. Fiction is arranged 
alphabetically by authors—or would be,” he added with a smile, “ if borrowers would only 
replace books in the position from which they were taken. Arrangements exist whereby the 
library can obtain any non-fiction book for the borrower at his request. Last year we borrowed 
173 of these specialised works and loaned 163 to other establishments. Thus, you see, the 
student need never be without the volume he requires.” 

Mr. Luke then conduéted me round the library, pointing out some of the improvements 
which he had recommended to his committee, 
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More LiGut AND AIR 

Take the entrance hall and service counter,” he began. “ A great many people, 
especially Strangers, obtain a wrong impression of the welcome that awaits them from the 
rather forbidding aspeét of the entrance hall and this large barrier which has to be passed. 
What we want is more light and air, so that when the customer comes from the street he does 
not have to blink in the dark. We can do this by reducing the proportions of the service 
counter so as to gain the maximum of efficiency with the maximum of openness.” 

He led me back to his office and unearthed a plan of the entrance as he wants it to appear. 
‘“ We narrow down the barrier and enlarge the entrance and exit, and replace all this sombre 
woodwork by an airy, glass screen of modern appearance. It will help the staff, too, for they 
will not have to run backwards and forwards from the ‘ in’ counter to the ‘ out * counter.” 

The Librarian went on to describe many other improvements which could well be 
adopted by many London libraries. 

There is one other thing,” he said, ‘ | wish our borrowers would fully realise that by 
careless handling and neglect of books they can spoil them for others. We have just fixed up a 
new notice about it.” 

In a prominent position is fixed the following notice, illustrated by humorous drawings 
which drive home the points. It reads :— 

‘ Books are difficult to obtain owing to paper economy. Treat your book as a friend. 
Keep it dry in wet weather. Don’t turn down the leaves. Use it with clean hands. Books 
have been damaged by dogs, ruined by children, and used as ashtrays and teapot stands. 
Food, drinks and fruit have been the cause of serious damage—don’t read at meals! Read and 
relax. Use your library for information and recreation, but—please take care of the books !” 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, Our AFFAIRS 
are certainly represented vigorously, and partially as is your wont, in your letter in the Oétober 
Liprary Worip. A quarter-century ago you told me you carried slips in your waistcoat 
pocket on which ideas were dotted down and you went over them from time to time until they 
emerged as the paragraphs of your letter. I often wish mine went through such a maturing 
process, but in the busy life I lead, if 1 stuck small bits of paper in my pockets, they would 
disappear with irritating ease ; in short, my letters are letters in the conventional sense. We 
always agree that in this correspondence, which is by far the longest-sustained in librarianship, 
we should be critical, show shams their real face, be suggestive, never personal and if, our 
genius ran to it, be constructive. Our letters were to be on “ our affairs.” Just so; and I 
often pause to ask what now are our affairs? In 1914-18 you were so immersed in the war 
that you counted all things else as of small moment. But your letter now is one of many 
affairs which, useful as may be a discussion of them, hardly advance the war effort. In that 
effort | myself am immersed today, but such was the vigour of your letter that I have turned 
aside tor a Stolen hour to see what can be said about the matters you raise ; and some others. 
Our affairs, as you agree are 
Our Datry BusINgss 
and here you are suggesting that someone should remove coat and collar, investigate, cogitate 
over, give time and perspiration, and a creative mind, to theses on planning, reading psycho- 
logically considered, bookcase design, annual reports, costing, information, and two which 
appeal to me most, ‘* Administrative Adaptation to Social Charge ” and ‘‘ Book Linkage.” 
By the last 1 assume you mean the relation of one literary period to another, the influence of 
one type upon its successors and the connexion of this book with that ? Itself a life-long study. 
Then, having coruscated, with vee-two rapidity and explosiveness, you elude your eager 
readers, who want you to show them /ow to do this in the compass of a life-time. Let someone 
else write, you say, having been told you have written enough. Have you ? Enough, perhaps, 
of blame of others for doing what you have evaded doing yourself : > Ww hy not devote a year 
‘ Book Linkage ” and give us the results in the permanent form which they deserve ?. Why 
not tell us the shape of the ideal work on planning, which you say we have neglected or failed to 
produce, although clearly you know what it ought to be like. 1 don’t. I have read most of the 
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PRIVATE GALLERY 
Short Stories 
by Paul Tabori 
This is the first collection of short stories by 
Paul Tabori. He has gathered a group of 
most unusual people, and acts as a perfect 
guide in this fascinating gallerv. 

With 13 wood-engravings by Biro 


84° x5)" Cloth 10/6 


ROLL ON MY TWELVE 


Short Stories of the Royal Navy 

by David Bolster 

The Navy is here—the matlow’s Navy, the 
wardroom’s Navy. grousing in the messdecks, 
fighting the guns, watching over the seas. 
With 13 drawings by Biro 

84" x 54” Cloth 8/6 


BED AND SOMETIMES BREAKFAST 
An Anthology of Landladies 
Compiled by Philip Owens 
Here is the landlady as widow, as wife, as 
woman, as wretch: her daughter, and her 
lodger, as seen through the eves of writers 


| back through the centuries. With 14 draw- 


ings by Robert Turner 84" x 54” Cloth 10/6 


NO BOMBS AT ALL 


Short Stories of the Royal Air Force 

By C. H. Ward-Jackson 

“ Mr. Ward-Jackson’s tales are very good tales 

indeed, he is obviously an authority on his 

subject, and his book is a joy.” -.James Agate 
14 wood-engravings by Biro 

(2nd edition printing) 


POETRY 8)" x 5)” Cloth 86 





LOVE AND ELIZABETH 


by Kenneth Hopkins 

These poems have no less freshness for being 
in the old great style of love-poetry. Mr. 
Kenneth Hopkins’s observation and psycho- 


HOMAGE TO SOUTHEY 
by Harry M. Southey Edmonds 


| 4 pleasantly produced book which is a 


tribute by Major Edmonds to his famous 


” 
ancestor. 


— The Daily Telegraph 


logy are his own, and so are (> - = 
74’ x 5” 7/6 JUVENILE 8)" x54” Cloth 8/6 


his phrases. 





PIERRE OF NORMANDY 
by Paul Tabori 


Pierre decided to join the underground 
soldiers. How he fought a battle surrounded 
by mountains of cheese and how he found his 
long-lost father is told with brilliant skill. 

Illustrated 74° x 5” Cloth 6/6 


RUNAWAY ADVENTURE 
by M. E. Mathews 


This is a book for the boy who wants to | 


know about other countries, people, animals, 
birds and trees. With 8 full-page illustrations 


DORCAS THE WOODEN DOLL 
by M. F. Moore 


The adventures of Dorcas start in the reign 
of Queen Anne and go on up to the present 
day. Through them all she remains dignified 
and good-tempered, as well as lovable. She 
has magic in her wood! With 16 drawings 


| by Peggy Fortnum 74° x 5” Cloth 6/6 


THE STORY OF A CARROT 
by Kate Barlay 


“This enchanting tale with the delightful 
illustrations by Biro turns the nursery table 
bogy into friend and hero.” 


by the author. 2nd edition + ; 
Cloth 7/6 | FOR CHILDR EN | The Queen 84"x54” Cloth 5/- 


74” x 5” 





THE JOLLY PICNIC 

by Walter Trier and C. Nelson 

With the delightful drawings of baby animals 
and birds with their mothers, and the easy- 
to-read text, this makes a lovely book for 


young children. 
72° x 10° Boards 7/6 


LAURETTE MEETS MR. FLOP 
By Violette Bilham 


This story of the land of flowers with their 
King and Queen, and the very colourful 
pictures, should delight all children. 
Illustrated by Madeleine Barache 

10° x 74” Boards 6/- 
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American works to which I presume you refer ; ,they beat us to a frazzle, say you. Granted, 
but it must have occurred to you that the field there is a little larger, spatially and monetarily, 
than here ? Why not colleé the opinions that have been advanced by |. D. Brown, Burgoyne, 
Champneys, Hare, Jast and by the other librarians who have thought out an individual library ; 
and tell us, from your own quite distinctive experience, where they can be developed. So 
might you produce a British work worthy to stand beside Wheeler and Githens’s The American 
Public Library in which librarian and architeé&t have collaborated to such effect. Architeéts 
cannot be treated alone; one of them, for example, who has never of course worked in a 
public library, declared that Brown’s Manual, which is the standard “* faétors ” book, cannot be 
accepted as a guide ; it is the sort of nonsense we get from a partial view of a question. The two 
professions must meet on the subjeé. Incidentally, in a letter I have seen from a young 
librarian hero, who is now, alas, floundering glutinously forward in the intolerable mud and 
rain of S.W. Holland, raises the matter of the permanence of library buildings. If we can have 
Portal houses why not 
PorTAL LIBRARIES ? 
Indeed, why not ? Let us be clear, however, as to our intentions and hopes. I listened with 
some amusement to a member of council in a large town who, in speaking of a civic centre 
development, said with empressement ; ‘‘Remember, we are not building only for our own time ; 
we are building for five hundred years!” Five centuries in the geological history of the 
universe are no doubt a moment of time ; but in the domestic building history of a nation are 
quite a while. One would think there were in the land many public buildings built about 1445 
which we are still able to admire. How many are there ? And going back to the Norman 
Conquest, how many, except a few castle ruins here and there, survive from then ? The four 
walls, fairly complete bur roofless and unusable, of the Constable’s House at Christchurch, 
by the Priory trout stream. Do you know any others ? In our day we have seen the passing 
into obsolescence of many libraries of the Carnegie era, which were the pride and glory of 
their moment. We are not yet at all sure of the permanence even of the book as the chief 
item in a library stock. We don’t know if reading will persist as the chief recreation of the 
normal person or the main source of knowledge and information. These are large considera- 
tions ; but we can say that the evidence entitles us to believe that they will be, as for over two 
thousand years they have persisted in being just those things. Nowadays some librarians feel 
they have to compete with cinemas and other distracting agencies. This I am unable to accept 
as a necessity. In fact, too, such competition in the supply of recreation would leave us 
Standing scarcely visible on the back horizon. We want libraries which are libraries in 
appearance, whose books are their chief attraction and with everything in them devoted to 
their most intelligent use. Great libraries, those of towns of metropolitan size, of universities, 
large institutions, and centres of information are primarily store-houses with spacious reading 
rooms attached. These are less amenable to change and cannot be the sport of small-library 
fashions. In a// libraries the one crying need is for ‘* room for our work” ; the number of 
libraries without stack-rooms, with poor administrative accommodation, with nothing but a 
lavatory for the staff and a cupboard for the cleaner, is a Standing reproach of unintelligence in 
planning, but is even more an unanswerable evidence of the complete ignorance of librarian- 
ship which existed when they were built. Space, then, and again space, is the need of the 
librarian and plans, dear Zenodotus, for the smaller library must be as elastic as they can be ; 
and for the great library space and immense and expansible amounts of stackroom space are 
the factors—and the on/y tactors that are permanent. And no librarian or architec should 
have the presumption to build for any generation beyond his own. How many headaches 
I should have been saved had that wholesome touch been realized by my predecessors ! 
If space were available, perhaps your contention that 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES ARE UNNECESSARY 
and even undesirable might be allowed, for we could then have children of all ages in libraries 
which are really intended for grown-ups. What, precisely, do you mean by children ? The 
five to tens or the seven to fourteens or, as some libraries used to order, the nines to sixteens ? 
What, too, do you mean when you say “ we bring up readers on trash” ? I mean, what is 
trash ? Can you help me to indicate one hundred books that might be acceptable in each of 
the age-groups mentioned, which of course I know are not real groups but are a useful sort of 
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COLLETS RUSSIAN BOOKSHOP 


40, GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


(TELEPHONE 


Museum 5897) 


(opposite British Museum) 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF BOOKS FROM THE U.S.S.R. IN RUSSIAN, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, POLISH, CZECH, YUGOSLAV, HUNGARIAN, ETC. 


Thousands of people all over Great Britain have taken up Russian as a secondary language. 
rhere is an increasing demand for books in Russian from the Universities, Schools and Evening 


Classes. 


COLLETS can offer a fine selection of Russian books on all subjects, EDUCATION, LITER- 


ATURE, ART, THEATRE, FILM, HEALTH, 


ECONOMICS, ARCHITECTURE, INDUS- 


TRY, AND SCIENCE, FICTION, NON-FICTION, etc,, ete 


If you have no Russian department in your library, COLLETS are willing to help you start 
one by sending you a sample parcel of 25, 50 or 100 books 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT FOR ALL SOVIET PERIODICALS AND JOURNALS, INCLUDING 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE, MONTHLY LITERARY 


DIGEST PUBLISHED IN Russia IN ENGLISH, 


GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH, I/-. Write for our English and Russian catalogue, price 3d. 


COLLETS BRANCHES 


LONDON : 66, CHARING Cross Roab, W.C.2. 


MANCHESTER : 13/154, Hanoine Ditcn. 


GLASGOW : 15, DuNDAS STREET, C.4. 











FOYLES 


Public 
Libraries 
Department 


Huge Stock ot Fiction 
and Non-Fiction 


125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 (Fist. ) 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


* 














That would be 
Living 
b 
W. J. mame HUGHES 


a distinctive new writer—yet not quite new. 
His début in the Economic Journal, rare 
honour for one who is not of the circle of 
economists, stamps him sound, lucid, creative. 


His book, in the guise of a modern Utopia, 
is anew and thought-provoking analysis of 
the world of today, none the less sound for 
being popular—and all the more stimulating. 


The limited view is, and must be, false. The 
author's wide view comes from his interests 
being in the town, while his sympathies are 
with the country. Thus he sees the human 
society as an organic unity and our distresses 
as a result of our refusal to admit the inter- 
dependence of its parts. 


From any bookseller, or direct. 4/6 net. 


MUNDIST PRESS 
ALDHAM, ESSEX. 
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grading ? You would let children run about in a large library ? So would |; and the extra- 
ordinary child would find there what he could use. But I shall return that, in general, the 
children’s library, rural libraries and open access have been the three contributions of the 
past fifty years to public libraries. With much you say I agree; children’s libraries can be 
over-feminised, but do be sensible. How many boys want to train for work with kids. Men 
are unsuitable for dealing with girls almost at any age. Only as “ daddies ” and much later, 
as sweethearts are they endurable to girls. On the other hand, women can handle young boys 
and I refuse to allow you to say without protest that my children’s librarian does not know 
how to choose books for boys. Why do boys in hundreds seek her company, as they do ? 
because, forsooth, she does not know how to cater for them ? Then, as was pointed out, by 
Sayers, thirty or more years ago, this is an age of the child’s book ; you cannot put back the 
clock to the time when The Pilgrim’s Progress, Paradise Lost and, sometimes by great good 
luck, Robinson Crusoe and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, all gorily Doré-d or otherwise illustrated, 
were the only books which gathered dust from Sunday to Sunday in average English parlours. 
The children’s library happens to be psychologically right. It is not limited, as your criticism 
is, to its book work. It is the youngster’s own communal study, reading room, intelleétual 
work-room and lending library. If well-equipped, it has an aesthetic as well as ethical and 
literary effect. And, this is the point, it has in it the best bogks for children, even in the limited 
Shavian sense in which you use the words. (You remember G.B.S. said that the best library 
for children was one with no children’s books in it ? He was wrong as everyone is who makes 
wholesale statements. He was right in and for particular cases and places but those are not 
the average public library.) Do, however, tell us what books you do prefer for them; in 
short, get down to brass tacks. Is The Wind in the Willows, or Alice, or Swallows and Amazons 
or Treasure Island or—well—come on, say it—trash or not ? 
CORNERING THE MARKET? 

To leave your worries or peccadillos for a moment: have you watched some curious 
advertisments of late? Here is one from a great London newspaper which is worth a 
moment’s meditation. I alter it a little :— 

Wholesale booksellers desire to purchase outright the complete printing of suitable 

books (children’s in particular) that are about to be published. Immediate cash. 

How far the Publishers’ Association is aware of the practice thus suggested, or whether it 
has the approval of the Booksellers’ Association, I am unable to say, and I am not sure that 
it is my business to enquire ; but we librarians are interested in the development of a healthy 
bookselling trade ; and here is a wholesaler ready to corner all copies of probably important 
books so that they will be available to our booksellers only by his pleasure. This would mean 
that these books, which even now are difficult to get, many of us will not get at all. I suggest 
the Publishers’ Association should discountenance any such position without delay. 

There are to be some 


se 


CONFERENCES 
this month, | am told. Well—all I can say is, I hope those who attend them may reach a 
united mind upon something, even if it is only to do nothing. What we don’t seem to get is 
this unity and you, dear Zenodotus, do as much as you can, out of sheer lightness of heart, 
to prevent it. When last did you have a good word to say for the L.A., which, anyway, does 
keep something alive ? We have a chance to organize educational schemes in advance of 
anything we have been able to do; but only if some of you put a little more oil and a little 
less sand into the mechanism. 
However, we are on the rim of the 
CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL, 

when the hearts of all men put aside their differences, whatever they may be, in the realization 
of their smallness in the face of the faét that they are brother men. They put aside everything 
before the tremendous faét of the hazard of war in which all the best of our youth, in 
librarianship as in everything else, is involved; and they send to one another, and with 
united force to all who serve us everywhere, their affection and their hope that never again 
in war shall such wishes be needed. Vale! ERATOSTHENES. 





We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ** LerTeERS ON Our AFFAIRS,” — 
Lditor, THe Liprary Worbp. 
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Obituary 

Lucx.—Gunner J. Luck, Royal Artillery, 
Reference Librarian of the Bethnal Green 
Public Libraries and an assistant on the Staff 


since O&ober, 1922, was killed in aétion in 
Holland on 18th September, 1944. He was 37 
years of age. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 


\n interesting exhibition of Russian books 
received by the BRITISH COUNCIL in 
exchange for British publications sent to 
Russia was held at the offices of the Council in 
September. These books have been shown 
also in Oxford, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Shefheld and Edinburgh, and the volumes will 
be distributed for keeping in libraries in the 
country. From CARDIFF come two lists, the 
first on “* Problems of Population” and the 
second on ‘‘ Woman and the Home.” The 
first is particularly useful as it gives references 
to current periodical literature. An example of 
first-class co-operation is the list on ‘* China ” 
issued jointly by the DERBYSHIRE, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE and WEST RIDING 
County Libraries. It includes a short list of 
novels about China and a list of children’s 
books. It is well produced. FULHAM Public 
Libraries have arranged some good leétures 
this autumn, among them are a leéture on 

U.N.R.A.R. by M. Jean Valchet; Social 
Insurance Props »sals by the Hon. W. W. 
Astor, M.P., and ‘‘ The Psychology of Sex ” by 
Dr. Eustace Chesser. Fulham have also a series 
of gramophone record recitals running. 
LEICESTER Public Libraries have arranged 
film shows from September to December. 
Each show is introduced by a special speaker, 
and the programme seems a very interesting 
one. In the Leicester Library Bulletin for 
Oétober is an interesting article on ‘‘ The Film 
and Reality,” written in conneétion with these 
le&tures. The NORWICH Public Libraries 
give a good list of additions to the Library in 
the Oétober—December bulletin. In the 
PORTSMOUTH Public Libraries bulletin, 
The Portsmouth Recorder, for O&ober, is a very 
useful reading list of books on music, entitled 
‘Man and Music.”’ Bulletins are also to hand 
from ISLINGTON, HALIFAX and SWIN- 
TON AND PENDLEBURY. 
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Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
Bristow Public Libraries. —Reading in Bristol : 
Annual Report, 1943-1944. City Librarian, 
James Ross, M.A., F.R.S.L., F.L.A. Popu- 
lation (eSt.), 415,100. Rate, 2.77d. Income 
from Rate, £37,255. Stock: Lending, 
175,230; Reference, 173,952. Additions, 
28,971. Withdrawals, 16,079. Issues: 
Lending, 2,132,703; Children’s Libraries 
(including Schools), 516,594; Reference, 
150,693; Library of Commerce, 111,331; 
Newspaper and Patents Library, 5,673. 
Borrowers, 82,323; extra tickets, 28,022. 

Branches, 14. 

The Libraries Committee are to be congratulated 
on being able to produce an annual report almost up to 
pre-war Standard. True, there are fewer pages than 
before, but the produétion of a twenty-paged booklet, 
tastefully printed, is surely an honour in wartime, 
Despite a number of difficulties, notable progress has 
been made in many direétions. The highest recorded 
book circulation in the history of the Libraries was 
registered during the past year, and proved an increase 
of 135,966 when compared with the year previous. 
Compared with the pre-war year, 1938-1939, the 
circulation has advanced by 284,956. All classes of 
literature showed much greater use ; outstanding classes 
being Social Science ; History, Travel and Biography ; 
Useful Arts and Literature. Fiétion showed only a small 
increase. Since 1939 readers’ tickets have increased by 
11,430. Members of H.M. Forces Stationed in, and 
around the City are granted full use of the Library 
service, and large numbers have availed themselves of 
this privilege. The resources of the Reference Library 
were called upon 9,813 times more than in the previous 
year. A large number of exhibitions were Staged in the 
Reference Library during the year and attraéted much 
attention. The Reference Library was also used for a 
number of public le€tures during the winter months, 
and these, all of excellent quality, attraéted large 
audiences. The use of the children’s libraries grows 
rapidly, and the increase in issues from these depart- 
ments totalled 19,310 at the end of the year. Although 
handicapped by labour shortage the Library Bindery 
dealt with 19,443 items during the year. 

Luron Public Libraries. — The Library 
Service: Report for 1943-1944. Borough 
Librarian, Frank M. Gardner. Population 
(est. 1941), 106,000. Rate, 3.74d. Income 
from Rate, £10,420. Total stock, 77,510. 
Additions, 11,723. Withdrawals, 6,425. 
Issues: Lending, 661,547; Children, 
148,151; Reference, 445745 5 Schools, 
112,756. one rs’ wcnets | in force, 36,434. 
Branches, 

Another einai but —_* year’s work is 
here reported. Book circulation, rapidly approaching 
the million mark, reached a new high level, with an 
increase over the previous year’s total of 102,155. The 
Central Lending department for the first time reached 
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an issue of over half a million volumes. Both branch 
libraries, in spite of physical limitations, had a most 
satisfactory year, both recording increased issues. The 
popularity of the Children’s libraries is evident from the 
fact that serious congestion of these departments forced 
the introduétion, last winter, of a restriétion on 
attendances, children being allowed to change books on 
alternate days only. A Library of Youth was Started at 
the Youth Headquarters in the Borough, with a 
colleétion of books suitable for adolescents. Nearly 
137,000 volumes were colleéted during the Salvage 
Drive, 2,077 of which were retained for use in bombed 
libraries. Post-war reconstruétion plans include the 
conversion of the Central Library to modern needs and 
the ereétion of a number of further branch libraries. 
WoLVERHAMPTON Public Libraries.—Annual 
Report for the year ending 30th September, 
1944. lcting Chief Librarian, Mary 
Atherton, F.L.A. Population (est.), 145,300. 
Income from Rate, £9,126. Total stock, 
96,549. Additions, 6,205. Withdrawals, 
2,055. Total Issues, 752,685. Borrowers’ 
tickets in force, 53,146. Branches, 2. 
During the past year good progress has been made 
in all departments in spite of constant staff changes and 
other difficulties. The Central Lending Library had a 
surprisingly busy year which ended with an issue 
totalling nearly half the aggregate output of the library 
service, The total book circulation showed an increase 
of 40,410 when compared with the previous year. Each 
of the branch libraries have increased their issues 
substantially. The Book Recovery and Salvage Drive 
ended with a total of 249,776 volumes colleéted, out of 
which 3,368 were set aside for the restocking of bombed 
libraries. In November, 1943, the Chairman of the 
Public Libraries Committee unveiled in the Central 
Library, two commemorative tablets to former Chief 
Librarians of the Borough. These two notables were 
the late Mr. John Elliot, who held the senior post for 43 
years, and Mr. W. T. Beeston, who had been a membes 
of the Libraries Staff for 49 years, 21 as Chief Librarian. 


Ideas 


Mr. Frank M. Gardner at the Luton Library 
made a co-operative experiment with the Art 
School there to draw attention to colleétions of 
non-fiction books of current interest. The 
Students submitted for display very delightful 
designs of panels illustrating war, biography, 
reconstruction, nature Study, films from books, 
and the next generation. It is believed that the 
most popular one, films from books, caused an 
issue of 2,316 volumes. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
Mutr (P. H.) Book-Colleéting as a Hobby. In 
a Series of Letters to Everyman. Illus. 
Gramol Publications, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 
There have been many guides to book-colleéting. 





From Richard de Bury (or rather R. d’Aungerville) to 
Slater and Hazlitt, passing Merryweather, Dibdin and 
many others, the colleétor has been chaffed, le€tured and 
buried under heaps of bibliographical knowledge. Mr. 
Muir fortunately deals with the subjeé in a praétical and 
humorous manner. His outlines of the history of the 
book and the details of printing methods are short and 
by no means sour, and his advice to the budding 
colle&or is excellent in every way. 
GENERAL 
Brown (William) Psychology and Psycho- 
therapy. Fifth Edition. Edward Arnold. 
14S. od. net. 

Three years have passed since the fourth edition of 
this important work which was originally published in 
1920. Chapters XI and XVII contain entirely new 
matter and the second Appendix “‘ Record of a Deep 
Mental Analysis ’’ has been enlarged, the first appendix 
having been omitted from this volume. ‘The work is the 
outcome of thirty years of medical praétice of psycho- 
therapy, and discusses the general historical background 
of theory in the branch of applied psychology. Chapters 
XVI and XVII deal respectively with the Psychology of 
Peace and War and The Psychology of Modern 
Germany. Paranoia and the paranoid tendency of mind 
are discussed at some length. The bibliography and 
index are adequate. 

CamMaAerts (Emile) The Flower of Grass. 
Cresset Press.. 6s. od. net. 

The author traces his spiritual development from 
the early days when his mother and his tutor were his 
guides. His school days arouse a confli€& between these 
first impressions and the conduét of his school fellows, 
side by side with schoolmasters who were expeéted to 
teach without intruding their religious or political 
beliefs upon their pupils. Only one, a sixth form 
master, dared to break the rule and in doing so to some 
extent solved some of his pupils’ difficulties and 
reconciled Cammaerts to his earlier love of Nature, 
Truth and Beauty. He married an Englishwoman, who 
gradually helped him to the discovery and realization of 
Christianity. In his own words, he acquired ‘* That 
sense of reality which is the first condition of faith.” 
Faith, of itself, does not solve all his problems, he 
confesses, but he describes the joys of discovery which 
followedon its acceptance. The whole is fully illustrated 
from the author’s rich experience and is told with 
sincere simplicity. 

Hirst (Francis W.) Principles of Prosperity. 
Hollis & Carter. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Study of political economy is not everybody’s 
meat and drink. The words immediately awaken in the 
lay mind a mass of indigestible figures and complicated 
data. But here we have an author who is so well 
qualified to lead the mere man in the Street into a 
knowledge of wider finance without his realising 
whither he is bound, that he finds himself joyfully 
awakening one fine morning with a remarkable grasp 
of what has hitherto appeared to him an abStruse subjeét. 
Important problems awaiting solution are here set forth 
in the plainest of plain language. Trade and Exchanges 
after the War, National Expenditure, The National 
Debt, Taxes and Rates, Interest and the Stock 
Exchange, are discussed and explained and the work 
ends with a short chapter on Cobden and Marx. The 
author has a long list of books already to his credit and 
this one will add to his reputation. 
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HuGues (W. |. Keith) That Would Be Living. 
\ New Outlet for Capital and Charaéter. 
Mundist Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

In simple language this book outlines the problem 
of self-development which must be undertaken by every 
individual, if the human race is to be saved from 
frustration or ultimate deSstruétion by world wars. 
Co-operation and social services must be brought into 
line for the sake of the progress of humanity in order to 
create a world dominion which will eliminate some at 
least of the errors of the past. This requires vital effort 
on behalf of the thinking populace. The author exhorts 
his followers to read rapidly and assimilate slowly and 
he has written many words of wisdom for the working 
man and woman. A second volume is in preparation, 
Kormos (C.) Rumania. British Survey Hand- 

books. Cambridve University Press. 35s. od. 
net. 

\n excellent outline of the history of Rumania is 
followed by a sketch of the essential background, the 
whole giving a clear idea of the origins and development 
of Rumanian policy in its relations with the Allies after 
the 1914- 1918 War and with Germany, Italy, Hungary 
and Russia prior to and during the present War. 

Levy (Hyman) and Prerpet (E. E.) Elementary 
Statistics. Nelson. 5s. od. net. 

It is said that no educated person can afford to 
dispense with a knowledge of statistics, but perhaps the 
Statement is too general and should be confined more 
particularly to those who are engaged in engineering 
and physics, acronautics, biology and social science. 
The authors, who are eminent mathematicians, have 
done a real service to Students in producing a work 
which will give them a good grounding in so importani 
a branch of bnowledge. Professor Levy is, as is well 
known, the General Editor of Nelson’s Aeroscience 
Manuals. ‘The work, it is hoped is to be supplemented 
by a manual of laboratory experiments on probability 
and Statistics. Like its predecessor, this volume will be 
suitable for schools and colleges. 

Markey (Klare S.) and Goss (Warren H.) 
Soybean Chemistry and Technology. Illus. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Chemical Publishing Co. 
$3.50. 

The Soybean has been in cultivation for food for 
man and beast in Eastern countries for centuries. In 
comparatively recent times it has been brought into 
cultivation in Western countries and in the last twenty 
vears its use has tremendously increased. The chemistry 
and technology of this valuable plant is fully detailed in 
this volume and the whole of the literature concerned 
with it is analyzed. 

MarsHaui-Harpy (E.) Angling Ways. Illus. 
Jenkins. 15s. od. net. 

\ new edition of a popular book on angling which 
appeared first in 1934 and has since then been consider- 
ably revised and enlarged. New chapters and fresh 
illustrations have been provided on the development of 
plug-fishing, thread-line spinning and the increased 
activities in fly-fishing for certain coarse fishes. The 
work has been thoroughly brought up to date in the 
light of modern procedure and should win the success it 
deserves as an improvement on the earlier editions, as 
well as gaining a large circle of readers to whom the 
work will come as new. 





NeepuaM (A., F.R.S.A., 4.M.C.) How to 
Study an Old Church. Introduétion by 
]. Littlejohns, R.I., R.B.A., R.C.A. With 450 

drawings by the Author. Batsford. 6s. od. 
net. 

Here we have pen piétures of virtually all the 
objcéts of interest to be seen and studied in old churches, 
In Medieval times churches were filled with treasures 
of craftsmanship, but today many of these have dis- 
appeared, though, as the pictures show, there are still a 
number of interesting details worthy of close study. 
Hitherto, perhaps, the architeétural side of old churches 
has been the most widely dwelt on, but here we have 
something more intimate and less well known which 
will deeply interest visitors to these traditional monu- 
ments of Great Britain. The sketches are grouped on 27 
plates and the attraétive coloured jacket has been 
designed by S. Roy Badmin. A very handy book for the 
pocket when visiting country places. 

Rowse (A. L.) The English Spirit. Essays in 
History and Literature. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

The author has colleéted his essays with a view to 
sustaining the homogeneous idea running through them, 
namely the theme of his love of England and the 
English country inherent in every Englishman. His- 
torical and literary figures grace these pages, landmarks 
and literary traditions are closely interwoven, poetry 
and romance are here to be found among the rich 
resources of English history. Many of these essays are 
published in this volume for the first time, some have 
been reprinted, and the whole makes a colleétion well 
worth a permanent place on the shelves of every library, 
both public and private. Mr. Churchill as a historian, 
Patriotism as a form of group-feeling, The British 
Spirit of Adventure, Seamen and the Empire, The 
Tudor Charaéter and Elizabethan Themes, The Letters 
of Junius, The Wordsworths, Carlyle and Macaulay are 
among the many subjeéts which make these pages a 
delight and a revelation of all that is finest in the spirit 
of England. 

Saunpers (Hilary St. George) Per Ardua, 
Illus. O.U.P. 15s. od. net. 

From the formation of a balloon unit attached to 
the Royal Engineers in 1884 to the declaration of war 
on September 3, 193y, the author details the advance of 
knowledge and the development of praétice in every 
form of air aétivity. In other works he has detailed the 
wonderful feats of the R.A.P. in the present war, but in 
this volume is the foundation of the war flyers, their 
elementary equipment in the war of 1914-1918 and the 
gradual building up of the aerial army during the period 
between the wars. 

FICTION 

Cooke (Francis B.) Yachting Yarns. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Nineteen short stories by an author who knows his 
background. Every one of them has a technical basis 
with charaéters who are living people and plots that 
give an adventurous and romantic touch to the sporting 
side of the yachting game. 

Coons (Joan) Passport to Destiny. Hammond. 


gs. 6d. net. 
Lena and David are both musicians. Lena is a 
gifted pianist but prefers domestic to professional life, 
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whilst David, a violinist, is quite the reverse and 
sacrifices everything for his art. Neither are completely 
satisfied and the Story tells of their gradual development 
and the manner in which they both come to the 
conclusion that, although they have missed a great deal 
in life, they have gained some of the essential objects of 
living. A novel about village people and town life 
which is far above the average, dealing as it does with 
many problems. 


Corserr (James) The Hound of Death. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 
James Corbett can always be relied on for a good 
Story with plenty of melodramatic scenes. There is no 
failure to provide these in the Story of the demon 


greyhound and the Maharajah. 
CRANE (Frances) The Pink Umbrella. A 
Mystery Novel. Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Pat Abbott Stories have won quite a name for 
themselves and in the latest, Pat is married to Jean 
Holly at last, and their adventures are quite up to 
Standard. As in all American Stories of this kind, the 
hero talks quite a lot, drinks a lot, wisecracks a lot and 
without secming to solve his mystery, suddenly lays the 
whole nefarious scheme on which he has been working 
bare to all, official 'tecs not excepted. It is very wonder- 
ful, but also very readable. In order to avoid any 
misconception as to the title, the Pink Umbrella is the 
name of a picture which does not play a very important 
part in the plot. 

Gask (Arthur) The Mystery of Fell Castle: 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

\rthur Gask is deserting Straight deteétion for 
melodrama of the transpontine variety. This is a most 
complicated Story, and Larose has his work cut out to 
unravel the early history of the principal charaéters. 
Even Larose did not get all the real faéts at the finish , 
but he was content to let things remain as they were. 
Keyes (Frances Parkinson) Also the Hills. 

Eyre & Spottiswor mde. 125. 6d. net. 

\ novel which covers a large canvas. Amidst the 
tumult and hurry of Washington life in wartime, there 
is a quieter picture of village life. The character drawing 
of the young Parmans, who leave their home in order to 
follow various careers is admirable. There are living 
pictures of Judith, who becomes a nurse and is in love 
with Dexter Abbott ; of Jerome, a reserve officer in the 
army, who marries Alix St. Cyr, and Jenness who, as 
secretary to a Congressman, becomes involved in a 
political scandal and has to go through the troubles of a 
courtroom trial. A very human Story of today’s life 
in America. 


KinG (Rupert Wearing) What Mad Pursuit. 
\ Story of the Middle East. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. 

he dancing girl in Cairo, her assassination, the 

Flight-Licutenant and the W.A.A.F. officer form a 

combination, which makes a rattling good Story. 


LENEHAN (J. C.) Driven to Death. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Charlie Ryan and Boston Belle, his wife, had a hard 
task in investigating the deaths of John Broome and 
Sir Wylie Hawkwood. There were a number of 
possible solutions and not a few suspects. However, 
they managed the job successfully, but not to everv- 
body's satisfaction. 











Locxwoop (Vere) Affair in Eden. Jenkins, 
8s. 6d. net. 

Susan Langley travels to Baghdad to stay with her 
brother and his beautiful but frivolous wife, Vanda. 
Vanda keeps Captain Carleton Sanders of the Arab 
Legion on a bit of string and Susan is entirely disapprov- 
ing of her sister-in-law’s behaviour. Then comes the 
mutual attraétion between her and Sanders and the 
trouble begins. Pity that this colourful plot, of an 
English girl and Eastern man falling in love, has to have 
the colours laid on more thickly with each new venture, 
but Miss Lockwood knows her readers’ Taste to a 
capital T. 

SERNICOLE (Davide) Garden of 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author has a flair for romance and has made the 
most of it in this novel. The Story centres round two 
brothers, Leon and Louis. Leon goes to the wilds of 
North Africa to recover his voice, which he has strained 
in opera, and saves Louis from becoming ensnared in the 
toils of the iniquitous Yvette. Mathilde is his guardian 
angel, and after various love complications, matters 
adjust themselves. 


Shadows, 


JUVENILES 
LINKLATER (Eric) The Wind on the Moon. 
Illus. Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 

This is a Story for children full of charm and fancy, 
well illustrated by Nicolas Bentley, who piétures the 
amusing incidents which happen to Dinah and Dorinda 
Palfrey. They live in the village of Midmeddlecum, 
where Sir LankeSter Lemon owns a private zoo. Being 
given a magic draft by old Mrs. Grimble, the girls are 
turned into kangaroos and in this guise meet with a 
number of Strange animals and birds, among them the 
Golden Puma and the Silver Falcon. Deteétive work is 
done by Mr. Parker, the Giratie, in the exciting case of 
the Missing Ostrich Eggs. The further adventures of 
Dinah and Dorinda must be read to be believed and we 
heartily congratulate Mr. Linklater on his success in an 
apparently new field (for him) of juvenile literature. 
PRETYMAN (Maureen) Dreaming Mountain. A 

Fairy Story of County Kerry. Illus. by M. 
Pretyman. Lutterworth Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Kilarvan, a village at the foot of Carrantouhill, is 
the scene of this Story. It is overshadowed by a wicked 
fairy who drives sheep and cattle to their doom, causes 
illness to the ysec W ho see her and worst of all, has pushed 
Shane's little sister over a high rock so that she lies lame 
in bed and is fading away. With no weapon but a 
wooden sword, Shane sets out over the mountain to 
tind and settle his score with her. Helped by a white 
rabbit, other small animals of the countryside and a 
kind old man, he pursues the wicked fairy, turning her 
into different forms. His mother and the villagers find 
him on the hillside, the wise old man comes to the 
cottage where Shane lies ill, and cures him. The evil 
power of the fairy is broken, and the curse lifted from 
the village, one by one the spells are reversed and joy 
returns to the people. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


Docror. The Health Magazine for every 
Home. Vol. 3, Nos. 1—12. December, 
1943—November, 1944. Monthly. _ [llus. 


1s. od. net. 


his is a monthly journal devoted to the simplitica- 
tion of knowledge which will contribute to the health 
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and well-being of mankind. Reappearing after an 
interval of more than four years, its policy is to present 
to the intelligent lay public that basic medical knowledge 
without which no citizen’s education is complete. 
Doctor aims at providing a link between the medical 
profession and the public. There is a medical side to 
architeéture and planning, to working conditions in 
factories and the conditions and food we accept with 
perhaps too little questioning every day. Doctor gives 
articles by competent men and medical specialists on 
these subjeéts as well as upon the latest medical dis- 
coveries, like the sulphonamides and penicillin. Doctor 
does not encourage its readers to diagnose themselves, 
the physician alone is qualified to deal with illness, but 
it does encourage a non-neurotic interest in one of the 
most enthralling of subjeéts, the miracle of well-being 
and healing. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

\.L.A. BULLETIN, September, 1944. — THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, November—December, 
1944.—THE LIBRARIAN, November, 1944.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, November, 
1944. —THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, October 15, 1944. 
-~MORE BOOKS, Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library, September, O&ober, 1944.—THE FATHER 
MATHEW RECORD, and “Franciscan Mission 
\dvocate, November, 1944.—VOKS BULLETIN, 
Nos. 9 and 10, 1943.—WILSON LIBRARY BUL- 
LETIN, Oétober, 1944. 


The Library Association 


LonpoN AND Home Counties BRANCH. 
REFERENCE GROvP. 

HAVING feceived evidence of the interest 
among Librarians and others which the 
enquiry about a ‘ King’s Corporal” has 
aroused, | offer my sincere thanks to all who 
have endeavoured to assist me, and it will not 
be out of place to give the latest developments, 
as a request was recently made in the House of 
Commons for information on this subjeét. 

Hansard, 1oth O&ober, 1944, p. 1590-1 gives 
the question put by Mr. Wootton-Davis to the 
Secretary of State for War, requesting informa- 
tion about King’s Corporals and the Minister’s 
reply that ‘‘ extensive investigations have failed 
to disclose any factual basis for the suggestions 
made from time to time that there is, or has 
been within living memory, any such rank as 
King’s Corporal.” 

Following this The Times, 28th Odtober, 
1944, On page §, prints this letter: ‘ In view 
of the Secretary of State for War’s statement 
...it would be interesting to know on what 
authority Lord Kitchener promoted No. 295, 
Rifleman Hedges of the Rifle Brigade, a King’s 
Corporal, on December 8, 1901. Also on what 
authority Piper Laidlaw, V.C., of the 7th 
K.O.S.B. (who gained the V.C. at Loos in 
1915) was also made a King’s Corporal. 
(Vide The Piper in Peace and War, p. 81.) 1am 
particularly interested in the latter case as | 





watche d the incident for which I recommended 

him for the, V.C. and which also resulted in his 
becoming a King’s Corporal. Can any authority 
say what this award is intended to convey to 
the recipient if it is not recognised in the War 
Office? Yours, Torguhil G. Matheson, 
General (Ret.).” 

A friend drew my attention to a letter in the 
Daily Mirror of 31st O&ober, 1944, p. 6, which 
States that a few months ago, the War Office 
Public Relations Department, supplied that 
newspaper with full details of the honour and 
badges of rank, and added that there were only 
about six in the Army. 

1 therefore wrote to the Public Relations 
Officer asking for information, and received 
the following reply, dated 13th November, 
1944. ‘‘ In reply to your letter, we have had a 
good deal of correspondence on this subject 
lately ; there have been as you have noticed, 
several paragraphs in the press about the rank 
of King’s Corporal. The answer at the end of 
it all was finally discovered to be that there is 
* no such animal.’ It appears to be one of those 
strange rumours originating in the mists of the 
past, and probably in the canteens of the Boer 
War, and to our mind it would be interesting 
to know exactly how it began. For your 
purpose as someone who is to answer questions 
trom the public, you will be quite safe in saying 
that there that has never been an official rank 
of this kind. Yours sincerely, Selwyn Jepson. 
Major. G.S.” 

It is disappointing to receive this letter after 
the correspondence in the press, but I suppose 
that following the statement in Parliament, the 
denial of the rank must be upheld by the 
officers at the War Office, in spite of any 
information they may have given previously. 
As the Public Relations officer seems ready to 
receive further information I shall write again 
quoting the details of the honour as I under- 
Stand them and include the faét that a member 
of the R.A.F. has been seen wearing corporal’s 
Stripes with the Royal Crown in the “ V” of 
the chevron (which I understand to be the 
badge of rank of King’s Corporal). He was 
also wearing the three medal ribbons of the 
last war. I shall also include the information 
supplied by colleagues, for which | am very 
grateful, that in “‘ The Guards ” the corporal 
mounting guard is designated ‘‘ The King’s 
Corporal.” Although this is not the award of 
honour about which the enquiry was made, it 
is something evidently overlooked by the War 
Minister. H. V. ROYFFE. 
Central Library, East Ham, E.6. 
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Correspondence. 
Tue Eprror, “ THe Liprary Wor.p.” 
Sir, Tue L.A. Councli.. 


| need not reply to Callimachus’s main 
argument, which turns on the London wheeze 
that London is the only place where the Council 
can or ought to meet. As the Council are now 
to meet again, and in Oxford, one of the aims 
of my paper has been achieved, though Oxford 
(notorious as the home of lost causes, by the 
way) is far from being as convenient a traffic 
centre as Birmingham, or Manchester, or 
Leeds. One or two obscure associations may 
have vone on a care and maintenance basis, 
but [| can’t find one important national 
association that 1tsn’t funétioning normally. 

Perhaps the L.A. is noc important. 
| am grateful to C. for playing the ball so 
adroitly into my hands, though his friends may 
think he has been clumsy. He tells us that the 
only thing doubtful is whether the P.W. 
scheme can be sent to a government depart- 
ment until it is adopted by the annual meeting. 
By the traditional usage of the L.A. it cannot, 
he adds (and that ought to be enough) but by the 
Charter, he argues, it certainly can, because 
‘the Emergency Committee is recognized as 
the substitute [for the annual meeting] by the 

Privy Council.” 

| won’t discuss C.’s dubious law, but correct 
his facts. The Privy Council has taken P.W. 
policy out of the hands of the Committee and 
reserved it to the Council, and hence of the 
whole L.A., in the traditional and proper way 
when big matters are to be considered. As C. 
is plainly in the inner counsels, his argument 
indicates that the Committee want to bypass 
the annual meeting. The Committee are 
pledged right up to the hilt not to do anything 
of the kind. In May, 1942 (Record, |une, 1942, 
p. 64), the Committee honoured me with the 
High Order of the Triple-Jam Sandwich, 
which anyone is liable to get in these 
undemocratic L.A. days. It was signed by Dr. 
Fsdaile, Mr. McColvin, and Mr. Cashmore, 
who thereby bound both themselves and the 
Committee. In that awfu! jobation is this 
sentence : Iny suggestion that the Emergency 
Committee or any of its members might make 
mcrete proposals for the future to any Ministry or 
ition outside the Association has its origin 


» in the imagination of Mr. Savage.” There’s 


the pledge, signed like a peace treaty. 


Now a warning. No jobation, if all the 
Committee signed it, will stop me trom 





criticizing the Council, if I feel justified. But 
let the Committee or the Council (I name the 
in order of the importance given to them 
London) send proposals to a Ministry witho 
getting them ratified by the members. Th 
one L.A. Member alone, not three, by informi 
the Government that our members as a b 
have vot been consulted, will be strong enou 
to upset the whole apple cart. In these da 
the Government, at any rate, is very respeé 

to democracy. 

The Council therefore had better do thelll 
business in the “ traditional,” the proper wayy 
or they will rue it. Librarians working for th 
education of the people prefer the good o 
democratic way. Yours, etc., 

Edinburgh. ERNEST A. $ 

Nov. 20, 1944. 


Tue Eprror, “ THe Liprary Wor.p.” 
Sir, 

The Editorial in the November issue of th 
LL..A.R. continues to ridicule the idea of tow 
whose population is “* small” ever being abl 
to do justice to a library service. It is go 
propaganda for the editorial viewpoint om 
libraries but ‘* pooh-poohing ” never achieved 
the results of example. 

There are small authprities who take thet 
library service seriously and who put to shamé 
some large authorities. | believe a little mo 
interest by the L.A. in the doings of small 
authorities who recognise their responsibilities 
would produce a much better feeling than b 
** ridiculing” those, who because of isolationism 
on the part of their neighbours—as yet-—know 
of no better example to follow. So-called back+ 
ward systems will respond better to exampl 
than by continued badgering. 

In another part of the L.A1.R. it is expressed 
that the recording of historic buildings is not 
the normal concern of librarians. Is it any4 
body’s NORMAL concern ? 

In one particular case the librarian made th 
subje&t his concern and the result has—f 
believe—been worth while. 

We do believe that a librarian should be 
interested normally in local history. He should, 
therefore, normally be in a position to say 
which are the historical buildings. Listing 
them, colleéting photographs of them, and 
making available historical information about 
them is surely local history. Whose normal 
work is this if not the librarian’s ? 

Yours, etc., 
Gilstrap Public Library, \RTHUR SMITH. 

Newark. 
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Editorial 
THE continuance of war into the New Year proves again the fatuousness of prophecy which 
had assured us of peace, or at least the cessation of hostilities, by Christmas. We have to face 
now what must be another year of confli€, unless miracles occur as they sometimes do in war, 
and thus the postponement of many of the plans that the Library Association and a great 
many other bodies and persons have been making ; but we must not offend by prophesying. 
\t this time a glance back on the record of 1944 is justifiable and may be salutary. 
* * * * * * 








It has been unspeétacular. For that reason in some quarters the Library Association has 
been criticised ; usually, it must be admitted, by those who rarely do anything positive in the 
\ssociation themselves. That, however, is a characteristic of men and women generally and 
we ourselves are not immune from it. Our adjeétive is justified by the inability of the 
\ssociation to get over to its members what it has actually accomplished which, our readers 
may be assured, has been more, and farther-reaching, than that of any year in the last decade. 
More specifically, the Emergency Committee and its Planning Sub-Committee have produced 
the Post-War Policy Report; have brought to a valuable library focus the Book Drives for 
salvage; have established relations with the inter-allied governments and from that has 
arrived the great Inter-Allied Book Centre for the rehabilitation of the destroyed libraries of 
Europe ; have secured the brief training of a number of allied librarians in British methods ; 
have watched over the call-up of librarians and have secured the retention of many who were 
necessary to their libraries ; have formed a committee, of which the Principal L ibrarian of the 
British Museum is chairman, to work out after-war international library relations ; have aided 
the studies of members who are prisoners of war by sending them books and in other ways. 
\s we have indicated in earlier editorial notes, they have been deeply concerned with the 
training and re-training (so far as that may be desired) of the men and women who will return 
from National Service. A completely new and more comprehensive syllabus of the 
Examinations has been created, which may affect librarianship considerably but - not 
penalise any student who has already succeeded in part of the existing Examination. Coupled 
with this they have succeeded in negociating with educational institutions for the provision of 
several whole-time library schools. The problem of salaries has also been under lengthy and 
serious discussion and we hear reports of new suggested scales of salaries in the making. Some 
of these matters were initiated before 1944 and some are not completed yet. It must be left to 
the official journal to announce them as they are ; our aim here is to suggest that the Library 
\ssociation has not been quite so inactive as some of us had been led to suppose. There will 
and must be criticism. We do not accept every fiat of the Emergency Committee as the best 
possible utterance and while we deplore the rather unreasonable criticisms of those who 
invariably allege that, while everyone else is working, the Library Association is letting slip 
chance after chance, we do think a larger publicity amongst librarians of what is being done 
or Is in prospect, Is necessary. 

* * * * * * 

Of these matters the new Syllabus will be the most interesting to our younger readers. 
We hope it will be so, too, to our elder statesmen. At this turn of the tide, when several 
figures who for years have been prominent in librarianship are retiring, or are getting near 
retirement, it is well to ask why a new, and in a way more difficult, syllabus should be 
introduced. We believe we are right in saying that the older men took very little part in the 
construction of the syllabus, although their experience was utilised, and that what has been 
done has been the result of long experience of the difficulties that arise when what is in effect a 
professional designation—A., L. A. —is given w hen the person receiving it has qualified in only 
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two technical subjects. Moreover, in the endeavour to provide whole-time library training 
the Committee, we are informed, was faced by the educationists with a refusal to initiate such 
training on so ill-balanced a syllabus. From what we have seen of the new one, we have hopes 
that it will be a real remedy for past defeéts and, if not the perfeét syllabus, will at least be along 
lines that may lead towards it. We shall deal with this matter fully and critically when the 
syllabus, which we are told the Council has adopted, is made public. 

oo K a * a Ae 

1944 had many points of interest. The fly-bomb raids damaged a few public and other 
library buildings, but there was no serious destruction even in areas which were most heavily 
attacked. Librarians stood the strain well and we do not know any library in which service 
was suspended entirely. Our service men and women have kept keen touch with home 
conditions and their comments and criticisms have heartened the folk here with the belief that 
much development w ill follow their retura. Our planners will not escape assessment even if, 
as we gather, there is gratitude for their work. But that is as it should be. There is naturally 
much talk of release, but we do not, in present conditions, see any likelihood of it for librarians 
ona large scale for the next two years. We hope we are wrong. The Roll of Honour has grown 
and some of our finest young men have made the final sacrifice, but it has not the length of that 
of 1914—-18. Librarians have had the thinnest two years in books since 1919, and the economy 
Standards applied to those that have been available must be changed as soon as conditions 
allow. It is surprising, however, how good have been some of the books from the interest and 
subjeét points of view. Concurrently book-use and book-purchase have risen considerably 
and most hopefully, although the prices of books, when the inevitable stringency arrives, will 
either have to be substantially reduced or will confine readers to libraries—a point which will 
not distress every librarian. 

* * * - * * 

\mongst our losses by death have been some important librarians. On Christmas Day, 
1944, the sudden death of Louis Stanley Jast removed a pioneer librarian, philosopher, poet 
and speaker of commanding stature. We have not yet had time to assess that loss. He was 
responsible for so much of the policy, methods and freedoms of the library service that we 
must devote considerable space in our February issue to the record. Our recent President, 
\rchbishop William Temple, carried with him the affeétion and gratitude of the world, and 
his loss, in the aétive years of life, is recognized as a calamity. Another distinguished librarian 
was Professor Alfred W. Pollard, whose death recalls memories of a most aétive career of 
scholarship and teaching in bibliography and great service to the British Museum, the 
University of London and the National Central Library. John D. Cowley was another loss 
of real moment. Representatives of many sides of the immediately past generation of 
librarians died during the year, amongst them the veteran former librarian of Leeds University, 
Fanny Passavant, Margaret Bailey of Newton Abbot, D. H. Geddie of Grimsby, Alfred Hair 
of Tynemouth, |. Frederick Hogg of Battersea, G. H Pincott of Clydebank, Joseph Pomfret 
of Preston, H. Rutherford Purnell of South Australia, and Albert Singleton of Darwin. Ina 
younger generation were Constance A. Austin of Gloucestershire and Cyril Manchester of 
Devon County. * x * x * * 

Outstanding library appointments during the year were those of Mr. R. H. Hill, M.A., to 
the librarianship of the National Central Library ; Mr. G. Woledge, B.A., to that of the British 
Library of Political Science, and Mr. J. H. Paflord, M.A., as Goldsmiths’ Librarian in 
succession to Mr. Cowley, who lost his lite by enemy a¢tion before he had taken up that post. 
No comparable librarianship in municipal libraries has been filled. In the counties the appoint- 
ment as County Librarian of Devon of Mr. E. |. Coombe is to be noted. The principal 
retirement is that of Colonel Luxmoore Newcombe from the National Central Libraries and 
an important retirement is forecast in that of Dr. H. H. E. Craster as Bodley’s Librarian on 
July 31, 1945. x * * * * 

We invite our readers to assist us in every way, by correspondences and contributions of 
articles and paragraphs of interest, especially notes of their own activities, to extend our useful- 
ness to them. For forty-five years THe Liprary Wor wp has pursued an independent career in 
support of active service in all manner of libraries and in wishing its readers all good for 1945 


it assures them that many wood teatures are in prospect. 
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A Librarian in Khaki Looks at Education 


By Gixsert Berry, F.L.A. (Borough Librarian, Erith) 
\rrer having been in the Army (Anti-Aircraft) over two years | was approached one day by a 
member of the Army Educational Corps and asked if | would care to go on an Educational 
Course. As the place where it was to be held happened to be fairly near where my wife and 
family were residing, and owt of a certain amount of curiosity as to the \rmy’s way of teaching 
‘“‘ Education,” I said “‘ Yes!” Soon afterwards came word from Battery Office that I was to 
attend a fourteen days’ Course at an Army School of Education. 

When I reached a certain large station at the end of my railway journey I discovered a 
large number of officers and other ranks awaiting transport to the School. 1 chatted with one 
or two of my prospective fellow-students and discovered some had been detailed to attend, 
whilst others had been approached in the same way as myself. All were a little bewildered and 
wondering what the future held in store for them. At long last a lorry arrived and by some 
means or another, what at first appeared an impossibility (i.c., to get all this assembly, complete 
with kit, on to one lorry) was eventually accomplished. 

\ journey of some thirty minutes brought us to our destination. A large house in large 
grounds, under the tall trees of which were army huts, was to be our home and school for the 
next fourteen days. Next occurred a sorting out. Each person was told his/her hut number, 
and for the rest of the evening we were free to find our bearings. A lack of signs as to the 
whereabouts of such places as the N.A.A.F.1., Dining Hall, etc., seemed to be done to 
encourage an exploratory spirit. | shall refer to this point later. 

The following morning we assembled—some 140 of us—to hear the Commandant tell, 
in addition to his words of welcome, what was to be expected of us. We heard with pleasure 
and relief that no results of our efforts would be forwarded to our units. This was very 
definitely a new type of Army Course and, as the course proceeded, the point was emphasised 
that an Army Educational Course was indeed quite unlike any other Army Course. It was also 
fairly obvious the A.E.C. took rather a poor view of the more orthodox Army methods of 
instruction. 

The Commandant was followed by the Chief Instructor. From this point we became 
aware of the key-notes of our deliberations—they were, rather curiously, two “ ]’s "— 
Professor Joad of B.B.C. fame and “ Jane” of the Dai/y Mirror. Many of the former’s 
excellent sayings were aptly quoted and at the other extreme Jane’s escapades were cited as 
representing an interest of the Forces which was hardly indicative of commendable taste. 

The plan of campaign for the first week, as now outlined by the Instructor, was a series 
of two or three general sessions each day and a breaking up into syndicates of eight or nine 
Students under separate tutors for the rest of the day. We had also to make a choice of three 
subjects in order of preference for the second week. The subjects from which the choices were 
to be made comprised :—English, French, German, Current Affairs, Music, Art, Mathematics 
and Modern Science. The idea of three choices was to enable tutors to ensure that each 
Student was placed in a syndicate studying something in which he was interested, but not 
necessarily in the one of his first preference if the number plumping for one subjeét were 
unwieldly. | found later | was placed in the English syndicate—the second subject of my 
expressed choices. The Instructor also outlined some of the School’s facilities and, he here 
Stressed the fact, that the staff generally experienced a little malicious pleasure in watching 
Students wandering around and becoming confused between Rooms and Huts bearing similar 
numbers. | referred previously to lack of signs and the encouragement to explore. The 
existence of a joint Information Room and Library was mentioned but no clue given as to its 
whereabouts. 

When the first meetings of students in syndicates were held | found myself one of a group 
of nine with an Instructor who was a cross between Jack Hulbert and Will Hay. He was a 
combination of humour, facetiousness, aplomb, and underneath it all was evidence of a wealth 
of knowledge and an inherent ability to impart the principles of instruction. 

We were told that during the syndicate periods we would each in turn have to lead a 
discussion and take a lesson in subjects of our own choice, but subject to the approval of the 
instruétor. Each person would also be required to act as critic at a discussion given by a 
fellow-student. The discussions were as varied in subject matter as were the lessons and 
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covered :-—Local Government, The Village Pump, Shorthand, Cremation, Photography, ete. 
\t each session every student learned something fresh. 

During this first week general sessions were held at which the various methods of 
instru¢ction—lecture, discussion and lesson—were demonstrated by experts. 

Having become engulfed in the stream of sessions and with the increasing need for 
preparation for my own turn at leadership, | looked around for the Library. | found it and 
was agreeably surprised with its pleasing interior. Housed in a very long hut, the shelves were 
arranged on the alcove system and the centre of the room was occupied by tables and stands 
displaying newspapers, periodicals and pamphlets. The books were new, quite well chosen 
and ranged from the latest edition of the Britannica to an occasional Penguin. My first 
impression was a little altered when | had paid one or two more visits. | made myself known 
to the civilian lady in charge, and my first criticism was aroused when | discovered how 
limited was her library experience. A little time in a County Branch Library seemed to be the 
extent of her library training. With some 120 to 180 Students and a dozen or so tutors, all of 
whom had recourse to the Library for information at frequent intervals, surely the Army 
could have secured from amongst the many trained librarians and library assistants in the 
Forces one who could have had charge of the Library and used its resources to the greater 
benefit of its many frequenters. 

| spent a little time in browsing around the shelves and found the classifier had slipped up 
a little in his application of the Dewey system. | discovered di¢tionaries of one language in the 
800’s and of another in the goo’s. Again the placings of some books in the 300’s were quite 
incorrect and there was no guide which would help the person without a knowledge of Dewey 
to find books by subjects either by way of a subject index or a dictionary catalogue. 

The need for trained assistance was also apparent on two or three occasions when | was 
approached by the “ Librarian” to help answer borrowers’ queries. As one of these was to 
find in Britannica the sources to which the “ Librarian” had located references in the Index 
Volume my criticism is, | think amply proved. The “ Librarian” did not understand the 
system of references to volume, page number and position on page, used in the Britannica 
index. | was also surprised to find a few, to a librarian at any rate, rather glaring omissions 
trom a ready reference stock, ¢.g., the Library did not possess a Latin Diétionary. 

To return to the Course itself. During the second week our studies were directed 
primarily to special subjects and | found this part very interesting. | was one of a syndicate of 
nine with a very capable A.T.S. Senior Officer in charge. At our first meeting we discovered 
that during this week our studies would cover English—mainly towards attaining a background 
for instruction in the art of self expression. We were informed that before the week was up 
we should be required to give a short speech, endeavour to sell a book by outlining its merits 
to our fellow students, and the class collectively was to write, aét and produce a one-act play. 
This was apart from a certain amount of written work done during study periods. A very full 
week’s work indeed ! 

\ll entered into the work of the course inspired by the encouragement and the brilliance 
of our tutor. Very soon there was every evidence of a wealth of talent in the class, and at every 
session one learned much not only from the tutor but also from other students. One memorable 
lesson was mainly a contribution by the tutor, who read seleétions from various modern poets 
in illustration of styles of contemporary poetry. It was impossible for a Librarian not to enjoy 
this session, and | would every candidate for the English Literature Examination in the 
Library Association syllabus could have been present. 

When the day arrived for the bookselling period I again realised how varied were the 
tastes of the group. Choices included :—Forster’s Eternal Moment, Melville’s 1ypee, Bell’s 
Cherry Tree, “ordsworth’s Imitations of Immortality, Sinclait’s World’s End, Austen’s Mansfield 
Park, and others equally gor vc. 

The last day saw our own one-act play produced, and thanks largely to one of our number, 
who had been an actor, and who played a considerable part in the actual production, it was 
adjudged one of the best of the eighteen produced in the School to that date. At which 
decision we telt well rewarded for our qualms and work during rehearsals. 

The Course duly concluded, | proceeded to summatise my impressions. In the first place 
| had learned much and realised that Librarians were not alone in a love of good literature—a 
thing very easily forgotten when one is in the Forces. My own taste for good reading had 
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received a very necessary fillip. It was borne in upon me that the realm of the one-a¢t play was 
not a pasture impossible for the amateur to invade. My critical faculties, dormant for some 
time, were aroused, and | felt that my professional career as a Librarian had benefited by the 
fortnight’s Course. 

On the other side of the piéture I have a few criticisms to offer. In the first instance a 
fortnight was all too short for the amount of knowledge one was supposed to acquire, despite 
the Course’s remarkably well-planned concision. As a Librarian | must stress a point I raised 
earlier. A library needs a trained Librarian in charge if it is to be used to full advantage. | 
again reiterate the surety | feel that there are plenty of librarians in the Forces who could 
definitely be doing a better job of work by taking charge of these libraries than by performing 
many of the duties they are at present carrying out. Again, to what extent were Librarians or 
the Library Association consulted in the fairly considerable expenditure which must have been 
involved in setting up these libraries at the several Army Schools of Education in this country ? 
Finally, are Librarians assisting in the purchases of books which are being made or are 
contemplated, for the use of units during the demob. period ? Is the Library Association alive 
to the position of affairs, or is it, as appears to be almost customary, again being ignored where 
it should be very closely—almost intimately concerned ? 


Dr. H. Bellamy Gardner, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Notes on His Life and a Bibliography 


By B. BELLAMY GARDNER 
Haro_p GARDNER was born in St. Augustine’s Road, Camden Square, on January 9th, 1869. 
His father, Thomas William Gardner, was a well known civil engineer and had taken part in 
the construction of the Thames Embankment. He also designed the paving of Odessa in 
South Russia, and in 1871 went out to India, to carry out the drainage of Calcutta, hydraulic 
engineering being his special hobby. He and Mary Adelaide Legg were married in March, 
1868, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 

After the death of Thomas William Gardner, the family moved to 24, Well Walk, 
Hampstead (re-numbered 32 now). They lived there until 1883 when his mother was married 
to Mr. John Phillips, President of the Law Writers’ Association and Master of one of the City 
Guilds, the Worshipful Company of Cooks. Mr. Phillips was settled at 13, Gayton Crescent, 
Hampstead, near Well Walk, so they went to live there for the next ten years. 

In 1880 he entered Merchant Taylors’ School (then in Charterhouse Square in the city). 
He went on to the Classical side, and studied there until 1886. In 1887 he gained his 
Matriculation at Burlington House. 

On O€tober 3rd, 1887, he was entered as a Medical Student at Charing Cross Hospital. 
| have discovered a certificate which mentions that on July 31St, 1888, “ Mr. Harold Gardner 
has attended a course of Praétical Pharmacy.” 

On June 16th, 1891, he obtained a certificate of proficiency in the practice and principles 
of Vaccination. On July 18t of that year he obtained a special certificate of Merit at Charing 
Cross Hospital Medical School of Medicine for Junior Practical Medicine. 

1892 seems to have been a very hard-working year. On O@ober 27th he was made a 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, and less than a month passed before he was 
admitted as a Membet of the Royal College of Surgeons, on November 1oth. On the 14th 
of the same month he was entered as a Registered Medical Practitioner. 

On March 16th, 1894, Harold Gardner assumed the name of Bellamy, in addition to 
the surname of Gardner, by Deed Poll. On May 21$t, 1894, the name Bellamy Gardner was 
entered by the Medical Council. 

Harold Gardner served as a House Surgeon on the staff of the Charing Cross Hospital 
from December 1St, 1892, to May 31$t, 1893. 

On September roth, 1906, at a meeting of the Governors of the London Hospital, he 
was elected a Governor of that Hospital for life for “ service rendered to that Institution.” 

In 1919 the Joint Committee of the British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England presented a certificate “ in recognition of valuable services rendered 
during the War.” 
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Lastly, on December 2nd, 1938, he was elected an Honorary Member to the Seétion of 
Anaesthetics at the Royal Society of Medicine “ in recognition of his distinguished services 
to science.” 

Between 1894 and approximately, 1907, Dr. Gardner served on a number of Hospitals as 
anaesthetist. The following is a list of these hospitals : 


King George Hospital. Male Lock Hospital. 
Charing Cross Hospital. Royal Dental Hospital. 
St. Mark’s Hospital. Chelsea Hospital for Women. 


National Orthopaedic Hospital. 

On May 1St, 1895, he set up in private practice at 11a, Welbeck Street, as a specialist in 
anaesthetics. He subsequently moved to 52, Beaumont Street, then to 3, Mansfield Street, 
and, in December, 1906, to 126, Harley Street. where he lived for 22 years. 

[ should like to introduce here a few lines from the autobiography that he was engaged 
upon, when illness overtook him early in 1943. 

‘Until quite recent times the lay public’s idea was that the anaesthetist could put a 
person off to sleep in a moment or two, and then go off to someone else and talk about 
golt or yachting, till the operation was over. This is not the case at all, but, on the contrary, 
the surgeons regard us as ‘‘ the man at the wheel,’ while they fight their battle against the 
enemy. An anaesthetist’s duty is exacting, continuous, and full of anxiety ; though constant 
practice greatly reduces the latter. So much is this the case that one of our older experts 
used, for their benefit, to whistle while he put his patients to sleep; and, frequently so 
great was his sangfroid, that he was specially called in to cheer up the surgeons themselves 
when they had to operate in dangerous conditions on their colleagues and other members 
of their own profession.” 

In those days at Harley Street he was so busy with private work and was so frequently 
called out by more than twenty surgeons and over one hundred dentists, that he was obliged 
to give up his hospital attendances. 

The next move was to 91, Clarence Gate Gardens, just off Baker Street, and he continued 
his practice from there. Soon after the outbreak of war there was another removal—this time 
to another flat in the same street—where he remained until his death on September 7th, 1943. 

In was in November, 1917, that English Eighteenth Century Porcelain first began to 
claim his attention as a hobby for collecting something of beauty for the decoration of the 
home. When there were gaps in-between cases he used to go to the antique dealers of good 
repute and learnt a great deal on the subject from them. Thus, as time went on and his 
knowledge increased, he began to write for the leading Art magazines, describing and 
illustrating unusual and rare specimens which he had recently acquired. 

In 1924, Mr. Reginald Blunt, C.B.E. (the author of many delightful books about Old 
Chelsea) approached Dr. Gardner with the request that he should help in making a large 
collection of Old Chelsea China to be lent for exhibition in the Council Chamber of the Chelsea 
Town Hall for a fortnight in the summer of that year. He agreed with readiness and both he 
and his wife (my dear mother) were put on the Organizing Committee. They sent several 
pieces of Chelsea Porcelain which were put on show and spent a good deal of time in arranging 
the setting of the many hundreds of exhibits which were to be displayed. The actual opening 
of the Exhibition was on June 2nd, 1924, and, during the fortnight that it was open it had 
about 3,170 visitors. The Committee had the satisfa¢tion of handing over the sum of {£1,170 
to the Cheyne Hospital tor Children.* 

The next winter he gave a lantern lecture at 126, Harley Street to a party of colleétors, 
one of whom (Mrs. Donald A. Macalister) suggested that it would be very pleasant if a Society 
were formed for meeting at collectors’ houses and reading papers on Ceramic subjeéts. In 
February, 1927, the “ English Porcelain Circle,” afterwards renamed the “ English Ceramic 
Circle,” was born, and Dr. Gardner elected one of the Vice-Presidents, a position which he 
remained to his decease. 

The Circle soon numbered about eighty members, approximately half of whom were 
country members, and meetings were held both in town and country residences. Dr. Gardner 
gave several lectures to the Society, which were afterwards reproduced in the Circle’s 
Printed Transaétions. 

*See The Cheyne Bood C/ China and Pottery, edited by Reginald Blunt, C.B.E. Geoffrey Bles, 1924. 
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Chelsea scent bottles and seals. Connoisseur, December. 

Primitive Chelsea Porcelain. Connoisseur, March. 

Chelsea Porcelain rarities. Connoisseur, December. 

Birds, Beast, and Fishes in old English Porcelain. .4utique Collector, l’ebruary. 

Duke William’s Yacht. Connoisseur, June. 

LECTURES REPRINTED IN THE E.C.C, TRANSACTIONS 

rhe earliest references to Chelsea Porcelain. E.P.C. Trans., 1, 16. 

\n eary allusion to English Porcelain, Gouyn’s Will, and some Chelsea models, E.P.C. Trans., 2, 23 

The Chelsea birds. E.P.C. Trans., 3, $5. 

Sir Hans Sloane’s plants on Chelsea Porcelain. E:.P?.C. Trans., 4, 22. 

\nimals in Porcelain. E.C.C. Trans., 2, 17. 

English China colleétors of the past. E.C.C., Trans., 4, 23. 

“ Silvershape ’’ in English Porcelain. E.C.C. Trans., 6, 27. 

Further history of the Chelsea Porcelain Manufaétory. E.C.C. Trans., 8, 136. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

heatrical reminiscences. Charing Cross Hospital Gazette, October. 

lhe anecdotage of an anaesthetist. Charing Cross Hospital Gazette, January. 

Conversazione, Charine Cross Hospital Gazette, November. 
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1901 \ simple anaesthetic mixture. Charing Cross Hospital Gazette, January. 

The hansom cabby. Charing Cross Hospital Gazette, January. 

Recolleétions of a pittite. Charing Cross Hospital Gazette, May. 
1923 Auétion sale catalogues of Chelsea Porcelain. Times Literary Supplement, September 20. 
1929 On Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale. The Times, February 2151, page 10. 

On motor coaches in London. The Times, December 18th, page 10. 


1930 On motor coaches in London. The Times, September 15th, page 8. 
1932 On motor coaches in London. The Times, January 20th, page 8. 
1938 Preface, by Dr. Bellamy Gardner, “ Jefiryes Hamett O’Neale, 1734-1801,” by Major W. H. Tapp. 


1940 Memories of Well Walk, Hampstead Heath. Country Life, August. 
AN APPRECIATION 
1938 Dr. Bellamy Gardner—a tribute to. Antique Collector, April. 


Letters on our Affairs 
Dear ZENODOTUS, 

New YEAR 
always demands some sort of attitude, natural at that time, but perhaps thought to be 
sentimental at others. You and | are incurable sentimentalists, although of course we profess 
to sheer and continuous realism, and we do like to exchange greetings and pleasant anticipations 
at this time. We are a little perturbed perhaps at the turn of events during December. It 
seemed to douche, and coldly, our expeétations, but in this as in so many of our forecastings 
we may be wrong. Our greetings then take the solid ground of assurance that, whatever may 
happen, we are prepared to carry on, in our libraries as elsewhere, until liberation from the 
present nightmare. I am sure that goes for you, too, as for all librarians, 

AHEAD ! 

To what are we able to look forward in Libraries ? I see the Editor of a library journal 
says that, so far as municipal libraries are concerned, we have “‘ missed the bus,” because we 
failed to link our system with the formal organization of education. There will be so many 
schemes of reconstruction, costly and with greater influence than any we can formulate, that 
there will be no money left for Libraries. You see he acquiesces in the widely-held view that 
libraries must always be in the things left over, to be sustained or extended only when all other 
needs, or clamours, have been satisfied. It would be useful to confront this question candidly. 
Can libraries ever be brought out into the open to such effeét that the ordinary town councillor 
who, after all, is the reflexion of the ordinary man and woman, thinks us worth money ? That 
is the brass tacks of our position. It is true that, relatively to our standing in, say, 1919, we 
have advanced beyond the dreams of—not avarice but of the then advanced librarian. When 
Francis Barrett was city librarian of Glasgow he thought {450 was a salary which was adequate 
and one which the Libraries Committee ought not to exceed. When Walter Powell was at 
Birmingham he never, | think, earned more for that really great library position than {750, 
and can you not remember the time when in Greenwood we read of Wigan: ‘ Salaries, 
Librarian £250, sub-librarian £52,” and ‘‘ senior assistants ” were offered from {40 to {60 
all over the country. It is well to look at the pit out of which we have climbed. You say, why 
pin attention to salaries ? | answer that they are indexes of the esteem of the public. It was the 
penny rate limitation, we may urge, but surely the public, had it willed it, could have raised 
that in any year had it been convinced of the value of such a course. From which we may infer 
that the English (or British—for the Scots with their present damnable rate- limitation and 
confusion of control are in worse case) regard libraries as a pretty ancillary of community life 
worth having so long as the cost is negligible. Would this have been different had we been 
under the heel of the direétor of education? Innocence only can believe it. Where is the 
County Librarian who has a position financially equal to that of the greater city librarians ? 
What encouragement does the average educationist give to libraries, what practical, personal 
th 2 We have seen the recent pronouncement on new teachers, made by the Minister of 

Education, who is reported to have indicated that the future teachers must not be bookworms. 
I doubt w hether he said anything quite so silly, but I have been told by an education officer 
that he would “ get rid ” of a teacher who depended upon books. That is one of the reasons 
for the position of the library. 
Mr. SAVAGE. 
I am duly amused by the long letter of Mr. Savage gloating over the way in which I play 
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into his hands. I give him joy, if he can get any, from his riposte. He knows, however, as well 
as I do that London is the only place where regular meetings of national councils can be held 
and so those of the Library Association. The journey to Liverpool, Birmingham or Oxford 
would give me more joy, were | a councillor, than the easier journey to London, because | am a 


rabid traveller, but Mr. Savage is well aware that London offers so many other advantages, of 


accommodation (normally, so¢ now), for bookbuying, theatre going and a thousand other 
things, that itcannot be superseded. Moreover all the railways have their termini there. If that 
is a ‘' wheeze,” let it be so. 

THe GOvERNORS. 

I am not inclined to pursue his assertions about the powers of the Emergency Committee 
because they are not my personal concern. I do know that, by the Charter, the Council, and not 
the annual or any other meeting of members, is the “ governing body” of the Library 
\ssociation. The remedy, if the members do not like it, is to eleét another Council, which they 
can easily do at the next election. It seems to me to be a profound pity when so much valuable 
and generally acceptable work is being done for librarians that these constant attempts should 
be made to clog the machinery. Yet | can’t help saying that I, who love direét controversy, 
greatly rejoice when Mr. Savage from his detached balcony seat Comes down into the arena 
and hurls javelins at all and sundry. His dexterity far exceeds that of most of us. Long may he 
be disposed to do it; but he must not be annoyed if we occasionally find it more amusing 
than creative. 

CHILDREN’S Books. 

The Junior Bookshelf for November gives advice to the Library Association on “ The 
Carnegie Medal” and its award. To begin with, the medal is rightly named The Library 
\ssociation Carnegie Memorial Medal and is a premium the L.A. gives to a children’s book 
thought worthy of it by librarians. It’s only relation to Carnegie is the L.A.’s desire to honour 
his memory. The use of the abbreviated designation leaves the impression that the Carnegie 
Trust awards it as they do their medal for heroism. We suppose, however, that the invariable 
abbreviating practice of the English will prevail. As to the advice, | myself am of opinion that, 
even including the pleasant book the Editor names, there was no book deserving of the 
canonising that such an award ought to bring about, even if sometimes it does not. As for 
including Eire authors, can you see the least reason for honouring a country which has refused 
all its obligations as a ‘‘ country in the British Commonwealth of nations ” ? 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


has had its books this year in spite of the unpropitious times. I have really got my copy of 


Sayers’s new edition of his Manual of Classification, which surely holds the record for length 
of time in coming. It seems to be a nearly new book. Sharp’s Cataloguing, too, is a pretty 
substantial affair of the times. Then we have had the new version of the Anglo-American 
Catalog Code and that capital text-book Miss Mann’s Introduction to Cataloging and Classification 
makes up a quartette which is memorable in such a time as this. 
May 1945 Strengthen and bring you peace of heart and mind. 
Vale ! CALLIMACHUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of LevvERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” — 
i:ditor, Tue Liprary Wor pb. 





lhe Times, in a useful leading article on August 28, asserted that orders for books now 
commonly amount to four or five times the numbers printed. It concludes that the general 
war situation now warrants a new survey of available resources so that they may be augmented. 
Incidentally, it tells us that the Stationery Office uses 100,000 tons of paper against the 
publishers’ 22,000. The shortage of labour in the binding trade creates a bottleneck which 
holds up most books, too. Perhaps the main argument that will appeal to authority, which in 
England has so often shown a stepmotherly regard for culture, is that books should figure 
prominently in our after-war export trade. Meanwhile, many of our best books come from 
the U.S.A., and they are welcome, although we understand that in many technical subjects 
the formulas and standards are not the same as ours. The appeal which the librarians of the 
six largest public library systems made in The Times of September 21 for more paper for books 
will, it is hoped, help further with the campaign for a saner policy in the main question. 
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Church and 
world war 


w of Christian Crisis and Christianity in the Market Place discusses the practical contribution which the 
ordinary Christians themselves can make in contemporary conditions to the problem of preventing a third 


The authe 


everyday Christian has a dead practical, almost “ hard-bitten ine 
for the world Now Read 9 6 net. 


The author of Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp continues his story over the past twenty vears. School teacher, actor 


cowboy, tramp, soldier, padre and journalist, he strings the beads of his life on the thread of Faith. Living through 
momentous times, his thoughts and conclusions will suggest many answers to questions forced upon our generation 
Ready soon 8 6 net. 


All who love birds and beasts and flowers-—and in particular those that cheep or scuffle or bloom in Sussex fields and 
byways will find something to interest them in these pages, full as they are of odd bits of information, of folklore and 
of legend, with an occasional recipe to add flavour to the whole Vou 
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JOHN, MILES 


1-3 Whitefriars Street, London, E.C.4 
Michael de la Bedoyere 


NO DREAMERS WEAK 


He repudiates the charge that Christians are idealist “* dreamers weak,” and maintains that the ordinary 
{ absolutely necessary role to play if it is to be peace 


Stanley B. James 


BECOMING A MAN 


* Julian”’ 


FIFTY FAGGOTS 


read\ Illustrated by John R. Biggs. 76 net. 
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Personal News 


Miss D. Marshall, B.A., A.L.A., Southamp- 
ton Public Libraries, has been appointed 
Librarian at Walton and Weybridge (Surrey). 

Mr. P. A. Thomas, A.L.A., Southampton 
Public Libraries, has been appointed Branch 
Librarian at Cowes under the Isle of Wight 
County Library Authority. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 

The usual handy little list, printed in blue on 
Stiff white paper, comes from BETHNAL 
GREEN. It gives an annotated list of new 
non-fiction, and some recent fiction, for 
November. HALIFAX’s workmanlike 
Readers’ Guide gives additions to the libraries 
and a review of Odétober’s issue figures. 
ISLINGTON’s December list, though rather 
thin in texture, is seasonable-looking, with 
Christmas holly and a carol on the cover, and, 
with its new additions, gives a note of two 
exhibitions to be held at the Central Library 
from January 8th—zoth. One is of works by 
Islington artists, and the other of photographs 
of lite in America, and some reproduétions of 
American paintings. Their Gramophone Club 
programme for the early part of 1945 looks 
attractive. The meetings are held at the 
North Branch Library. KENT COUNTY 
LIBRARY’S Quarterly Book List (Autumn No.) 


has useful notes about the library service as 


well as a good list of recent books. The 
KING’S LYNN Readers’ Quarterly contains 


Part 2 of an interesting * History of the 
Grammar School,” but is overloaded with 
advertisements, and its list of additions might 
be better arranged—it seems a pity to put so 
many books together under a‘* Miscellaneous ” 
heading. PORTSMOUTH issues a pleasant 
little square-shaped list, in green on white 
paper, called Books (fo help you understand 
something of America, in conjunétion with a 
local Youth Conference on the U.S.A. The 
books are neatly arranged under unusual 
headings. SOUTHPORT’s Quarterly Bulletin 
has notes on some Southport authors as well as 
its usual list of additions. SWINTON AND 
PENDLEBURY’s list for December has an 
editorial on some of the best books of the year, 
with a rather charming poem on “ Return to 
Cambridge.” The recent fiction is arranged 
under \utumn Stories,” ‘‘ More Serious 





Novels,” etc., and there is a good annotated 
list of ‘‘ December Reading.” TOTTENHAM 
sends a useful list on rough blue paper, with 
library notes on the cover. THE WILSON 


LIBRARY BULLETIN—Reader’s Choice of 


Best Books—tor November is interesting, and 
we hope to see some more of the books 
mentioned in it over here later on. A list of 
‘* Current Library Favorites and Best Sellers” 
on the back reveals Somerset Maugham’s 
“ Razor’s Edge,” Lloyd Douglas’s “* The 
Robe,” and Sumner Welles’s ‘‘ Time for 
Decision ” high up in popular favour. 


Library Reports 

BLACKBURN Public Libraries, Museums and 
Art Gallery.—Annual Report, 1943-1944. 
Chief Librarian, |. Hindle, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion (est. 1940), 107,300. Rate, 2.95d. 
Income from Rate, £8,814. Stock : Lending, 


47,416; Reference, 21,014. Additions, 
5,677. Withdrawals, 6,413. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 436,192; Junior, 93,019; Reference, 


Borrowers’ 
Branches, 1; 


11,194; Branches, 220,017. 
tickets in force, 31,914. 
Deliverery Stations, 12. 

Book circulation shows a slight decline when 
compared with previous year. Estimated number of 
visitors to the Museum and Art Gallery during the year 
was 44,756, and to the Textile Museum, 46,650. 


IsLINGTON Public Libraries and Museum.— 
Annual Report for year ending 31$t March, 
1944. Chief Librarian and Curator, L.. M. 
Harrod, F.L.A. Population (est.), 292,300. 
Rate, 3.6d. Income from Rate, {25,936. 
Stock: Lending, 137,825; Reference, 
12,545. Additions, 19,133. Withdrawals, 
285. Issues: Lending, 895,067; Junior, 
260,267; Reference, 70,830; Schools, 
75,110. Borrowers tickets in force, 65,509. 
Branches, 3. 

The year being reviewed is recorded here as having 
been the most aétive in the history of the Libraries. In 
the Lending Departments book circulation surpassed 
the record year of 1942-1943 by over 70,700 volumes. 
There were, however, fewer users of the Reference 
Library and the School Libraries, which brought the 
total increase for the year down to 34,426. Owing toa 
number of air raid shelters not being used during the 
year, and to the discontinuance of the loan of books to 
the hospital, the number of issues estimated to have 
been made by outside agencies fell far below the 
previous year's figures. The war-time measure of 
interavailability of tickets in the Metropolitan area 
resulted in 4,837 books being lent from Islington to 
readers from other London Boroughs, while Islington 
readers borrowed 33,378 volumes from other Libraries. 
The Junior Libraries, now working again to full 
capacity, had a particularly successful year which ended 
with an issue increase of 67,254. An experiment of 
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showing documentary films to children on Saturday 
mornings was a great success. Public evening le€tures 
for adults ; afternoon talks for children ; and exhibitions 
were among the special items of extension work 
carried out with much success during the year. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES Public Library, 
Museum and Art Gallery.—Report of the 


Borough Librarian, 1939-1944. Borough 
Librarian and Curator, H. Cross. Population 
(est. 1941), 40,000. Total stock, 33,398. 


Total issues (1943-44), 374,794. Borrowers, 


8,4 
He Report, which covers the five war years, 

om that, while nothing speétacular has been 
achieved, a Steady progressive public service has been 
maintained under increasing difficulties. Comparative 
figures are given for 1939 and 1944 and show that the 
book Stock has been increased by 3,062 volumes, and 
circulation by 70,308 during that period. The issue of 
Fiétion has fallen from 70 per cent. to 61 per cent. The 
use of the Reference Library has grown considerably. 
Over 16¢,000 volumes were colleéted during the Book 
Drive. Normal aétivities of the Museum and Art 
Gallery ceased with the outbreak of war. 
Leeps Public Libraries.—Annual Report for 

i. ending March 318t, 1944. Chief 

Librarian, R. |. Gordon, M.A., F.L.A. 

Population (est. 1940), 465,700. Income from 

Rate, £61,957. Total 4,496,607. 

Borrowers’ tickets in 201,883. 

Branches, 24. 

In this very brict Report comparative Statistics 
show that a record year’s work has been achieved. Book 
circulation reached its highest level yet with a total 
195,964 more than in the year previous. Nearly 5,000 
new readers’ tickets were issued. 1,135,200 volumes 
were colleéted during the Book Salvage Drive. The 
Committee record with much regret the death of 
Mr. William Proétor, their Deputy Librarian, who had 
been on the Staff since 1889. Mr. F. G. B. Hutchins, a 
former member of the Staff, succeeds Mr. Proétor. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 


issues, 
force, 


NationaL Book Councit.—Catalogue of the 
Library of the National Book Council. A 


Colleétion of Books, Pamphlets and Extracts 
on the History and Practice of Authorship, 
Libraries, Printing, Publishing, Reviewing 
and Reading of Books. Published by the 
N.B.C. 5s. od. net. 

The Technical Library of the National Book 
Council has in the course of fiftecn years reached quite a 
respectable size and its Catalogue is now in its fourth 
edition. The arrangement is by subjects, with an index 
of authors. As this Library is affiliated to the National 
Central Library, readers ‘can borrow through their 
public library and so copies of this catalogue should be 
inevery Reference Department. 





GALLery, Baru.—Children’s 
zoth—25th November. Pro- 
Bath. 6d. 


VicroriA ArR1 
Book Week. 
gramme of Talks and Exhibits. 
net. 

The book week was arranged under the auspices of 
the Bath Education Authority, Viétoria Art Gallery and 
Library Committee and the National Book Council. ‘The 
arrangement was excellent. Exhibitions, to which 
admission was free, were open daily from 1o a.m. to 
5 p.m. Talks were given on “ Grandmamma’s Books ” 
by Miss Elsie A. Russ, on “ The Turning of the 
Leaves,” by Mr. Reginald W. M. Wright, the City 
Librarian, and other distinguished speakers supplied 
papers on the Film, on Plays and Play Production and 

he last of the series on “ Bending the Twig,” was given 
by Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell. The exhibits included 

Horn Books, Miniature Volumes, Alphabets, Chap- 

books, Books for the Nursery, and Books for the 

Schoolroom. 


GENERAL 
\Lrieri (Bernard) and 20 Others. (Ed., A. 
Kraszna-Krausz.) Photography as a Career. 
Survey of the Present and Guide to the 
Future. With a Poll conduéted by the British 
Institute of Public Opinion. Illus. in colour. 
Focal Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

It has been said that photography is not a qualitied 
profession, but hundreds, even thousands, are anxious 
to take up the study either as a pastime or a means of 
livelihood if only they knew how to get the necessary 
information. One way is to write letters and ask for 
advice, and many questions arise, such as “‘ Is there a 
good opening ?”’ ‘* What qualifications are needed ? ” 
‘How do we Start to gain experience ?’’ The book 
under consideration contains some twenty-five chapters 
written by experts in every case. A careful study of the 
various points of view will be found to solve many of 
the problems, not only of the beginner, but also of the 
more advanced Student of photographic methods. The 
section on “ Careers Allied to Photography ” and a 
Table giving approximate wages for trained workers 
and Holders of Certificates will be found informative 
and diagrams, printed in black and red, give useful 
Statistics. No photographer, would-be or otherwise, can 
afford to do without this valuable handbook. 


Binstep (Raymond H.) Pickle and Sauce 
Making. Illus. Food Trade Press. 25s. od. 


net, 

\n eminently praétical book which is intended 
primarily for the trade, but the layman will become 
absorbed in the luscious descriptions of the manufaéture 
of beloved relishes such as pickled onions, pickled red 
cabbage, pickled walnuts, anchovy sauce, curry, truffle 
sauce and mayonnaise. The recipes are not, of course, 
intended for the mere housewife. They cover the 
ground for produétion on a large scale. Plant and 
machinery are described and illustrated and the initiated 
will find in this handy volume invaluable material to aid 
them in their trade. 


D’ Y DEWALLE 
Spain. 


Interlude in 
Eric Sutton. 


(Charles) An 
Translated by 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
The author, a Belgian, travelled through Spain 
without a passport in the hope of getting through 
Lisbon to England. As may be expeéted, his journey 
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was full of incident, most of it unpleasant. He was held 

up in a Spanish prison for eight months and describes 

his experiences in the Carcel Modelo at Barcelona and 
later in a concentration camp. For those who wish to 

read about life in Fascist Spain in wartime, here is a 

book replete with intimate details, a sense of humour and 

a very readable Style. 

Harvey (John H.) Henry Yevele, c. 1320 to 
1400. The Life of an English Architeét. 
Coloured frontis. and illus. Batsford. 
15s. od. net. 

\ record of a famous English architect. West 
minster, Canterbury, Arundel, and London all have 
specimens of his work, and all are illustrated in the 
profuse and delightful style of “ a Batsford book.” 
JULIAN.—Faggots. Illus. by John R. Biggs. 

Miles. 7s. 6d. 

‘ Faggots,” like twigs used for fucl, provides a 
series of heart-warming pages taken from the book of 
nature throughout the vear. It follows the course of 
the seasons from January to December, brings to the 
reader country scene and folklore, together with classic 
legend and an occasional recipe. Rustic illustrations 
head the seétions into which the book is divided. A 
satisfying book this, for those who have not time to 
devote to the reading of long novels or non-tiétion. 
THe Rattway Gazerre.—New Montreal 

Central Station Canadian National Railways. 
Reprinted from The Rai/way Gazette, June 2, 
9, and 16th, 1944. 5s. od. net. 

Montreal has treated itself to a new railway Station. 
Ihe Canadian National Railways have produced a 
three-level Station for handling the heavy passenger 
trafic The description in this booklet is fully 
illustrated 
RANDALL (H. J.) The Creative Centuries. A 

Study in Historical Development. 
mans, Green. 17s. 6d. net. 

\ short history of civilization which attempts in 


Long- 


one volume to trace the general trend of man’s advance 
from the invention of writing to about the close of the 
Viétorian cra. The author's attempt to see the whole in 
one perspective is nearly, if not quite, successful and 
ilthough his treatment ot the rise of Christianity will not 
meet with everybody's approval, it would be difficult to 
quarrel with the facts as he presents them. 


SERRAILLIER (lan) The Weaver 
Macmillan. 6s. od. net. 

lan Serraillicr’s poems have appeared in various 
anthologies and in several magazines. This is his first 
colleéted volume, dealing largely with subjeéts based on 
folklore, fable and fairy tales. Many new poems are 
included, and the one from which the volume takes its 
title is derived from an old Indian source, perhaps one 
of the earliest fairy Stories in the world. Strange words 
and Stranger expressions give the verses a piquancy 
peculiarly their own, and the humorous pen sketches 
add to the attractive allure of the littl volume. 


SHEPHERD (T. B., M.A., PAD.) Living 
Education. Views on Education 
between the Wars and its Prospects in the 
Future. Epworth Press. 6s. od. net. 


The author bases his suggestions on the words “ | 


Birds. 


some 


am come that they might have life and that they mivht 





have it more abundantly.” During discussions with 
people in many walks of life he finds men and women 
realise that a spiritual training is the necessary back- 
ground of a sound education. The health, food, clothing 
and environment of the school child are taken into 
consideration, as well as the aétual subjeéts which the 
child is expeéted to absorb mentally. The problems are 
boldly faced as a preparation for present-day life in all 
its fulness and possible opportunity. The responsi- 
bilities of teachers and the continuation of education for 
adults, both in classes and in the open school of life, are 
duly considered. The book does not require academic 
learning on the part of the reader, it brings satisfying 
explanations to intelligent young Students as well as to 
the more mature enquirer. 

VirGcit.—The Eclogues and The Georgics, 
Translated into English Verse by R. C. 
Trevelyan. Cambridge University Press, 
7s. 6d. net. 

\s though “ Within the cool depths of a beech- 
tree’s shade,” where first the translator learned in 
bovhood to listen to the sweet melodies, we are led by 
R. C. Trevelyan to listen to the Eclogues and Georgics. 
These rustic verses should be as balm to the war-torn 
world of today. In his dedication he doubts that their 
simple and Stately beauty will find an audience in this 
restless age. True lovers of poetry will be grateful for 
this volume of verse which ‘‘ Death has no power to 
touch.” 

Warp (A. C.) A Literary Journey Through 
Wartime Britain. Illus. O.U.P. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

This is definitely a war memorial book, containing, 
as it does, a tribute to the many historical and beauty 
spots in Great Britain which have been devastated by 
German bombs from 1940 onwards. Many of these 
damaged landmarks have been photographed and 
reproduced in the book and the volume will serve as a 
guide to visitors coming from abroad. Some of the 
monuments are lost and irreplaceable, but many of 
them, we hope, will be restored to their original beauty. 
It is to the letterpress of Mr. Ward’s book that contains 
the haunting tale of the literary traditions which cling to 
these historic spots. He has dorte his work well and the 
little volume tssued in a special case forms a most 
acceptable gift 

FICTION 

Guyver (John) Wet and Windy. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Invited to Stay in the country with an old school 
friend, Pillinger arrives to tind the houschold in 
quarantine. He is already soaked but is compelled to 
face the wet and windy night again in search of other 
lodgings. His friend Oswald,a habitual muddler, direéts 
him to the local Inn and a cottage swhere other guests 
have been sent. Oswald has a hazy idea that his guests 
have been well managed in the circumstances, but the 
reader will be the best judge of this. The end, a sunny 
romance, is more comforting than the beginning in rain 
and mud ; a perversely amusing Story. 

Howe (Helen) The Whole Heart. Hammond. 
&s. 6d. net. 

Helen Howe has done a daring thing. She has given 
us a novel written in personal letters, a difficult form of 
narrative. We do not agree with the publisher's note 
that this is a “new approach to fiétion” however. 
Breathe not the name, “Clarissa Harlowe,” and other 


Jenkins. 
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successors lest we destroy the illusion. We can heartily 
enjoy the effusions of Mary, Barbara, Constance and 
Briggsy, which originate in the States during the years 
1919 to 1941, and concern one Jim in London and 
elsewhere. Jim, the much beloved and much-married, 
concerning whom womenfolk seem to lose both heart 
and head. 

KILPATRICK (Florence A.) Gentlemen Should 

Marry. Herbert Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Old-fashioned Mr. Whitelaw did not like the girls 
of his office Staff to come to work with bare legs or 
wearing untidy ill-fitting trousers, but when his faithful 
secretary, Ruth Wentworth, gives notice because she is 
going to be married, his cup of bitterness is full. Ruth 
is unaware of the exacting job she is entering upon in 
marrying Ambrose Pennington, and finding herself 
saddled with a Step-son of cighteen and a step-daughter 
of seventeen, both of whom have been accustomed to 
having absolute freedom in thought and aétion since 
their childhood. In the village is the all-conquering 
Lady Rampling, who is thoroughly enjoying the war and 
the many opportunities it gives her for bullying other 
people. When, however, she comes up against Ruth, 
who has faithfully carried out her none-too-casy job, 
the fur begins to fly, and Ruth wins, all hands up. Mrs. 
Kilpatrick is always good at character drawing, and 
her diverting Style in this her latest novel is as brilliant 
as cver, 

MapariaGA (Salvador De) The Heart of lade. 
\ Novel. Collins. 1os. 6d. net. 

The background of this Story is the discovery and 
conquest of Mexico. The writer, who as historian, has 
portrayed the lives of Christopher Columbus and of 
Cortes in previous volumes, here gives more intimate 
piétures of the human beings, both great and small, who 
during the moving times of discovery and 
conquest. Monteczuma and Cortes no less than the 
Princes, their wives and dependents with their traditions 
of astronomy, superstition and luxury, pass before us as 
credible charaéters of their day. The events of history 
are impressed upon the memory by the passion and 
caverness of those who lived through them. 

Surru (Dorothy Evelyn) Huffley Fair. Dakers. 
gs. 6d. net. 

The scene is Yorkshire. The Gurney 
somewhat narrow religious who live in the 
village of Huftam, do not approve of the Fair when it 
comes to the neighbouring town of Huffley. Yet the 
Straitlaced and censorious Abel falls in love with the 
gypsv girl, Lou, and is late for the service he has 
promised to take at the Mission. Deeply shocked by the 
temptation to which he has yielded, he is in two minds 
whether or not to back out of his appointment, but at 


lived 


Views 


the last agrees to Stand before the congregation and 


preaches a trenchant sermon on sin and the wages of 

sin. The piéture of this narrow-minded family through 

several generations is well told, and ought to find a 

large circle of readers 

STANFORD (J. K.) The Twelfth. Illus. by V. H. 
Drummond. Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the story of old George Proteron, one of the 
best shots in England. Vulgarly he was dubbed the old 
Grouse-cock, and he lived up to his name. His adven- 
tures in grouseland are most amusing and the sketches 
that accompany the text are full of humour. The day on 
Banchovie Moor which turned out to be a terrible tiasco 
puts a tine finishing touch to the Story. 


family of 
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CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF 


GLASGOW. 
CITY LIBRARIAN. 


Application nvited for the appointment of 
City Librarian 

The salary for the appointment is £800 per annum 
rising to £1,200 per annum by increments of £50 per 
mnum, plus war increase, which is at present £49 10 
md is subject to modification 

The person appointed will be responsible for the 
viministration, supervision and control of all the 





Corporation Libraries and reading rooms, including 
ommercial, lending and reference libraries He will 
Iso be called upon to organise activities of a general 
cultural nature such as lectures, ete ud book 
xhibitions, and to undertake such other duties as 
may be assigned to him from time to time by the 
Corporation 

The appointment is subject to the provisions of 
the Corporation's Superannuation Scheme md the 
successful candidate will require to pass a medical 
eXatnination 

Applications tating date of bitth nd full 
particulars of qualifications and experience, which 
may be accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, must be received by me in 
m envelope endorsed City Librarian not later 
that Ist MWareh, 1945. This date has been fixed to 


Forces or on War Work 
ippointment 
WILLIAM KERR, 
Citv Chambers, Glasgow Town Clerk 
1944 


enable persons serving in H.W 


to make application for the 


1th December 











SrEVENSON (D. E.) Listening Valley. Collins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Lou and Tonia, when mere children walking out 
with their Nannie, were much intrigued by a mystery 
house about which they were not allowed to ask 
questions. Lou is adventurous and pays a visit with her 
younger sister to the lady who lives in the house. This 
visit marks a red-letter day in their lives. They meet 
again when the girls are grown up and the lady’s son is 
home on leave from India. Lou runs off to marry him, 
and Tonia is left lamenting. Gradually she learns to 
Stand on her own feet instead of depending on Lou and 
a great happiness comes to her. Then the war breaks 
out and changes come, but now she has learnt her 
lesson and is able to hold her own. A novel depending 
for its chief interest on excellent charaéter drawing. 


JUVENILE 
Cam.—Barbara Lamb. Illus. in 


Lane. 5s. od. net. 

Barbara Lamb was born in a sunny meadow with 
many other lambs. She was the tiniest of them all and 
used to sit and listen to the shepherd Reuben playing his 
flute, and dream how wonderful it would be if she could 
be a famous singer. Her dream was fulfilled and then 
alas, broken by a cold, as is amusingly told. Barbara is 
a completely happy little lamb when Reuben, with the 
consent of Mr. Robinson who bought her, takes her 
back to her home in the sunny meadow. She has a 
lovely coming-home party and falls asleep at last 
without disturbing dreams. The whole is profusely 
illustrated, making it as much a piéture as a Story book. 


‘Date (Norman) Dangerous Treasure. Illus, 
John Lane. 6s. od. net. 

Peter and Ginger, the two London boys, already 

made popular in Mr. Dale's ‘* Secret Service,” are Still 


ce lc yur. 
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¢vacuces in the country when they Start a treasure hunt 
in an old .ruined Priory. Up the chimney and down a 
narrow Stairway, through dark passages and at last into 
a secret room where the golden treasure is revealed, 
they arrive just in time, aided by their friend Veronica 
and the dog Buffalo. It is all tremendously exciting and 
the reward at the end made the danger and adventure 
well worth while. The illustrations are by Diana John. 
HANN (Mrs. A. C. Osborn) It’s Fun in the 
Country. Coloured frontis. and ° illus. 
Lutterworth Press. 5s. od. net. 

This is a charming Story of cight-year-old twins, 
deter and Prue, whose parents take a cottage in the 
country, where the family enjoys the country 
seasons of spring to autumn. The delights of nature 
are seen through the frolics of the twins and their 
lovable puppy. Their parents too, are able to tell them 
about the birds and beasts and help them to appreciate 
poetry—a more natural feat for children than is some- 
times assumed. The Story ends with the wealth of 
colour of an abundant harvest festival, and the whole is 
plentifully illustrated. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

\.L.A. BULLETIN, Oé€tober, November, 1944. 
AMERICAN SERB, September, 1944.—ANAIS 
PAULISTAS DE MEDICINA E CIRURGIA, July, 
\ugust, r944.—THE LIBRARIAN, December, 1944. 

rHI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
December, 1944.—NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 
September, 1944.—TRICOLORE, Vol. IV, No. 5. 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, November, 1944. 


The Library Association 


LONDON AND Home Countries BRANCH. 

REFERENCE Group. 
\r a recent meeting a member Stated that one 
of the libraries in the Group area had received 
requests for a new development of their 
Reference Library service, by organised co- 
operation between the public library and 
existing special collections in the possession of 
individual organisations in the distriét, with 
special reference to the commercial firms. The 
position as outlined by our member is as 
tollows. 

The town is too small to maintain an 
adequate Technical or Scientific library, 
although there are a number of fairly large 
manufacturing works which make good use of 
such material as is available from the Reference 
Library. Several of these firms possess books, 
and subscribe to various periodicals and 
abstract services, but none is large enough to 
maintain a full library with trained staff. All 
have access to the special libraries in their own 
field, of course, but this involves journeys in 
all cases, at least as far as Central London. 
There is a preponderance of chemical and 
cleétrical interest in the industries, and it has 
been tound that one firm can often help 
another with books. Clearly there is justitica 








tion for the compilation of a Union Catalogue 
of their holdings, which with the public 
libraries catalogues, would make it possible to 
avoid the journeying to London on many 
occasions. With co-operation between the 
firms concerned this would also prevent over- 
lapping and duplication of stocks and their 
consequent extension at mo increase in 
expenditure. There is no particular difficulty 
here except that of finding time to carry out 
the work. But one firm in particular, following 
discussion between its own research Staff and 
similar workers in other plants in the distria, 
is now asking if more could be done in co- 
operation. A tentative suggestion has been put 
forward that a Scientific Library might be 
established at the Public Library, with the 
necessary Staff, to be largely or wholly sub- 
sidised by the co-operating firms. If such a 
department of the existing public library were 
established it would still be necessary for the 
individual factories to keep some material in 
their own possession ; certain reference books, 
for instance, the chemist would want to have 
immediately available, perhaps actually in his 
laboratory. Therefore not all stock could be 
centralised. How far can the centralisation be 
carried ? There are many obvious difficulties 
of this kind, none of them insurmountable. 

There are questions of administration 
involved which make this more than an 
ordinary Reference Library matter, but the 
whole interesting suggestion has arisen from 
the use of the reference library service. It is too 
big a proposed development to undertake 
without very careful thought. Obviously any 
scheme of co-operation must take into account 
the possible effect of any post-war regrouping 
of local authority areas whether on the lines 
suggested in the McColvin Report or in any 
other way. 

In view of plans for further development of 
the public library services in the future, the 
whole suggestion seems to be an important 
matter which should not be lightly cast aside, 
and may arouse interest in other parts of the 
country. We are very interested to know if 
anything on these lines has been operated 
elsewhere, how it was expected to develop, and 
what the results have been. Our member says 
that a fairly thorough search of the various 
library journals and other sources has yielded 
no great amount of information so far, and we 
shall be very grateful for any advice (or 
suggestions) or information, colleagues may 


ROYFFE. 


care to send us. H. V. 
Central Library, East Ham, E.6. 
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Editorial 

TuHart we devote the greater part of this number to memories of Louis Stanley Jast will surprise 
none of our senior readers. He was the embodiment of the public library, and for that matter 
other library, movement in its best characteristics for the past fifty years. He was also one of 
the founders of THE Lisrary Wor.p and found in its pages for years the effective medium in 
which his technical studies could be expressed. We acknowledge with thanks the help that 
several of his former colleagues have given in the preparation of this memoir and we gather 
from Mr. Berwick Sayers that it may be the precursor of a biographical study that he will write 
in which what it is only possible to indicate here may be made more complete. The unanimity 
of opinion in our writers, none of whom has seen the work of the others, on the importance 
of Jast is remarkable. Incidentally we may note that the best portrait of Jast, showing his 
Strong, meditative and enquiring genial personality, is that which forms the frontispiece of his 
Libraries and Living, a selection of his essays and verses which we hope our readers will turn 
to again. 
* * * * * * 

The January Library Association Record makes public the new Syllabus of Librarianship 
Examinations with sufficient detail to enable some preliminary study of it to be made. As 
we suggested last month, it completely revolutionizes parts of the examination, and gives some 
new names which seem to be more explanatory of their purpose; thus, the Elementary 
becomes the Entrance examination; the Intermediate the Registration; while the Final is 
still so named. The significant change in the Entrance examination are two sections which 
extend the present literature section, ‘‘ Choice of Books and General Knowledge of current 
English literature, and Reference Library Methods”; but the most drastic and we think, 
ultimately, beneficial changes are in the Registration examination. Here it is proposed to give 
effect to the principle that as it leads to the A.L.A., it should certify a generally-trained 
librarian and not one who has an expert knowledge limited to two rather difficult and 
important subjeéts. Thus instead of 6-hour examinations in Cataloguing and Classification 
there will be 3-hour ones, but in addition 3-hour papers on Bibliography, Assistance to 
Readers, Library Organization and Administration and the History of English Literature. 
The exam. is not retrospective; those who have already passed the Intermediate will be 
excused the Registration, but those who have obtained one part only will be excused only the 
subject in which they have passed. 

* * * * * * 


The centres at which it is proposed to hold whole-time library schools are also announced. 
They are the technical colleges at Birmingham, Brighton, North Gloucestershire (Cheltenham), 
Leeds (College of Commerce), Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle (College of Commerce), 
and Cardiff. We know, too, that it is hoped that the University of London School will re-open 
this year. The teaching organization presents many problems. All who undertake teaching 
are expected to undertake a refresher course themselves, probably at the London School. 


* * * * * * 


It is not to be expected that this scheme will be hailed by everyone with enthusiasm. We 
cannot think, however, that its tendency will be criticised dangerously ; nevertheless we shall 
be glad to receive criticism or other comment from our readers. The scheme must always be 
considered in relation to the faét that the Government schemes for post-war resettlement of 
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service men and women will in suitable circumstances provide funds for the training of 
retraining they may undertake. We shall return to this matter from time to time. 
* * * * * * 


Revision of supplies of periodicals to libraries is a task of much difficulty today. In some 
areas the inadequacy of the supply of quite ordinary reviews and illustrated newspapers, and 
even of daily papers, is deplorable. It is unreasonable for the casual purchaser of a publication 
to expect in these Stringent times to get the greater newspapers merely on demand ; but 
libraries are in a quite different category and, as they stretch infinitely farther in their influence 
than the individual, should be given priority in every kind of publication. It is astonishing to 
learn that, even in a large town, a librarian has been asked to allow his copy every other week 
to vo to a private subscriber and, of course, the library to go without. A few libraries have on 
order much longer lists of periodicals for 1945 than they will probably get ; but the suggestion 
seems a good one, 

* * <7 * * * 


THe Brisrot Report 

\mongst the large libraries which pursue a progressive career, Bristol, which serves the 
sixth or seventh largest town, is noteable always. When Mr. James Ross first took over its 
direction, the issues were less than a million and, although the increase generally of the reading 
habit must have developed the work, he has brought so enterprising a spirit to it that in the 
admirable Reading in Bristol, 1943-44 he is able to record an issue verging on three millions 
and an increase in the year of 285,000 volumes. An examination of the well- printed pages 
shows why. Every influence of the passing world of men and affairs is “‘ sensed ” and refleéted 
in the aétivities described. There are 350,000 books, 82,000 readers, a reference library with 
152,000 volumes with consultation equal to the use of every volume once in the year. This 
reference library makes contact with and serves nearly every Government and corporate as 
well as ordinary commercial and industrial concern of the town. Exhibitions are continuous 
and a fine one on town-planning, and the redev elopment of Bristol in particular, ranges with 
others on Book Llustration, Rome, Sweden, the English Countryside in art and many others, 
including a few on personal centenaries and anniversaries. Commercial department, patents 
collection, very active children’s libraries, and book-supply for the blind are orthodox features 
well sustained. A series of Public Leétures held in the Reference Library range in their scope 
and in the quality as high, and perhaps higher, than any public library lectures of war-time. 
Then publicity pamphlets, excellently printed and bibliographically excellent on Rebuilding 
Britain and Famous People amongst others have combined with lectures and address on the 
works of the libraries to various societies, the Troops, and others, to make the work known 
favourably. A large post-war expansion scheme is envisaged which will include an extension 
of the Central Library, five new branches ensuring *‘ that a branch library is included as an 
integral part of any additional housing unit.” There will also be the thorough reconstruction 
of the war-damaged North District Library to be carried out. Bristol is the centre of the South 
Western Regions Library System in w hich 47 libraries participate. The cost of the service is 
(43,018, or 2s. ofd. per head of the population. These are a few indications of ungrudgingly 
viven service by a devoted committee and of a statt, the head of which has richly deserved the 
degree bestowed upon him by the university of his city. 

* ~ * oF * * 


The Library at the Penitentiary of the City of New York on Riker Island, maintained by 
the Department ot Correction, ts administered as a scparate unit, but functions as an integral 
part of the educational programme of the school, the several vocational shops, and for the 
inmate body as a whole. One trained professional civilian librarian, aided by a deputy and 
thirty inmate assistants is responsible for the purchase of books and for administration and 
distribution to readers. The Penitentiary has a colleétion of 13,500 books, fiction and non- 
fiction, and it is computed that each inmate of the Penitentiary reads an average of sixty-five 
books a year. It is obvious that the prison benefits from its library which provides oppor- 
tunities for self education and rehabilitation. Mr. Herman K. Spector, the Chief Librarian, 
informs us that complimentary copies of the recently published Bibliography on Criminology- 
Penolagy and allied Subjects will be available on request from universitics and colleges. 
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Louis Stanley Jast 
(Edited by W. C. Berwick SAyYERs) 
THe FPacrs 

Born at Halifax in August, 1868. Educated at Field’s Academy, Halifax, and subsequently at 
King’s College, London. Appointed at the age of 19 to the staff of the Halifax Public Libraries, 
becoming chief assistant and, from 1888 to 1892, librarian of the Akroyd Branch Library. 
Librarian of Peterborough from 1892 to 1898. Chief Librarian of Croydon, September, 1898, 
to Odtober, 1915. Honorary Secretary of the Publications Committee of the Library Associa- 
tion, 1903-1904; Honorary Secretary, 1904-1915; President, 1931; Member of many 
committees and chairman of the Executive Committee for three years; member of the 
Cataloguing Committee which produced the Anglo-American Code; advocated and 
introduced the registration of librarians, 1914. Leéturer in Classification at the London School 
of Economics, 1905-1908. Advocate of open access, card charging, the card catalogue, 
subject class lists, book display. First introduced the double wicket in open access libraries 
and the tilted shelf. Introduced the standard card borrowers’ voucher. Invented a form of 
movable shelving, book rest, and at least three forms of guiding libraries. Compiled a 
Classification of Library Economy and Office Papers and in The Camera as Historian, of which he 
was part author, the most extensive classification extant of the local colleétion. Introduced 
the Library Staff Council, privilege issues at lectures, illustrated library readings, holiday 
literature exhibitions, and concert lectures in libraries. He companioned James Duff Brown in 
founding The Library World. His recreations were walking, thinking—especially thinking— 
and very occasionally golf. He read omnivorously, travelled widely, was deeply concerned in 
philosophy, and was a disciple of Annie Besant in theosophy. At Peterborough he wrote a 
guide book to the cathedral. His other works include The Lover and the Dead Woman (1923, 
Routledge), some six plays which were produced at the Unnamed Society, Manchester, of 
which he was founder and first president ; Libraries and Living (1932, Grafton), a collection 
af his more substantial papers and addresses, interspersed with a few poems ; 1% Library and 
the Community (1939, Nelson) ; Shah Jahan (1934, Grafton), a large scale drama in verse ; What 
It All Means (1941, Laurie), a Study on reincarnation, He was writing a further book on the 
evidence of the after-life at the time of his death. He was editing in recent years a series of 
the second-line classics which he thought deserved resuscitation, under the title of Live Books 
Resurrected (Laurie), to all of which he contributed an introduétion. 

The above are the facts. I could also add a quite respectable catalogue of the books he 
planned to write, the themes that he began or indicated and was unable to pursue. I should 
like, however, to say first something of the impression that Jast made upon men who were in 
the most intimate association with him: perhaps they never achieved absolute intimacy. He 
was not commonplace in any way ; his heart was not worn on his sleeve for daws to peck at; 
while he was courtesy itself and unfailingly kind, he did not suffer fools gladly ; he expected 
men to be as “ effective,” to use his own word, as he was and knew himsclf to be; he was 
extremely boyish and never grew old mentally; his mind was complex, and he was the 
simplest of men at the same time ; he would listen to the views of the youngest of his Staff as if 
they were as worthy of consideration as those of the most experienced librarian ; he discussed 
everything with everybody. But even that tangle of impressions does not suffice. Perhaps a 
few more personal reminiscences will be more effective. 

HALIFAX MEMORIES 

Mr. Edward Greeny who was at Halifax with Jast, has supplied the following impressions 
ot his early years. 

“My earliest recollections of him date from the year 1887, when at 19 years of age he 
entered the Halifax Public Library as Sub-Librarian. [| was then a junior assistant, aged 14. 
He quickly gathered the routine of library praétice, as it was understood in those days, but 
his field of opportunity was somewhat limited, and his great ability only began to be recognised 
atter he left us in 1892. 

It is perhaps needless to say that Jast was among the pioncers in the forward movement 
in librarianship then emerging. In his carly days Jast was regarded by the “ grey beards ” as a 
* voung man ina hurry,” but he brought to bear on the professional outlook fresh and needed 
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ideas. He looked at librarians from the new standpoint, and consequently made them more 
effective. 

[ was always impressed by Jast’s reading. He read quickly, and could digest and critically 
analyse the salient points of any book rapidly. I well remember him dealing with Wilkie 
Collins’ The Moonstone (recently added to Everyman) in that way, as well as many other books 
of a weightier nature. He also had a remarkable accuracy, which is an asset to any librarian 
in helping readers. 

In those early days Jast was vastly interested in eastern religion—theosophy, etc.—an 
interest which, I believe, continued throughout his life. In his Halifax days he had numerous 
discussions with others like-minded on these topics. 

Jast was never bound by his early education or training : he had an original mind, which 
manifested itself so fruitfully, not only in his profession but in many other direétions. 

Jast knew not only how to work, but, equally important, how to play. Walking was one 
of his hobbies, and I well remember him coming over from Manchester, when we had a walk 
in the neighbourhood of Halifax, and the twenty odd miles or so ran me off my feet whilst he 
continued quite fresh and suggested more. At the time I thought that his life in the south 
would have reduced his speed. Not a bit of it! He could—and did—stride along as briskly 
as ever. 

During the whole of his life we remained comrades, and I look back with pleasure on the 
happy days and discussions we had together. In his passing librarianship has lost one of its 
greatest and most original minds.” 

\r PETERBOROUGH 

Few men living remember the details of his life at Peterborough, but certain facts are on 
record, if at second hand. He first comes into the notice of the library world with a Catalogue 
of the Lending and Reference Departments (1893), which consists of 22 pages of preparatory 
matter and 139 pages of entries, together with advertisements, and was sold at the price 
of 4d. The point about it, according to The Library, was that it was an experimental attempt 
to apply the Dewey Decimal Classification to a popular catalogue. This was too much for the 
reviewer who did not think, much as he admired the compiler’s ability, that his readers would 
appreciate his labours in spite of the faét that good and ample indexes were provided to guide 
them. The entries had both class marks and indicator numbers, and these were believed to be 
bewildering. So formidable did this first English Dewey catalogue appear to be, that the 
reviewer goes on to say: “ It is a moot point whether it is at all worth the trouble and care 
to classify on the Dewey system beyond the first two figures in a small free library... If the 
idea recently advocated in our pages of transferring the library to the outside of the counter 
and the readers inside among the books were carried out, it would certainly be worth while 
then to classify more minutely than at present, but in the meantime it is not.” This weighty 
pronouncement is followed by this revelation: ‘‘ We recommend those who cannot afford to 
buy the latest edition of Dewey, and those who have not yet made acquaintance with its many 
merits, to send for a copy of this catalogue. In it they will find sufficient to give a good idea 
of the syStem as it contains a print of the main divisions and sections.” The jejune review may 
have inspired Jast to try to remove the prevailing ignorance of classification amongst Britishers. 
He began to read papers on classification ; he communicated to the Annual Meeting of the 
Library Association at Belfast in 1894 his Classification in Public Libraries, with special reference 
to the Dewey Decimal System. It was a modest expository defence of the scheme against 
certain criticisms of it which had been made by Professor Traill on the grounds of its treatment 
of natural science, and had presented his advocacy of a sySte:uatically classified catalogue for 
libraries as against what he called the ‘‘ sham simplicity in the dittionary catalogue which 
deceives all except those who regard the catalogue as a literary tool.” The next year he came 
again with a paper on the same subject, with special regard to open shelf libraries, of which 
he had now become a convinced advocate. In this he illustrated with lantern slides not only 
the construction of the Dewey system but the special manner in which he had applied it at 
Peterborough : it reads today as if it were an account of our everyday practice. It produced a 
limited discussion from men who showed in general that they were not very familiar yet with 
the scheme. .\ little later he came out with his paper «1 Rerira/ of the Class List which, with a 
later paper he read jointly with James Duff Brown, set going a controversy wherein these 
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two librarians—now convinced and close associates—began what was dignified with the 
exaggerated title of “‘ The Battle of the Catalogues,” which continued for several years. It 
was in these years that Jast proved himself as a speaker, not only in his own library—where 
he had instituted half-hour talks—but on Library Association platforms. Something should 
be said of his speaking. It was very carefully Studied at first, to some extent stylized but 
naturally dramatic. I always thought him better at extempore speech than at reading a paper, 
though he did that better than most men. I see a writer has described him as a poseur: the 
substantive is ill-chosen. Like every good speaker, from Demosthenes to the latest aspirant 
for public hearing, he studied public speech as an art—which, of course, it is. He was different 
from other men in derivation and in mannerisms. If he posed, it was because it was natural 
for him to do so. 

To round off this part of the Story, Jast already describes himself in Greenwood’s Library 
Yearbook, 1897, as the author of a guide to Peterborough Cathedral, philosophical papers, and 
poems. I have not seen these poems, nor do I believe any of them has been preserved. In 
some ways this is a pity as it might have given the mind of the young Jast who, like most 
other men, while consistent in his ideals and outlook, developed and extended with time and 
experience. 

Ar CroypDon 

I remember hearing from my Chief at Bournemouth, on his return from a conference, 
that ‘‘a very smart young fellow ” had been appointed Librarian of Croydon: a man of 
ideas and energetic speech, who could do things. It did not occur to me that six years later I 
should be his Deputy. But because he was a poet and I, fourteen years his junior, had already 
published verses, I thought that we might be congenial minds in a world very uncongenial 
then to poets. He appears to have descended upon Croydon with tempestuous force. Mr. 
Savage, who became his Deputy a year or two later, has somewhere described the effect of his 
coming, the point of his memory being his opening of the world of books—reference books 
in particular—to the somewhat placid staff he found there. The Croydon system consisted of 
the Central Library and two branches, with a staff of nineteen assistants. After Peterborough, 
with a single library, a staff of four and income of £465, this syStem with its income of £2,850 
was considered to be wealthy—only twenty-two places in England and Wales had a larger 
income, a faét from which our general poverty then may be surmised. One of the earliest 
criticisms I heard of the place was from a neighbouring librarian—who has long since passed— 
to the effeé& that Croydon was now in the hands of a crank who had plenty of money to spend ! 
The crank, however, to quote a later phrase used in his library, was a person who made 
revolutions. Literally he turned the library upside down: he altered the position of all the 
furniture in the Central Library, turned the Reference Library into a practical living system 
which made it in its time the busiest library of its size. His book seleétion was continuous and 
systematic ; he abolished the Adjustable Classification which then ruled and substituted Dewey; 
he commenced the building of a local colleétion having special items in the estimate for its 
increase. He inaugurated the Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey which was parent 
of many such surveys. | He was convinced that the card catalogue was the best form, and 
devoted much study to the improvement of cabinets and gadgets attached to it. He abolished 
the old form of application voucher—which was about 12 inches by 8, and was a verbose 
inquisitive document—and substituted for it the simple standard card voucher, which every 
other library has now adopted. And so on, and so on. If each of his suggestions and inventions 
were described and criticised a volume of The Library World would be necessary ; in some 
other form I hope this valuable study will be made. He was fortunate in his Committee, which 
believed in him and gave him almost free rein. For twelve years Alderman Henry Keatley 
Moore, the first graduate of the University of London in music and a member of the Senate, 
was his Chairman and he, like Jast, was a man of unusual Stature. Both had immense faith in 
libraries. The bulk of the Librartes Committee too consisted of scholars of such rank as 
William Whitaker, F.R.S., the geologist; Edward A. Martin, F.G.S., the bibliographer of 
Gilbert White; John Keane, whose book on geography is well-known ; and several others 
of high calibre. They turned the library into an aétive educational institution. Library talks, 
readings, exhibitions, concert leétures and reading circles were introduced one by one, until 
the whole week was filled with such aétivities. He introduced talks for children, carried talks 
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to schools and supported, in co-operation with the Education Committee, a large system of 
school libraries. His Reader’s Index, which appeared every two months, was considered by 
James Duff Brown to be the best of library magazines. One of his main activities was 
exhibitions. We practised book display on special shelves, with coloured notices, labels and 
indications, pictures and many other appropriate—or thought to be appropriate—accompani- 
ments, thirty years before such work became common. He introduced the then quite unknown 
Staff Council, in which the various senior assistants met him weekly and discussed suggestions 
which they were all encouraged to make and criticized the efficacy of things that had been 
tried ; failures were abandoned ruthlessly. He got his Chairman to become the first President 
of the Staff Guild, which the then Deputy Librarian initiated, encouraged it and wisely kept 
away from its meetings, which were the training ground of most of the assistants in those days, 
for the examinations, and in the arts of speech and writing. He spent hours in reading, his 
interests being omnibus, but as we know with a special bent towards drama, poetry, philosophy 
and particularly travel. Philology, folk lore, symbolism, and all forms of religion were magnetic 
to him. He believed a man should set aside a certain time for simple thinking : in his case it 
was often quite profound. Naturally the systems of the East, the doétrines of Karma, Nirvana, 
the theory of Yoga, and other cults interested him and in a certain way he would practice them, 
and this explains some of the supposed antics which junior assistants thought they saw when 
they dared to tiptoe up to his office door and look through the windows. He was at times 
very absent-minded : [ recall his coming to work once without collar and tie, quite oblivious 
of the fact, and he appeared at breakfast at one conference as if direét from the bath-room, 
without having touched his hair which spread like a ragged aura round his tonsured head, 
He recited to himself, as I suppose most men do who are trying over things they mean to 
deliver in speech. 

He had many faults; who has not ? His mind was too attive to allow the performance 
of all the things he dreamed and designed : | am still completing after thirty years a few of the 
things that he initiated, and some will be left for my successor to continue. In fact, none of 
the work he began was completed at the time he left—the design was too vast for the Staff 
or the means of the system. He was, indeed, throughout a man on the large scale. 

But what I remember most of all was his exquisite courtesy to myself. A raw lad of 
twenty-two when first | met him, and he a man of thirty-six, he treated me as if my opinions on 
literature, science, and library economy—of which I knew nothing—were as important as his 
own. If ever he had occasion to rebuke me, as | suppose was quite natural, he always 
pretended that the fault had been made by someone else who apparently deserved damnation, 
and then when I pointed out that I was the culprit he would apologize for having spoken in 
such manner about the offence. It may be assumed that it was not committed voluntarily 
again. 

These are only my \ iews and it would be well if were added here the views of those 
who came to work with him earlier than I did. 

I think Mr. John Warner, who served on the staff from 1900 to the end of Jast’s Croydon 
career, should speak here. He writes : 

“1 was appointed at Croydon in Mr. Jast’s absence and four days later, forty-four years 
ago, had my first interview and informed Mr. Jast that ‘1 have come to be Librarian.’ He 
took the news calmly—he didn’t then realise the while that I was fascinated by the upturned 
points of his imposing Kaiser Wilhelm moustache. 

“To a small boy he was a god and his wrath was terrible—and there was plenty of it in 
those days. He expected small boys to handle complicated index systems and to produce 
them in all their beautiful perfection when required. In consequence the skies blew up 
frequently. I became a‘ senior’ at the age of 17 and by then he had mellowed somewhat 
and continued to mellow. 

‘ He was always willing to discuss a professional problem with a senior or junior and 
did so on equal terms. As a cataloguer and annotator he was pre-eminent and as we were 
cataloguing the Reference Library I had the privilege of a great deal of personal tuition of the 
utmost value for which I have every reason to be profoundly grateful. 

‘* His enthusiasm was decidedly infeétious. He was a great friend to, and believed in, 
his Staff and encouraged them in every possible way. By no means a nigger driver, he expected 
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us to work and saw that we went to work in the right way. His library was an ideal training 
ground. Mr. Jast’s testimonials to members of his staff when they were applying for jobs 
were ample rewards, generously worded but always fair and sound. 

‘* He left Croydon for Manchester but never forgot the Croydon staff. His correspondence 
with them—always in his own handwriting—must have been enormous. I wrote him about 
his book What it all means and received two or three long letters on the subjeé of reincarnation, 
We didn’t agree but I profited to the extent of much wit and argument from the kindly—if at 
times caustic—pen of L.S.] 

As a member of his staff my one complaint was his inventive faculty. He was always 
overflowing with ideas and the staff was not large enough to cope with them—no Staff could 
have been. How many of them were fruitful the library world of today bears testimony. 

‘In conversation with him at Birmingham, he remarked: ‘I often look back to 
Croydon. There I knew every member of my Staff intimately. We were a family, At 
Manchester the staff is too big for that sort of knowledge and I miss it.’ 

Two other of our assistants of that day have since achieved their own distinétion. The 
senior is Captain Richard Wright, who served at Croydon from 1903 to 1909 and again from 
1915 to 1919, and as everyone knows is now the successful County Librarian of Middlesex. 
His first sentence is what most of us are asking ourselves today. 

‘“* What do I owe to Mr. Jast ? I can only say that if I have displayed any enthusiasm for 
librarianship, it is due to his inspiration. Perhaps not direétly, for | was but a junior in those 
days, and had few contaéts with the Chief, but to work on the Croydon staff in those days was 
to live in an atmosphere almost spiritual. 

‘Mr. Jast was a great man who believed in his mission, and if such a personality linked 
the librarian with the priest and the physician, was it to be wondered that a youngster accepted 
his lofty ideals ? There were on that staff men well known today who were equally inspired 
by him ; yet none modern enough to debunk him. Perhaps we were simple folk, for following 
the path set by our Chief led to work through joy. The normal twelve hour day was frequently 
extended ; not by forced labour, rather a spontaneous response to his leadership. 

‘Croydon was then at its zenith as a place of experiment. I have frequently found 
myself declaring that little has since happened in librarianship that was not the subjeé& of 
experiment there. I remember that at the proud age of eighteen, I was given a table in the 
middle of the lending library and told not to become too absorbed in my work, but to remain 
alert and ready to help readers. Heaven forbid that I should have been termed a readers’ 
adviser, but looking back I realise I did a useful job of work with the readers, and curious to 
relate my routine work did not suffer. Yes, they were days of constant experiment. Some have 
been known to say that Mr. Jast was a man who left things unfinished. There is some truth 
in this, yet looking back over nearly forty years, many of the experiments he left unfinished 
remain in that state today. 

‘Mr. Jast in those days—he mellowed later—was not inclined to suffer fools gladly. 
You received your instructions, were left to carry them out, and either you heard no more 
about it which signified approval, or received a dressing down because of some fault. He 
didn’t lose his temper. I never heard him damn, but he made you aware of your mistake in no 
uncertain terms. Our reactions to this blasting were curious. The fault pointed out became 
obvious, you kicked yourself for making it, and felt you had let the Chief down. But don’t 
think we were mere ‘ yes’ men. Even the juniors were encouraged to offer opinions, their 
suggestions were welcomed and considered, though the utter futility of many of the suggestions 
was pointed out readily and bluntly. 1 remember one Saturday night being called into the 
office, and finding the Chief marking examination papers. I had sat for classification, after 
attending his course of leétures at the London School of Economics—in itself a great 
experience—and thought I had done rather well. The Chief set the ball rolling by sayjng that 
he recognised my handw riting, and proceeded to give me a warm twenty minutes, pointing 
out errors, asking meanings of Statements made, eradicating padding, and concluding with 
the remark, ‘ So now you know w hy I have failed you.” Rough handling for a youngster, but 
suc he was the Chief’s honesty, which in turn inspired that quality of being honest with oneself. 

‘In those days Mr. Jast had no personal secretary, and a junior assistant suddenly found 
himself filling that position. This involved multifarious duties from making tea in a new- 
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fangled form of teapot according to direétions fully detailed, to the classification of 
correspondence and office papers according to the Jast classification. I don’t know whether 
my tea making or my classification brewed the most trouble ; probably the former, for today 
my wife asserts that I make the best cup of tea in the house. Picture a youngster endeavouring 
to explain his classification decisions to the author of the classification system. And, of course, 
the document temporarily lost was always wanted urgently and generally in the presence of 
some person concerned. I recall Duff Brown, seated in the office on one such occasion, and 
after the Chief had told me every reason why some document had been wrongly classified 
Brown in his broadest Scottish murmured, ‘ Say, Jast, what exaétly is the purpose of your 
classification of office papers ?” The Chief burst out laughing, and had some witty definition 
of its negative purpose. 

‘ Then there was the famous card index of supplies, with the plan of location. A simple 
classified system with all information regarding the commodity, its specification, price, source 
of supply, when last ordered, and a cross to mark the spot where located. How the Chief so 
loved to demonstrate to visitors, but the inquest that followed if the cupboard was found bare 
is another story. 

* But behind all this was the real work of librarianship. I have never met book seleétion 
so carefully and adequately done. An assistant helping in this work soon realised all that 
systematic book seleétion meant, and that librarianship involved the building up of a library 
that was to exist for all time. No man who came under Mr. Jast’s influence ever forgot these 
Standards, and many good book stocks have been built up as a result. The type of mark made 
against the review of a particular book indicated the information the Chief required, and if that 
information were not available at the final seleétion when the quarterly book list was made 
up, then it was just too bad for the assistant responsible. 

‘Similarly, Mr. Jast was proud of his reference library, and was dogmatic in his 
conception that it should be able to answer any question. Thus was generated the tradition 
that any question addressed to the Croydon Reference Library had to be answered. The Chief 
loved to demonstrate the power of his reference library, and casual conversation with a 
visitor in his office frequently resulted in a question being addressed to the reference library. 
The staff were on their mettle, and some slick work was generally done, for to return with a 
negative reply resulted in a quick fire enquiry if quoted possible sources hed been consulted. 
Woe to him who was found lacking. Yet throughout it all the staff enjoyed the game, they 
shared the pride of the reference service, and retained a good conceit of themselves. 

‘ That, of course, sums up anyone who enjoyed service under Mr. Jast at his — 

They had a good conceit of themselves and their library, and they were never afraid « 
mentioning it. In faét to this day, if I find it necessary to impress, I still mention cane 
that I was trained under Jast in C roydon., It works, because Jast was the greatest librarian of 
this age; his standards are known and revered. 

‘* Later in life IT got to know Mr, Jast as a man; others will speak of that, I can only 
conclude by expressing my pride when among his musings late one night at a Conference I 
heard him express the wish that he could have taken his Croydon staff to Manchester. That 
repaid all our loyal service to a great man.” 

Our next witness, Mr. A. E. Cummins, who served at Croydon from 1909 to 1912, and 
is now the Librarian of the Chemical Society, writes to me thus : 

‘Stanley Jast had such a colourful personality that he made an immediate and lasting 
impression on anyone who met him. When at the age of 16, I was appointed a Junior 
\ssistant at Croydon Public Libraries in 1909, he did not fit in with my preconceived ideas of 
He looked too virile and dynamic, and his piercing eyes 


what a librarian should look like. 
‘ villain of the piece’ of the 


and fiercely-shaped moustache made me picture him as a perfect 
stage—ag impression which never left me. 

‘ We juniors always regarded him with awe, but never with fear, because we had perfect 
confidence in his justice, knowing the he would never have us ‘ on the carpet’ unless we 
really deserved it, and that after necessary reproof he would give us a new Start and not hold 


our offence against us. We surrounded him with that mystery which his physical appearance 


suggested. It used to be commonly asserted that he practised some Strange cult, and that 
members of the staff looking through the glass panel in the upper part of his office door before 
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knocking to see that he was not engaged, would see him performing quecr evolutions or 
hear him uttering Strange sounds. One always had the impression that he was immersed in 
great and weighty affairs, and hardly expected he would even know the names of the juniors, 
Yet it was clear that actually no detail escaped him. When in 1913 he supported my application 
to his old friend, Benjamin Carter, for a post as Senior Assistant at Kingston-on-Thames 
Public Library I realised how much he really knew about me and my work. I had occasion to 
write to him some time after the lags war, and found that he still remembered a great deal 
about me. It almost seemed that he ‘ indexed’ his staff in his mind, and that index never 
failed him. 

‘To have been one of ‘ Jast’s boys’ was looked upon as a distinétion, and was an 
enormous help tewards professional advancement, and I count it as one of my greatest 
privileges to have commenced my career in Librarianship under this great librarian.” 


(To be continued) 


Changing of Names and Numbers: A Perennial 
Problem of Librarianship 


By H. V. Mo.eswortn Ropers 
(Cataloguer and Classifier to the Royal Institute of British Architeéts’ Library) 

No-one with any long experience of the technical aspects of librarianship can fail to have been 
perplexed and even exasperated at the bother and confusion caused by changes, and especially 
by repeated and vacillating changes, in such things as the names of persons or bodies, titles 
of books and periodicals, and notational number or letter symbols pertaining to classification 
or arrangement systems. The number and complexity of changes will not be disputed, what 
is needed is a remedy or fixed and settled line of attack. 

The second type—classification notation numbers—will be dealt with in the first 
instalment. 

I. CLAssIFICATION NoraTiION CHANGES 

To a non-user or superficial Student it might appear that once a system was drawn up it 

would be Static, or, even if it was expanded, the expansion would be positive, not negative, 
and that existing agreed and used numbers would be left undisturbed. It is greatly to be 
wished that it could be so; but in faét, in one sy$tem at least, this is very far from being 
the case. 
In the hurly-burly of urgent and rapid daily cataloguing routine, the difficulty of 
ascertaining approved existing numbers and of getting guidance on, and authority for, new 
necessary numbers for constantly-emerging new topics creates a checkmate at every turn. 
The system referred to is the Universal Decimal (or “‘ Brussels ”) System, operated (in normal 
times) by the Federation International de Documentation of Brussels (formerly) and the 
Hague. 
If the experience and present predicament of one particular user is akin to that of others— 
and there is no reason to suppose that anyone else should be fortunate enough to be exempt 
—then the situation arising is roughly as follows. 

First, there is the clerical difficulty of knowing at a given moment what the existing 
numbers on a given subject actually are. In addition to the French edition, or “ Manuel,” 
of 1929—used as the text-book at the University College School and commended as the basis 
of operations for years afterwards—there is now a German edition, a further French edition, 
an English abridgment (published by the Science Library), and a Dutch abridgment !—quite 
apart from the incipient English edition, in which the problem is being crystallised. These do 
not agree in all details of content or method, and the German edition in particular incorporates 
much unauthorised material. 

Next, there is the difficulty of knowing where the authority in one’s own country really 
lies, and on whom one can rely in a welter of confliéting points of view and (naturally) of 
methods of use. The British Society of International Bibliography is theoretically the English 
body, but (apart from willing and able assistance given by the Science Library staff) no 
individual advisory official seems authorised, and here too there is diversity of opinion. The 
war has inevitably made the Hague Commission Staff inaccessible, but an interim method for 
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national co-ordination is being sought. The Appropriate Committee of the British Standards 
Institution, which is preparing the English edition, includes representatives of users, but 
progress is slow. 

In the matter of new numbers, one is in a dilemma. If one follows the more rapid and 
naturally easier task of making one’s own extensions, one is almost bound to be told afterwards 
that they are unacceptable and must be altered; yet if one asks for authority, or even for 
vuidance before that is reached, there seems no machinery at present for licensing innovations, 

Finally, and most relevantly to the main subject of this series of articles, the changes of 
numbers already used are amazing. Every user is told (quite reasonably) that for expansion 
and revision he can use numbers so far vacant, but not those already passed and therefore 
used; but instead of the process being continued, other users also respecting numbers 
submitted in recent years, more radical and apparently arbitrary changes are dogmatically 
proposed, which are alleged to make continued use of existing numbers 7pso facto torbidden, 
and would mean far-reaching changes in altering, in big libraries, hundreds of documents and 
correspondingly hundreds of entries—main author, added-entry, main and additional class 
entries, and the documents themselves on shelves and files. 

When—as in the case of the present user, and of at least one other case which has come 
to his notice—sets of numbers for proposed expansions are submitted to the British 
authority and believed accepted, only to find years after that clashes with existing numbers 
then unknown to the expanders have appeared, and that new numbers scrupulously selected 
with great care are declared to be ‘ definitely rejected "—the whole library of over twenty 
thousand volumes and countless smaller documents having in the meantime been re-arranged 
and a two volume catalogue published—the retrospective situation becomes nearly hopeless. 

We are all anxious to collaborate loyally on an international scale—in harmony with 
even more urgently needed political organisations on the same scale, such as the International 
Labour office and the League of Nations; otherwise we should not adopt international 
systems. ‘“ Co operation” should mean, however, co-operation both ways, give-and-take, 
and real common agreement following a policy cognisant of resources, human pra¢ticability 
and individual needs. 

\ sub-committee has been set up in the user’s organisation to discuss the situation as 
affecting them. Meanwhile if any fellow-users have had or are having similar experiences, or 
can, in their goodness of heart and clarity of head suggest a remedy, the contributor will be 


most grateful. 


Letters on our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, Jasi 

\s a mere library event the death on Christmas Day, suddenly and when he was enjoying 
the festival, overshadowed every other event. In the common judgment it is possible that he 
was just a librarian, but to those who were within the circle of his influence he was a power and 
trom him their work took, and takes, many of its colours and courses. If I had room here, and 
time to use it, | would say a few words to you, about Jast as a thinker and writer. A scrutiny 
of his published work would reveal many sayings which have the very stuff of our library 
theory in them, but only a few, 1 suppose, realized that primarily he was a thinker and secondarily 
a poet. For example, he would defend systems of things. on the ground that nothing can 
persist for ages unless it is based upon truth—that was in connexion with a criticism of the 
R.C, Church, the ceremonial and practical psychology of which he admired, Again, every one 
of us has some kink in us—which may be a sure reply to those who, in the assurance that they 
themselves had none, were certain that he had. Then, one of his staff I am told once said to 
him, ** There can be no fame in librarianship.” To which he replied, ‘‘ | have never had an 
illusion about that.” Nevertheless he did write that a librarian should behave in dignity, 
courtesy and assurance as a king who would one day enter into his kingdom. That has some 
implications worth thought. He had a well-stored, tenacious mind, which was, in the line of 
the poet he admired in youth, 

Wax to receive and marble to retain. 
But I did not know him so well that I can show his mind. He read enormously, but 
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NATIONAL ESPERANTO 
INSTITUTE 
has forms for collecting names 


and addresses for the following 
statement : 


| PROMISE TO LEARN ESPERANTO 
if 100,000 PROMISES ARE OBTAINED 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Price: 25/- 1000, 2/9 100, Id. each. 


They can be used for correspondence. 


Correspondence Courses 5/- to £5 


Hon. Organiser : 
W. J. BRIGDEN 
125 Drakefield Road, London, S.W.17 
































Bishop Berkeley’s 


Philosophical 
Commentaries 


generally called the 
COMMONPLACE BOOK 
An editio diplomatica edited by 
A. A. LUCE, M.C., D.D., Litt.D. 


This handsome edition is a sight for sore eyes. ... The 
set-up of the work printing, paper, margins, binding~ is 
a magnificent reminder of other and more spacious days.” 














ert. Journal 





Students of Berkeley for many generations to come will 
be grateful to Professor Luce for this fine piece of work, to 
his publishers and printers who have shown that good 
craftsmanship is still possible after nearly five years of 
total war, and to Trinity College, where Berkeley's 
thinking was fostered and where his memory is still 
honoured as it should be.’ Nature 









“The book will henceforth be indispensable to all serious 
students of Berkeley's philosophy who wish to understand 
Berkeley's own notes on his philosophical reflections during 
the crucial years of his development." Manchester 
Guardian 

Limited to 40 copies 


Principles 
of Physical Geology 


PROFESSOR ARTHUR HOLMES 
Regius Professor of Geology, Edinburgh University 


This book will undoubtedly be welcomed by teachers and 
students of geology and geography, and it should be 
included in the reference libraries of post-primary schools 
and training colleges rhe author has made a valuable 
contribution to education in its widest sense."’~ Times 
Educational Supplement 





34 guineas net 






“A pleasure to handle and a delight to read.” Scotsman 
With many plates, diagrams and illustrations 


SECOND EDITION READY SHORTLY 308. nel 


Elementary Statistics 


Professor H. LEVY, M.A., D.Sc., and 
E. E. PREIDEL, M.Sc. 


Two eminent mathematicians have produced a brilliant 
exposition of first principles in an all-important subject 
They hold that no educated person can afford to 








dispense with a knowledge of statistics,”’ since such 
knowledge enables its possessor to refute doctored 
evidence and substitute for it incontrovertible facts 


Aerosciente Manual. §8. net 
A 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 
Parkside - Edinburgh 
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believed reading without thought was a sin against the Holy Ghost—although I never heard 
him utter shat phrase! He would walk for hours thinking and creating, which remark gives 
me a chance to quote from his beautiful Harbour, the last play in his Lover and the Dead Woman, 
which Routledges published in 1923 :— 


Stay with thy thoughts, O pilgrim, 
Ire not thy thoughts, thyself 2 
Beyond thought, there is nothing. 
On the screen of thy mind thy thoughts move in endless pictures 
Image after image arises in beauty. 
1// else is shadow. 


But thought is real, and is immortal. 
But others must carry on this study which is certainly worth while in every way. 


Tue New Epucation Act 


should have many repercussions upon libraries. The raising of the school age in itself should, 
if the teaching is equal to the occasion, create further good readers. Will it ? I am not certain 
because experience seems to show that in school life the confinement of the student to certain 
books, not of his own choosing, has a tendency to create what a small boy has called “‘a 
dislove of books.” If, however, it proceeds as we hope, the new schooling will lead to 
opportunities for us. I therefore assume that you and any who may glance over this letter, 
are already familiar with the main provisions of the A@&; it seems to me imperative that 
we should be so armed and, as there are many handbooks already small and large, explaining 
the A&, as well as the text of the Aé@ itself, it is not useful for me to attempt any description 
here. There is, however, one outcome that is our immediate concern. Every L.E.A. is 
required to submit a scheme for 
SoctaL CENTRES ; 
I hope the significance of that will not escape us. The problem of the future in the educational 
and social group is that of leisure and its use. It will, of course, not be leisure if it is regimented, 
for the very definition of the word is ‘‘ the time at one’s unfettered disposal.” But we do 
know that many people have no use for leisure and it now appears that they must be provided 
with all sorts of organized opportunities for its spending. Some of us at times wonder if too 
much is not done. The family was the unit of social life formerly—so we say—but many 
remember Bernard Shaw’s debunking of alleged ordinary family felicity and to those who 
urge that the whole Youth Movement breaks up families still more, the reply surely is that the 
disruptive influences have been active for years. Some people are frank enough to admit that 
the most disruptive influence is sex; lads seek girls and the converse rules. Whatever 
organization we create will, for certain ages, be unattractive unless it provides for that natural 
fact. I have been studying the Peckham Experiment and expect you have. Here the family 
as a unit becomes members of a centre, the fundamental purpose of which is health, but which 
also provides many forms of amusement and educational amenity. As a writer in The Times 
has suggested, the library, which in the eyes of the ordinary social worker is just ‘‘ something 
to be added” to such a centre, might become the pivot of it. That will depend upon our 
ability to prove that a library is a sort of dynamo from which, or around which, these amenities 
and other activities may be generated and revolve. Social psychology is, of course, a desirable 
equipment for all of us. We can begin by seeing that in all post-war planning schemes the 
voice of the librarian is heard; and that insistence should be stressed of the principle that 
wherever a social centre is established it should possess a library. 
Time is passing very rapidly for such propaganda. 
What are you doing about it ? 
Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 





We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ** LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS,” — 
Editor, THe Lisrary Worvp. 
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Topicalities 
Edited by Miss M. E. Extis 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 

This month booklists have come from 
DERBYSHIRE County’ Library, and 
HALIFAX, NOTTINGHAM and SUNDER- 
LAND Public Libraries. The first of these is 
an attractively-printed 19-page booklet 
arranged alphabetically under subject-headings, 
with notes on the library service. Halifax's 
list Contains an interesting note on the late 
Mr. Jast, whose library career began in that 
town, and also a reference to some library work 
with the local A.T.S. Nottingham’s 4-page list 
deals with books on Education, and 
Sunderland’s with Painting and Drawing. 
The Sunderland Public Art Gallery has held 
two exhibitions—one of oil paintings on ‘* The 
Coasts of Britain,” and the other of original 
“Punch” drawings by Frank Reynolds. 
ISLINGTON Central Library has also had an 
art exhibition of the work of local artists, past 
and present, and gives brief biographical notes 
in the catalogue on Roger Fry, Kate Green- 
away, Charles Keene and other artists con- 
nected with Islington. LIVERPOOL has 
opened a new branch library in converted shop 
premises, with a stock of 4,500 books to serve 
the Childwall distri. The Association for 
Scientific Photography sends a list of its 
mectings for the early months of this year. 
They deal with such subjects as ‘* High-speed 
cinematography,” ‘* Micrography and cine- 
matography apparatus” and are held on 
Saturdays at Caxton Hall, Westminster. During 
the Christmas holidays, a programme of Films 
and Story Hours, arranged by Miss D. M. 
Pickard, A.L.A., Children’s Librarian, was 
held in the three Junior Libraries in the 
borough of SUTTON AND CHEAM. The 
films were, “ Pilgrims of the Wild”—a day 
in the life of Grey Owl, *‘ $.0O.S.”—the story 
of a rescue by lifeboat, a travel film of ‘* Norway 
and Sweden,” and ‘* The Piper of Hamelin ” by 
Walt Disney. Three Story Hours were given 
by members of the staff at each library. The 
Christmas Number of the Junior Library 
Mavazines, consisting of contributions from 
the children may now be seen at the Central 
Library, Manor Park Road, Sutton, and the 
two Branch Libraries in Ridge Road, Sutton, 
and Windsor Road, Worcester Park. 


Library Reports 
By Herpert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
Dersy Public Libraries, Museum and Art 





Gallery.—73rd Annual Report, year ending 
31$t March, 1944. Director and Librarian, 
James Ormerod, F.L.A. Population (est. 
1940), 129,700. Rate, 2.75d. Income from 


Rate, 11,961. Total Stock, 90,108. 
\dditions, 5,694. Withdrawals, 3,663. 
Issues: Lending, 458,081; Reference, 
21,383; Branches, 359,166. Borrowers’ 


tickets in force, 44,055. Branches, 2. 

There was an increase of 6,882 in the aggregate 
book circulation for the year. The Libraries have lost a 
very good friend by the death of Mr. Ernest Townsend, 
who served on the Libraries Committee for many years 
as a co-opted member. 

Hype Public Libraries.—Annual Report for 
year ending 31st March, 1944. Acting 
Librarian, Miss H. Shaw. Population, 32,313. 
Total Stock, 23,115. Additions, 1,552. Total 
Issues, 251,603. Borrowers, 6,434; extra 
tickets, 2,470. 

Last year’s issues create another record in the 
history of the Libraries. The total circulation showed 
an increase of 14,354 over the previous year. 


MarGate Public Libraries.—Reading in Mar- 
gate, 1943-1944. Librarian, G. E. Clarke, 
F.L.A. Population (est. 1939), 42,500. Total 
Stock, 46,978. Additions, 4,283. With- 
drawals, 3,831. Total Issues, 282,724. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 7,841. Branches, 
S 

The year under review witnessed an increase in the 

work, and use of the Librarics in all departments. An 

increase of over 40,000 was recorded in the total issues. 

The issue of children’s books showed an increase of 

28 per cent. 

MIDDLESBROUGH Public Libraries, Museum 
and Art Gallery.—Annual Report, 1943- 
1944. Acting Borough Librarian, Miss N. 
Furness. Population, 139,900. Total Stock, 
134,942. Additions, 13,666. Withdrawals, 
10,615. Total Issues, 1,155,116. Branches, 2. 
Over 40,000 more books were issued during the year 

being reviewed than in the year previous. Both Branch 

Libraries recorded greatly increased use. 103,000 books 

were colleéed for the Forces during the Book Recovery 

and Salvage Drive, in addition 2,000 volumes were set 
aside for the use of bombed libraries. Eleven Exhibi- 

tions were held in the Art Gallery and attraéted 29,615 

visitors. Attendance at the Museum totalled 89,065. 

NOTE 
In conneétion with the re-settlement into 

civilian life of the women in the forces, 

HALIFAX has been seleéted by the Northern 

Command to give instruction to A.T.S. 

instruétors on different features of home- 

making, especially the responsibilities of the 
woman in the home, in the family and in civil 
life. In this conneétion a lesson on ‘ The 

Public Library and how to use it ” is included. 
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Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSION AL 


Universtry oF LONDON Liprary. Classified 
Catalogue of Seleéted Accessions. 1943-44. 
University of London. ‘ 

\n important list of the carefully selectedkaccessions 
to the Library of the University of London during the 
last two years. The list is classitied in Dewey order but 
without the Numbers, and Philology is placed immedi 
ately in front of Literature. 

GENERAL 

BeLpen (Albert D., B.D., D.D.) Pax Christi. 
The Peace of Christ. A New Policy for 
Christendom today. Carwal Publications. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Pax Christi is dedicated by Dr. Belden to the 
Youth of the Churches of Great Britain, Canada and 
\merica, in memory of the Christian Youth of All 
Nations, slain in the 18t and 2nd World Wars. The 
vision the author asks us to consider is of all Christians 
banding themselves together and working towards the 
goal of Ultimate-Pacitism. He feels that the Churches 
have fallen short of their true Spiritual vocation, in 
making a concession to non-partisanship, and not 
setting the ideal of pacitism above the prejudices and 


hates that have driven man to the deStruétion and 


cruelty of war. The present volume is a timely third and 


revised edition presented at a moment when thoughts of 
Peace and igs preservation are ripening in all minds and 
hearts. 

BinsrED (Raymond H.) Soup Manutacture and 


Canning. Illus. Food Trade Press. 25s. od. 
net. 
The commercial production of soups has reached 


considerable proportions, but it is probable that this 
is the first textbook for manufacturers. Full details with 
recipes are given of all the varieties. ll the machines 
used in the trade are illustrated and described. Formulae, 
tables and special data add to the general value of the 
work, and suggestions are made for new varieties and 
improvements pr sible in the future. 


Bipoyere (Michael de la) No Dreamers Weak. 
\ Study of Christian Realism as against 
Visionary Utopianism in Avoiding another 


vreat war and making a real peace. John 
Miles. gs. 6d. net. 
The Author is the Editor af The Catholic Herald 


a wide appeal to readers outside his 
He Stresses the point that Christians 


who has made 
immediate circle 
do not expect man to create a new and perfeét world on 
the spot, because they know they are imperfeét creatures. 
We all need a regrounding in the simple and radical 
principles of human relations and conduct on the basis 
. to 
these 


of what man is and what he was created for . 
think out and couraye 


with commonsensc how 


principles can reasonably be applied to the State of 


atfairs as it is,”’ he suevests. He reviews the character, 
drawn from a Study of the historical development, of 
Germany, France, Great Britain, The United States and 
Russia. He warns readers against taking a superficial 
or ready-made view of the prospects, and ends with a 
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new translation of the hymn to The Holy Spirit from 

whom alone true guidance can come. 

Casrini (F. X.) Frances Xavier Cabrini. The 
Saint of the Emigrants. A Benediétine of 
Stanbrook Abbey. With a Preface by The 
Right Reverend Abbot Smith, C.R.L., D.D, 
Portrait. Burns Oates & Washbourne 


10s. 6d. net. 

\ work which narrates the story of a wonderful 
life of faith. Through faith and prayer Frances. Xavier 
Cabrini, now scheduled for Canonization, established a 
religious congregation which included the founding of 
schools, orphanages, hospitals and hostels distributed 
throughout many countries. Born in Lombardy in 1850 
it was thirty years later when she first founded the 
institure of The Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
the growth of which proved to be phenomenal. Less 
than two years after their founding The Missionary 
Sisters sent out their first colony and the Decree of first 
approval of the institute was signed on March 12th, 
1888. After that date the expansion of the institute went 
on apace, not, however without trials and difficulties. 
Mother Cabrini won her way through them with dignity 
and success and the ‘ Life’ closes with a fair and 
unbiassed estimate of her charaéter. 

Crisp (Dorothy) Why We Lost Singapore 
Maps. Dorothy Crisp. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dorothy Crisp, being ‘‘ devoted to the British 
Empire,” found an outlet for her political opinions in 
weekly articles which she wrote for The Sunday Dispatch 
between December, 1942, to November, 1943. Her 
book, she claims, is the outcome of her talks with many 
men, diplomats, soldiers and civilians, home from the 
East. Her main subjecét is the war in the Pacific as she 
maintains that the future of the British Empire centres 
in the Pacific Ocean. Although on some points readers 
may differ from her views and her criticisms of our 
foreign policy, they cannot fail to appreciate her cleat 
way of thinking and the terse manner in which she has 
expressed her opintons, 

Fintay (]. Adamson) Our Eternal Home. 
Pickering & Inglis. 2s. 6d. net. In paper, 
1s. 6d. net. 

Here are some answers to the question, “* Is there a 
belicf in a life after death has 
manifested itself in the human = soul time 
immemorial. Christ the surest for a 
belief in a future State when He said, “* In my Father's 
house there are many mansions: if it were not so, | 
would have told you.”” And “I go to prepare a place 
for you,” followed by His resurrection and ascension. 
Readers will tind much praétical help in these pages. 
Grost-Hovce (Humfrey, Mf.4.) Roman Pano- 

rama. A Background for To-day. Illus. 
Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 
rhe ordinary life of the Roman people in classical 
times has been largely a closed book to the ordinary 
reader. We have here a piéture of the Roman in his 
home, in his camps, at his religious duties and in the 

other duties and capacities of his everyday life. It is a 

useful volume and enables the non-classical scholar to 

vet a glimpse of the lite of the ordinary man in these 
far-gone days. 

Ler (Charles BE.) PRS... cfc. W orkmen’s 


Fares. Survey of the provision of cheap 
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daily conveyance of workmen between 
suburban homes and their places of business. 
Reprinted from The Railway Gazette, June 
30th, 1944. 1s. od. net. 

Another of Mr. Lee’s interesting investigations 
into Railway history, this time principally dealing with 
recent periods, 

McCatium (R. B.) Public Opinion and the 
Last Peace. Oxford University Press. 
ios. 6d, net. 

The Peace Treaty of Versailles has been discussed 
ad nauseum ever since it was signed. Now here comes 
Mr. McCallum to tell us of its influence on public 
opinion and what (in Mr. McCallum’s opinion) has 
been the result. 

MACDOUGALL-FERGUSON (J. M.) Our Father 
God. Prayers for Children of six to eight. 
Illus. Religious Education Press. 6d. net. 

Children need help with their prayers as much as in 
other ways. This volume takes the child a Stage further 
than its predecessor, Look Upon a Little Child. \t offers 
simple prayers that the child might himself read, or 
have interpreted for him by parent or teacher. The 
varicty of subjeéts leads to a joyous and prayerful 


attitude that may prove a blessing, and sow the seed of 


further meditation and consolation. 
MONAHAN (James) Far From the Land. And 
Other Poems. Macmillan. 4s. od. net. 

The poet’s service as a commando officer has 
provided him with moments of poetic insight into the 
sorrow and the triumph over the grim realities of war. 
In the “* Prisoners’ Return ”’ he pi¢tures the pathos of the 
old soldier of the last war wondering whether we shall 
forget the sacrifices which our young men are making 
today as lightly as we seemed to forget them after the 
last war. “* To Others in Barracks ” shows the source of 
his courage and vision in the face of dangers 

“Oh, I'd be fretful too as vou have been, 

but for my magic players. I have three.” 
The poem “ Far From the Land,”’ needs to be read to be 
appreciated. He presents the love of h‘s native land in 
an array that 

. would not scem so strange, iust that a hand 

had vathered all those hints, had tied together 

those many flowers from the absorbing bluc.”’ 
rhis is the traditional love of the Irishman for his 
country. 
ProwMAN (Max) Bridge into the Future 

Letters of Max Plowman. Edited by 


D.L.P. Frontis. Dakers. 23s. od. net. 

\ colleétion of letters written by Max Plowman to 
his friends, which will be of particular interest to 
members of the Peace Pledge Union in which he was a 
leading tigure. But they cannot fail to interest many 
others who do not share his views on pacifism. His 
central and abiding faith was summed up by himself as 
“the holiness ot the heart's affections which is 
demonstrated by his enormous capacity for friendship 
and understanding. The letters contain his views on 
polities, religion and poetry, and date from 1913 to his 
death in 1941. During a considerable part of this time 
he was Editor of the Adelphi, They are written in a 
warmhearted and humorous vein which does not 
disguise the faét that he endured much mental and 
spiritual suffering in his efforts to live his beliefs, \ 
man of integrity and vision. 














Pupney (John) Almanack of Hope. Sonnets. 
Drawings by John Nash. John Lane. 


38. 6d. net. 

This is a sequence of twelve Sonnets, each faced 
by a full-page drawing. Each sonnet depiéts an aspeét 
of nature in the country, folowing the months from 
January to December. The spear thrust of the crocus in 
February is the first note of hope for a renewed life of 
outer nature : 

Crocus, thrust tenderest Stecl again ! 
By cruel February is this acre freed. 
In such an angry day shall every grain 
Admit the winter rot or else succeed. 

So through the year the poct presents familiar aspects 

both grave and joyous, illumined by a rhythm and 

imagery that lingers in the memory. 

Sr. BARBE BAKER (Richard, For. Dip. (Cantab.) 
1 Planted Trees. With a Foreword by The 
Earl of Portsmouth. Frontis., and 46 
photographs by the author. Lutterworth 
Press. 1os. 6d. 

The author was formerly Assistant Conservator of 
Forests in Kenya and the Southern Provinces of Nigeria, 
and has had experience of tree-growing in many other 
lands. In this absorbing autobiographical book he gives 
a thorough survey of the forestry situation throughout 
the world, emphasising the danger that is imminent if 
the forest resources are allowed to dwindle still further. 
Plant now and plant wisely, is his cry and we can only 
hope that it will be heeded. Apart from the importance 
of the subjeét, the author’s work makes fascinating 
reading, and his photographic Studies are refreshing to 
the eve. 

ComMAGER (Henry Steele) Majority Rule 
and Minority Rights. James W. Richards 
Lectures in History. The University of 
Virginia. Oxford University Press. 6s. od. 
net. 

The contrast between the English constitutional 
method, which places the Parliament in such an 
independent position that no Court of Law can question 
its decision but only interpret it, and the American where 
any decision of Congress or of the President can be 
questioned by appeal to the Supreme Court as to its 
constitutionality, is of great interest, and the present 
work will be of much assistance in deciding which path 
leads to the finest aspeét.of Democracy. It is to be 
regretted that the notes in this book are divorced from 
the text, necessitating constant references to the end of 
the book while reading the work. 

THomson (William A.) Gcd’s Peace Plan. His 
coming King. Pickering & Inglis. 3s. od. 
net. 

\ brief examination of the scriptures, and details 
clarified on their examination, is here suggested as a 
way by which we might find the divine plan for bringing 
about a lasting peace. 

Taytor (Mrs. Howard) Behind the Ranges. 
Fraser of Lisuland, S.W. China. — Illus. 


Lutterworth Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ young Canadian-born student, endowed with a 
facility for mathematics, and music had a strong desire 
to become a missionary in China. His story is told by 
his mother, with quotations from conversations and 
letters, covering his career. It would seem the out- 
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Standing feature of Fraser's spiritual life, that he was a 
prayer-warrior. All his work was done on the simplest 
and most primitive lines. The Churches he built were 
from the outset self-governing and self-supporting. 
Fraser and his colleagues had, among many other 
notable achievements, the joy of giving the whole New 
restament to the people in their own language. 

Ver MEIL (Edmond) Germany’s Three Reichs. 
Their History and Culture. Translated by 
E. W. Dickes. Dakers. 18s. od. net. 

Germany from the earliest times to National 

Socialism and Hitler. Not exaétly a history but a study 

of origins and tendencies. Very necessary for the study 

of the theories which have made Germany what she is. 

Winker (Paul) The Thousand-Year Con- 
spiracy. Jenkins. 15s. od. net. 

he attempts of Germany to claim world dominion 
are traced in this work to Frederick Barbarossa in the 
early part of the 13th century. The author shows by 
quotation from the Prussian propagandists through 
many centuries that the German beast may change its 
methods, but the objeét of world domination is always 
the same. 


FICTION 
ALMEDINGEN (E. M.) Dasha. John Lane. 


8s. 6d. net. 

Dasha, who was a little girl in Frossia, is the 
heroine of this Story from the years immediately 
preceding the present war to the long siege of Lenin- 
vrad. It is essentially a story about people, though 
events, too, play their part. The ruminating, persistent 
quality of the Russian mind and mode of life is 
emphasised, sometimes slightly to the prejudice of the 
flow of aétion, very much as the trivia of domestic life is 
inclined to obscure the trend of the more historic events 
in the life of individuals. Some of the charaéters are 
poor and rugged peasants, some are Students of the more 
modern Russia. Through their trials, faced together, 
they come to understand each other although, at times, 
very few or no words, are exchanged between them. 
They are united by experience and inner conviétion for 
the defence and resuscitation of Russia 


Dumas (Alexandre) The Journal of Madam 
Giovanni. Translated from the French 
Edition (1856) by Marguerite E. Wilbur. 
Hammond, Hammond. 12s. 6d. net. 


rhe publishers have done a service to the British 
public in bringing to them this lesser known work of 
the great classic writer. For the first time it is here 
presented in a good translation and in these sophisticated 
travel days it is interesting to read of the experiences of 
a young married Frenchwoman who went for a highly 
adventurous voyage through the territic squalls of the 
Pacific Ocean to land in Tasmania, AuStralia and New 
Zealand. Subsequently she landed at Tahiti and 
Hawaii, and finally reached San Francisco, Sierra 
Nevada and Mexico. Madame Giovanni knew how to 
make herself comfortable even on a three-master of 
600 tons. Her cabin was an inside one and she had two 
armchairs moved in, two beds installed and a piano 
securely anchored to the floor. She also had a library 
of books and a colleétion of musical pieces. The 
description of her life on board is highly amusing, and 
the story is crowded with high adventure and enter- 
taining description. 





JUVENILE 
LanG (Geoffrey) The Dwarf who was much 
too Clever! Coloured frontis. and other 
coloured illus. by Will Nickless. Jenkins, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The twins, Robin and Joan, meet the dwarf poet 
Grout, who could not bear to be laughed at. When the 
twins made fun of him he vowed a mighty vengeance, 
putting them under a spell ‘‘ so that you will Stay rooted 
to the spot you Stand upon always.”” How they circum- 
vented his wicked machinations and escaped from under 
his spell will keep every young reader—ought we to 
say spellbound ? 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

AMERICAN SERB, Oé€tober,  1944.—THE 
LIBRARIAN, January, 1945.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, = January, = 1945.— 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, November, December, 1944.— 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Quarterly Journal of 
Current Acquisitions, April, May, June, 1944.— 
L.M.S.R. LOCOMOTIVE CASUALTY REPORT 
SYSTEM, 1944.—MODERN LIBRARIAN (Punjab 
Library Association), July-September, 1944.—MORE 
BOOKS, Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, 
November, December, 1944.—NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, Oétober, November, 1944.—RAILWAY 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND ITS HEAD.- 
QUARTERS, November, 1944.—TRICOLORE, Vol. 
IV, No. 6.—VOKS BULLETIN, Nos, 2—3, 1944. 
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LONDON AND Home Counries BRANCH, 
REFERENCE Group. 

Last July I referred to the news item in the 
Press headed ‘“ V.C. Gun Metal MysStery,” 
which stated that the metal from the guns of 
the Crimean War had been exhausted for over 
two years. It is interesting to note that on 
December 27th, 1944, the B.B.C. broadcast a 
special edition of the feature entitled ‘* In Town 
Tonight,” which included a talk between a 
winner of the V.C. and the craftsman who had 
cast his medal. This craftsman said that he had 
cast all the V.C.’s which had been issued, for 
many years, and that ‘‘ they have all been cast 
from the metal of the guns captured in the 
Crimean War and that metal is still being used.” 
Therefore the writer of the news item appears 
to have been misinformed on this subject. 

Still following up the enquiry about the 
‘ King’s Corporal,” | wrote again to the Public 
Relations Dept., War Office, and gave all the 
information in my possession about this 
honour. [ have received a further reply 
thanking me for the information and Stating 
that with this material to work on, a further 
search will be made and if anything fresh can 
be traced, the Public Relations Officer will let 
me know. H. V. Royrre. 
Central Library, East Ham, E.06. 
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Editorial 


OprimisM as to the outlook is shown by the report from Sheffield of a book-moving day, or 
perhaps returning-day would be a better phrase, which involved the return from safe storage 
to the Central Library of 10,000 books, 5,000 manuscripts and plans, and 10 tons of newspaper 
files. This probably is the first record of a homeward pilgrimage for hundreds of thousands 
of volumes of books as well as artistic and other treasures from bomb-proof concealment. 
It is, however, yet too early for the distriéts in southern England to undertake the risk involved 
in such return. The newspapers are wisely silent about the areas in which there is still risk, 
but they are quite inarticulate as to the nature of the risk and it is clear that it covers a large 
area. The recent mobilization of air defences at Edinburgh suggests too that the particular 
type of attack to which Great Britain is still subjeét may not be confined to the south of 
England—from the nature of the weapon there appears to be no reason why it should be. 
Nevertheless, the risk that we think Sheffield takes is a legitimate one. People have returned 
in large numbers to their own homes ;_ they need libraries and within reasonable limits they 
should have them. Our best work cannot be done when the valuable part of our stock is in 
inaccessible places. This return of books will create in many towns a serious storage problem : 
we can point to libraries which distributed their stock and which through accessions, gifts 
from evacuated people and other sources of accession, have filled most of the space occupied 
by their ordinary stock. Most of us need new buildings and our priority for them must be low. 
The ingenuity of librarians will be severely taxed in this as in many other matters. 


a ~ * * *” * 


One library society has passed a resolution, we understand, asking that the Government 
should be approached requesting a higher priority for a library building than we, as we have 
indicated, think is likely at present. We believe it to be right, however, to make such an 
approach because, in the clamour which necessarily arises for housing, the demand for nearly 
every other type of building is likely to be submerged. When a need is desperate those who 
seek to supply it may lose sight of the faét that a group of houses—unless near to social services 
and amenities—will soon become a centre of agitation and revolt. And quite naturally. That 
is our answer to the quite obvious reply we are likely at this stage to receive and, as we have 
urged all along, in all schemes of re-construétion, wherever there is a sufficient nucleus of 
population for such services as clinics and schools to be provided, there also is sufficient 
population to require a library. Library service is immediate and intimate and enters into the 
home in the way that the services of art galleries and museums—with which some unthinking 
people sometimes confuse them—do not enter. They come first, but the quite obvious truth— 
that for one visitor to a museum there are ten to a library—must not be interpreted as meaning 
that we are not enthusiastic advocates of the two sister institutions. 


* * * * * * 


The ideal social centre has perhaps not yet been achieved, but as a correspondent in 
The Times recently suggested it could very well revolve round a library. The Ministry of 
Education under the new Aét requires every local authority to produce a scheme for a social 
centre. Not everyone understands what is intended but surely it is a place where all the 
leisure of men and women can be engaged. It should be a health centre ; a library ; a’meeting 
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place for educational and recreational purposes, with lecture rooms, and rooms for Studies, 
and billiards, tennis and other games; gymnasium, swimming bath, nurseries ; and offices 
and equipment from which outdoor sports may be organized and run. Everyone of these things 
revolves round a library, just as a university does. But if librarians are not awake to the fact, 
in the average town the library will be relegated to the position of an unimportant accessory 
to be provided or not when all the other services have been provided. The teal difficulty 
under which most librarians labour is that they have not at present the staff or—in the multitude 
of their extra activities—the leisure to plan and advocate as they would and should do normally. 


* * * * ~ ~ 


Not all librarians here are members of the American Library Association and therefore do 
not always see the most interesting 4.L.A. Bulletin, which corresponds in some measure to our 
own Library Association Record. \t usually consists of accounts of the activities of the American 
association together with short inspirational and factual articles on problems of the hour. The 
December number has a series of suggestive articles on Adult Education in the Post-War 
World, beginning with one by the President-Eleét, Ralph A. Ulveling. They all indicate 
what is recognized here, that a great resurgence of adult education is coming, and plead for 
the widest and most catholic work of the libraries in this connexion. Always, of course, the 
prime interest of a library must be the provision and service of books, and the smaller the 
library the greater is the need for analysing what is in them so that all informationand knowledge 
can: be made available. Several libraries here have for years been the centre of the adult 
education life of their communities. As our writers on L. Stanley Jast have proved, that was 
his ambition and achievement. The passive library will not be tolerable beyond the middle of 
the twentieth century. Incidentally we were very interested to note in Mr. Ulveling’s article 
that there are still discriminations of colour and faith against which the American librarian 
has to battle: he mentions the discrimination against Catholics and Jews, which, of course, 
is intensified where the Negro is involved. The number has also a report of the setting up of a 
committee on intelleétual freedom by the A.L.A., which seeks to compile a record of attempts 

successful or not—to interfere with the library’s provision of any book or periodical. This 
sort of information might be useful in this country; i.e., it would be well if we collected 
information of any attempt to ban or censor the reading of our people. Many librarians know 
of such attempts but they do not always come to public scrutiny. If we had a central committee 
watching this matter it might prevent the activities of the minor fascists, who seem to exist 
in every community. 
* * * * * * 

Six volumes of “Live Books Resurrected,” edited by the late L. Stanley Jast, and 
published by T. Werner Lawrie Ltd., have already appeared. We understand that the future 
editorship of the Series has not yet been definitely arranged since Mr. Jast’s death. 


* + . ” * * 


We understand that a further concession has been made in connexion with the syllabus 
of the Library Association where it is concerned with those who are taking or have taken a 
part of the Intermediate, now the Registration, Examination. It could be assumed from the 
first outline of the syllabus in the Library Association Record that all who had not taken the full 
Intermediate Examination before June, 1946, would be compelled to take either the whole 
of the new Registration Examination or all but the single subject in which they might have 
passed on the old syllabus. Instead of this, there will be a parallel examination in the Inter- 
mediate Examination until the end of 1946, so that the student who has passed, say, Cataloguing 
under the old examination will have four more chances from now to pass the Classification 
Examination and so complete the examination; indeed, every Student who can pass both 
parts of the examination in that period will be allowed to do so, although he may not have 
passed any part already. This, we think is a great improvement. The sudden imposition of 
an entirely new—and if not more difficult at least more comprehensive—examination upon 
Students who are partly through a course of study is very disconcerting, and we are glad that 
this arrangement has been reached. 
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The Lenin Library 
A Visit of British Delegates 


By Lypta EvseYEvA 

Tue Lenin State Public Library is one of the largest libraries in the Soviet Union and one 
of the most important in the world. When it was opened in 1862 it comprised something over 
100,000 books. Now it has about ten million volumes, with three million volumes in the 
foreign seétion alone. Recently a visit was paid to the library by British members of the 
Parliamentary Delegation. Vassili Oleshev, the direétor of the Library, gave the visitors a 
brief history of the library. They learned that a regular exchange of books was maintained 
with England, and that eighty British scientific and library organisations correspond with 
the Lenin Library. Among them are, of course, the British Museum and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities. Mr. Walter Elliot, chairman of the delegation, is a Scotsman and he 
was pleased to hear that the Lenin Library corresponded with the library in his native 
Edinburgh. 

The director was asked how the library was organised; whether it was in touch with 
other libraries in the Soviet Union, whether it permitted readers to take books home, and a 
number of other questions. 

“The Library is divided into seventeen sections ” they were told. ‘‘ Each seétion has 
its own director. The actual stocks of books are divided in a different way ; in addition to 
the principal repository, there are repositories for the National Culture Department, Military 
Department, Manuscript and Rare Books Departments, to mention only a few.” 

The visitors learned more about these as they went through the library, through many 
reading-rooms and scientific study rooms, along corridors leading from the vast bright general 
catalogue department to the underground repositories, with their metal shelves and fireproof 
metal construction work. A wide tunnel conneéts the new building with the old, where the 
reading rooms are situated. 

‘ This new section, with its store-rooms, was built quite recently and is not quite finished 
yet as the war interrupted the work. Now, however, the building is being resumed and we 
can carry on our work in more favourable conditions. 

‘* The fine old building designed by the noted Russian architeét Bazhenov at the end of 
the 18th century, was long ago found inadequate for the library’s immense amount of work. 
\bout three thousand people are working in the reading rooms every day. In 1944 the 
library was visited by a million people. Three reading rooms—the children’s, military, and 
periodicals—have been opened in the new building during the war, but even these could not 
accommodate all those who wished to read here.” 

“* What type of readers come here ?”” Mr. Elliot asked. 

“ Any Soviet citizen from the age of nine upwards,” a librarian replied, and added : 
“ We have a special reading room for the very young people.” There are aétually two such 
reading rooms—one for school children of 12 years upwards, and another for children between 
the ages of 9 and 12. 

Mr. Elliot asked a young boy, Misha Kondratiev, what he was reading. The boy showed 
him a volume of Jules Verne. 

“The Germans are dropping rockets, something like those described by the author of 
your book, on London, and doing a lot of damage,” Mr. Elliot remarked. 

\fter leaving the young readers, the visitors went to the reading room of the Central 
Reference Department. Zoe Smirnova, a young engineer, was studying some old data on 
town planning in the Gorky region, formerly Nijni Novgorod gubernia. 

In the Science Room an elderly scholar was reading manuscript volumes of ancient 
ecclesiastical works. A law specialist was poring over yellow folios in Latin. A young post- 
graduate literature student was absorbed in a new English edition of Jonathan Swift. In the 
general reading room, men and women students, manual and office workers of all ages and 
professions, were reading books on the most varied subjects. 

“Can your readers take books from the shelves for themselves,” Mr. Roberts was 
interested to know. 

“Only diétionaries and reference books can be taken by the readers themselves. The 
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rest they receive from a librarian. We have so many readers that any other system would 
cause confusion.” 

‘* You want to know if we allow readers to take books home ? No, not as a rule. We 
make exceptions in the case of scientists.” 

“ Are all the books belonging to the library back in Moscow now ? ” another delegate 
asked. 

The direétor explained that they were, although at the beginning of the war 700,000 of 
the rarest volumes were evacuated into the interior of the country. All the manuscripts were 
evacuated in good time. The Germans dropped 200 incendiary bombs on the library building 
during their first air raid, but they were all extinguished by members of the library Staff. 

The visitors continued their tour of the building until they came to the Manuscripts 
Department, where the most valuable exhibits, some of them almost a thousand years old, 
and autographs of great men are preserved. The things that attracted most attention were an 
archangel New Testament, dating from 1092, a diary kept by Giordano Bruno, Peter the 
First’s military regulations in his own handwriting, originals of Gogol’s Dead Souls and 
Anton Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard. 

The manuscript collection comprises two and a half million signatures. 

In the Department of National Literature, books in the one hundred and ten languages 
of the Soviet nationalities are to be found, including Evenk, Tadjik, Georgian, Ukranian, 
and Byelorussian. 

In the exhibition of modern western literature there are many English and American 
editions that have come out during the war. Among these Mr. Elliot discovered his own 
book, Long Distance, published in London in 1943. It was a pleasant surprise and the author 
signed the library copy. 

In the Department of Rare Editions, the visitors were interested in old books by early 
English travellers in Russia. A unique album of water colours of Russian landscapes by 
\tkinson, was shown them, and also the first Russian translations of English classics— 
Richard Ill, Hamlet (which belonged to the famous Russian critic, Vissarion Belinsky), and 
an edition of the Pickwick Papers that Lenin used to read. In the same se¢tion were some of 
the first editions of Dickens’ novels and volumes of Russian classics, autographed by Pushkin, 
Chekhov, and Leo Tolstoy, and with artistic auto-lithographs by Dobuzhinsky, Kardovski, 
and others. 

The members of the library staff who were showing their guests the treasures it contained 
spoke English. On taking leave of them, Mr. Walter Elliot thanked the director and the stafl 
of the library on behalf of the whole party, for a most interesting visit. 


Louis Stanley Jast 
(Edited by W. C. Berwick SAYERs) 
(Continued) 

Che now distinguished Deputy of Croydon, Mr. Henry A. Sharp, joined the staff rather 
later, in 1913. He writes as tollows : 

‘ Brought up in what was I suppose the most * respectable * and the most orthodox public 
library system in all London, I came to Croydon in 1913 by way of another London system, 
where I had spent eighteen months, and which was trying in some small way to emulate the 
Jast policy of extending and popularising the library idea. I had an advantage (or was it a 
disadvantage ?) in that, unlike so many of Jast’s assistants who made good in after years, I 
came as a comparatively senior officer, as the Librarian-in-charge of the Reference Library, 
at a salary of {90 a year, for which sum quite a lot of others—who had begun to see that 
there was some future for libraries if they could all be brought up to the standard being set 
by these two at once the most loved and the most hated revolutionaries, Jast and Sayers—were 
prepared almost to sell their souls ! 

To have been the Librarian-in-charge of Croydon’s Reterence Library in Jast’s day was 
to hold an almost sacred position: the staff moved about in an almost unearthly silence ; 
readers were taught to have a profound respect for its rather monastic atmosphere and Style, 
but more important than anything else, Jast had built up over the years a collection of which 
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any community might be justly proud; and the fame of that Reference Library spread 
throughout the country and beyond. Nobody interested in libraries ever dreamed of coming 
to England from Europe or from the New World, from Africa, India, China, Australia or 
New Zealand, without coming to see what it was that made this place called Croydon stand 
out like a New York skyscraper in the whole of the British library world. 

‘* Of Jast’s remarkable and almost uncanny personality others will né doubt write, as 
likewise of his curious habits, which some called eccentricities and others genius. But two 
things stand out in my memory. One was his devotion to a very adorable if somewhat 
Viétorian mother, who, | believe was the only person (except his Chairman) allowed to walk 
into the office unannounced: she held regular ‘ at homes,’ which Jast invariably attended, 
however busy he might be—and some of us went too from time to time. The other thing was 
the remarkable and again almost uncanny knack he possessed of enlisting the services of all 
and sundry in the work of his libraries, and of infecting them with his own enthusiasm : 
teachers, amateur photographers and scientists, people who could read plays, people who could 
‘talk,’ in faét anybody and everybody who could be of use in furthering the higher functions 
of libraries. How he did all that he did on an annual income of {4,492 has always passed 
mine and everybody else’s comprehension. 

“1 know that the Croydon Public Libraries have expanded immensely since Jast’s day, 
but I shall always think that the last ten years of his regime (1905-15) marked the heyday of a 
great library syStem, because the things he was doing then were the things scarcely any other 
library thought of doing until after the first world war, and for years afterwards it was amusing 
to read of so-called new ideas—things that Jast had used years before: book exhibitions and 
displays, library talks, play readings, musical evenings, receptions to educational and other 
be dies, and so on, 

‘Croydon never went back, but it was a sad day for some of us when he learned that Jast 
was going to Manchester. My own happiest recollection of this change was in the form of a 
letter soon afterwards asking if | would come up to London and have breakfast with him 
(Jast always did the unorthodox thing of that sort) to discuss the questionof whether I would 
join him at Manchester to help develop the great reference library there. Unfortunately there 
was a war on at the time, and I was unable to accept his offer. | have often asked myself 
since whether I was wise or unwise, but anyhow it set a seal on the devotion that I had had for 
L.S.J. since | first met him at an Easter School in Paris. Librarianship as we know it has 
undoubtedly lost its greatest pioneer, unless we bracket with his name that of James Duff 
Brown, whose great friend he was.” 

His PERSONAL LIFE 

Mr. Sharp has given one indication of a great devotion of Jast’s of his life, to his mother. 
It was the custom then to hold visiting days, and at Mrs, Jast’s At Home were to be met the 
best people of Croydon and the librarians of the near-London libraries and their families, | 
recall these afternoons—for I was always a guest—when sparkling conversations would take 
place, in which participated Laurence Inkster, F. |. Burgoyne, R. W. Mould, Benjamin Carter 
and James Duff Brown, on music; on the plays then running in London—and seeing this 
was the summertime of Bernard Shaw, Pinero, Stephen Phillips and Barrie, the performances 
and plays were indeed worth discussion; the art life of the town, or the lack of it; 
photography, in which we were all then enthusiasts ; and, of course, occasionally libraries. 
Reverting to music, one of the passions of my own life, in this Jast was a failure. He told me 
he regarded it as ‘* the least unpleasant form of noise.” | know he could never reach true 
pitch anywhere and when in one of our dramatic readings he and | with the help of another 
singer performed ‘* Hold thy peace ” in Twe/fth Night we achieved a caterwauling which none 
who has ever sought cacophony can ever have surpassed. 

But to return. Jast did not marry, as we know, until advanced middle age, and his 
mother made his home. There his brilliant elder brother, Thaddeus, who was the Chairman 
of the Croydon Liberal Association, frequently held us spellbound with conversational powers 
unequalled in my experience. That chairmanship, by the way, caused Jast some little trouble. 
| myself was informed that Croydon libraries were a hot-bed of radicalism, because the Chief 
Librarian was the leading Liberal in Croydon! I cannot remember Jast ever indulging in 
political discussion ; to this day | do not know what were his politics, I remember his caustic 
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remark that a government which could not govern was worthless, and he once expressed 
during certain disturbances his own conviction that he would hang a cabinet minister for every 
day the trouble persisted—had he the power, | suggest he would have done nothing of the 
kind. Besides the At Homes I have mentioned, he was interested in many reading groups in 
the town. We had, for example, several Shakespeare reading circles, in which he was dominant. 
The plays by Shaw, Oscar Wilde, Dryden, and occasionally people of less calibre were also 
tried out at these. His influence can be gauged by the way he Started our large illustrations 
collection. He attended a meeting of the teachers’ ass« Clation, explained to them the use of 
these illustrations in class work, and invited help. It came from them with enthusiasm, 
Thenceforward weekly for at least a year, in the various homes of the teachers, we held what 
we called “‘ sticking parties,” which elegant term covered the selection, cutting out, and 
mounting suitably of illustrations, At the end of the year we had some 10,000, and our greatest 
achievement—for again | attended these ‘‘ parties ”—was 800 in one evening. The “‘ sticking 
party ” was always followed by refreshment, a reading, a concert, or some other amusement. 

His main pleasure, however, was walking, and perhaps at some other time I may be able 
to give an account of what Jast was like in the country, for even there he was just Jast. 

[ am not dealing in this account with his work in the Library Association, beyond the few 
faéts with which I have headed this article. I heard F. J. Burgoyne describe him as “a 
Napoleon amongst librarians *—that will be enough to show the place he held in debate and 
in counsels. 

The most unwilling thing I ever did in life was to think of applying for work that would 
take me away from him. It was inevitable, however, and our eleven years of daily association, 
in which, as his mother said, ** You are not like Chief and Assistant. Your relation is quite 
different "’—which may be interpreted as you please—came to an end when | went to Wallasey 
for a very happy year, but feeling somehow that things would never be quite the same again. 
Within that year Jast went to Manchester, nominally as Deputy Librarian, but clearly in the 
view of the Libraries Committee there with the intention that he should eventually become, 
as he did, the Chief Librarian. I had not been gone nine months when he wrote saying that he 
wanted me to succeed him at Croydon, and this was followed in a week or two by an official 
invitation to return. 

It is here, I think that Mr. W. G. Fry, the present Deputy Chief Librarian of the great 
city, should speak of him. 

‘ Having been appointed to a position in Manchester in 1914, I can recall the great 
excitement on the staff when it was known that Mr, Jast was to come to Manchester as Deputy 
Chief Librarian. It was understood that he would succeed the late Mr. C. W. Sutton, then 
Chief Librarian, when he retired, and that, in the meantime, his job was to overhaul the 
administrative machinery, in which task he was to be given a free hand. 

‘* In those days the Manchester Reference Library was housed in a large asbestos-covered 
hut on Piccadilly, a makeshift structure intended to last a year or two, until the new Library 
and Art Gallery was built. A design had been selected in an architectural competition, but, 
although there was no other site then available, Mr. Jast did not want a joint building and 
presumably did not like the plan and he condemned the scheme, w hich was ultimately 
abandoned by the City Council. This, at a time when there appeared to be no other opportunity 
of getting into a new building. Many less courageous men would have accepted the “ half 
loaf.” 

“Mr, Jast recommended the use of an old Royal Infirmary building, left standing on 
Piccadilly, as an Administration Department, and, after the Great War, a large Y.M.C.A, hut 
was also acquired for the Technical and Music Libraries and linked up with the temporary 
Reference Library. He often remarked at that time that Manchester had the finest colleétion of 
library huts in the world! 

Having now an Administrative Department, Mr. Jast set to work w ith all his ingenuity 
to get the administrative machinery moving smoothly. Bibliographically the Manchester 
Public Libraries were well up to standard, but the routine methods were very poor, Mr. Jast 
in five years as Deputy Chief Librarian altered all that, and established the Manchester Public 
Libraries as an example of good library administration, and, locally, the Libraries acquired a 
reputation as an efficient department of the Corporation, This was necessarily building 
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foundations, but this work had to be done before any further constructive work could take 
place. Then followed in quick succession the Commercial Library in the Royal Exchange, 
the Book Exchange system, the delivery van for communication between distrié libraries, the 
Young People’s Rooms, the Store Library, the revision of catalogues, and the Travelling 
Library for the outskirts of the city. 

“ When the Town Hall extension scheme took form, with a new Central Library as an 
integral part, Mr. Jast insisted on an entirely separate hereditament. He gave the architect 
all the details of accommodation needed, not only of departments, but of the shelving aud 
seating capacity required for each department. He and the architeét formed part of the 
deputation which toured American libraries to get the latest angle on library architecture. In 
his suggestions to the architect, Sir (then Mr.) Vincent Harris, he allowed a generous measure 
for future growth. He did many plans as the best means of conveying his suggestions to the 
architeét, who generously acknowledged his help. Mr. Jast criticized the usual vertical stack, 
and the principle of a horizontal stack, with the Stack Superintendent’s desk and controls in 
the centre, was his idea. The co-operation between the architect and the librarian was 
exemplary and justified, as seen in the result. 

*“ Having taken the building beyond the stone-laying ceremony (by the then Prime 
Minister, Ramsay MacDonald), and being comparatively near the age for compulsory retire- 
ment, Mr. Jast made a charatteristic gesture. As he did not want to impede or shackle his 
successor, he decided that the time had come for his retirement, to remain would mean that 
he would be handing over a ready-made library and he, rightly, decided that his successor 
would prefer to mould his own library according to his own ideas. If Mr. Jast had been ten 
years younger he would have glorified in the opportunity of garnering the full fruits from his 
hard, pioneering work in Manchester. He would have exulted in putting the finishing touches 
on the building he had not only laboured so hard to get, but in which he had tried to house 
adequately and efficiently the great libraries it was to contain. 

‘* Mr. Jast was a disciplinarian, he was just, never mean, and he was not suspicious. He 
would (if he thought about it at all) always impute proper motives to apparently improper 
behaviour. His staff, when things had settled down after the war, got to know him and to 
like him, the more progressive members of the staff not only liked him but were stimulated 
by his enthusiasm. They were interested in his efforts in the field of the Little Theatre and ia 
amateur dramatics, and particularly in the Unnamed Society, of which he was the Founder 
President. All his plays, which have been produced, were first seen in the Unnamed’s Little 
Theatre. The writer remembers with great pleasure evenings at his home, when he would 
outline his ideas on the next play, or on his views on life, both here and hereafter ; the days 
(mostly Sundays) spent with him on the hills and moors (generally of Derbyshire) on Library 
Fellowship rambles ; and the contaéts at Conferences. He was always most approachable as a 
Chief, and as a friend in off duty hours he was delightful. He approached indoor games even 
with enthusiasm and had ideas on their improvement. 

* With prepared or unprepared lectures Mr. Jast was excellent. Some of us remember 

his ‘* The Fascination of the Diétionary” and “ Love and lovers of Shakespeare.” Of 
Shakespeare’s works he had a wonderful knowledge and an impromptu appreciation of one 
of the plays by him is a treasured memory. He could hold the interest of any audience as a 
speaker, 
* Although one has got accustomed to Manchester without Mr. Jast, both professionally 
and privately, one knows that the members of the profession, and those in Manchester and 
Croydon in particular, have lost a great librarian, a great thinker, an eloquent speaker and a 
sincere friend.” 

Jast did not at first have an easy time at Manchester. It had its traditions and he had his 
own ideas, plans and energies to work out. In the end, however, as Mr. Fry says he won the 
Staff to him, always had the backing of a strong committee, and made himself really felt in the 
cultural life of the city. It was here, further, that he began to develop his qualities as a 
dramatist, which had not been exercised earlier. He told me that he wished he had begun this 
work twenty years before. However, his plays—some of them quite beautiful—had the 
purpose of uniting the arts of music, dancing, scenery and poetry, and within certain limits 
his achievement was real. The Unnamed Society, which he founded, has had some consider- 
able influence on the Little Theatre movement, 
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One outcome of this work I believe was his meeting with Miss Millicent Murby, the 
charming and gifted lady who became his wife. Some of my readers know Mrs, Jast. She filled 
a place in his life which even his mother could not fill in his earlier years and she was his 
intellectual and spiritual equal. There followed one of the happiest marriages I have known. 

I must conclude this story with a sigh, because it is full of gaps and inadequacies. Jast 
retired, after spending years in thinking and studying the way to make the great Reference 
Library at Manchester what it is—one of the most imposing and effective in Europe—because 
as he told me, “ It would not be fair, now that the final arrangements for working the library 
are to be made, that I should queer the pitch of whoever is to follow me.” On retirement he 
went abroad for a time and then settled in a Georgian house with a large garden at Beckington, 
near Bath, where he gardened, read and, calling at the local pub on occasion, was thought to 
be a funny bloke by the local labourers, in whom he showed the interest that he showed in 
everything. Frequent visits to various parts of the continent and the West Indies were part 
of their winter programme. But as life went on he found the house and the garden too large 
and laboursome. A flat was taken by the river at Twickenham, where they stayed until the blitz 
drove them for a winter to Penzance They returned, however, to Twickenham and he busied 
himself with much editing, poetizing and other writing, and in charaéteristic and delightful 
letters, witty, chaffing, and always appreciative, to his friends. A year ago he told me that 
he was worn out and that Mrs. Jast knew that he knew that she knew he was a spent force. 
The letter was so alive that I treated the Statement as a passing fancy. He lasted just one more 
year. Christmas Day, 1944, he spent quite happily at home with his wife and a few friends 
and after Christmas dinner when playing cards a sudden heart attack brought the end in a 
few minutes. 

| hope that this account of Jast will be but the precursor of a real biography, in which 
his inventions, his writings and his general contribution to librarianship may be recorded, 
but more particularly where the man himself may be shown, It would be one of the best 
books, of library economy as of human study, and there is much thought and point in three 
lines from his own sonnet : 


Fame measures us, but not the sons of fame, 
Nor big, nor little, they by our attest ; 


ss)? 


But we grow bigger when we love the best, 


Letters on Our Affairs 


DEAR XANTIPPE, 
\ Repty ro “ AunttE AMONG THE KIDDIES ” 

In the November number of Tur Lisrary Worip, Zenodotus unburdened his heart 
on the question of children’s libraries, and his caustic remarks occasioned much discussion 
amongst librarians in general and children’s librarians in particular. This is apparently what 
‘the wise old bird” intended. I am inclined to wonder if he had his tongue in his cheek 
and made his remarks as stinging as possible just to provoke a lively discussion, or whether 
he is unfortunately suffering from the illusion that children’s libraries are centres where 
“little dears” can obtain “‘ trashy ” books from the hands of ‘‘ aunties.” But whatever the 
reason that prompted that interrogative article, | am venturing to answer Zenodotus’ 
challenge, strengthening my arguments with the views of three experienced children’s 
librarians. 

Taking the questions consecutively we have the astounding ‘‘ Why have we let children’s 
libraries fall almost wholly into the hands of women?” The word “ almost” might well 
have been omitted as male children’s librarians are as rare as snow in June. There does not 
appear to be a rule which States that a children’s librarian must be a female but notwithstanding 
this males appear to prefer other branches of librarianship. A children’s librarian needs a 
large measure of patience and enthusiasm which will surmount the many routine tasks that 
form part of the daily programme of an under-staffed department. May | suggest that a male 
is not attracted to a department that demands so much equability, and prefers a department 
where his patience would not be so sorely tried ? One of my children’s librarians suggests 
that a female gets the work because a male would expeét a higher rate of pay. Is this true ? 
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% Requisition these titles for your Religious section 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CROSS 
F. W. Dillistone 


Mr. Dillistone offers a fresh and valuable study of the biblical interpretation of the Atonement 
in a way that does full justice to the great classical theories and makes vital links with the 


Re ady Shor tly 


thought-forms of to-day 


12s.6d. net. 


JUSTICE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
Emil Brunner, D.D. 
\ statement of principles and methods for the achievement of a just order in family life, in the 


Ready Shortly state and in international relations I5s. net. 
THE DEVIL AND GOD 
Principal W. Robinson 
What is the origin of evil \re there two rulers of the world—one good and the other evil 
Ready Shortly Written for the Christian layman. 4s.6d. net 


FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS 
H. G. G. Herklots 


rhe growth of the Ecumenical Church, and its significance for the world of tomorrow 


Ready Shortly 


4s.6d. net. 

















FOYLES 


Public 
Libraries 
Department 





125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 (£58, ) 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 














Notable New Books 


Third and revised editon ready: 


PAX CHRISTI 
\ new Plan for Christendom Today 
by Rev. Albert D. Belden, D.D. 

‘Ilugh Redwood, Dr. J. Haynes Holmes and 
J. M. Walsh have each written an introduction to 
this notable exposition of a ‘new policy for 
Christendom,’ which the author declares has been 
his mental meat and drink for thirty years. As is 
to be expected from the former Superintendent of 
Whitefield’s, it is a bold, challenging book, well 
worth the serious attention of Christians of every 
denomination.’ Nattonal Newsagent 

Cloth boards, price 3/6 


THE GAME OF LIFE 

THE WAY OF LIFE 
Two books of Breezy Talks with Boys on the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule. 

by Dr. Albert D. Belden 
Cloth boards, with frontispiece and attractive 
jacket, price 3/6 each. (Postage 2d.) 


CHALMERS OF PAPUA 
DAVID JONES: DAUNTLESS PIONEER 
by Ernest H. Hayes 
Reprints now ready of these popular Pioneer 
series, Cloth boards, price 2/6 each. (Postage 2d.) 


CREATURES GREAT AND SMALL 
by Aileen Henderson 
A new book of delightful Nature Stories to tell to 
children, revealing the marvels of God's created 
world, Profusely illustrated by K. M. Mountain. 
2nd Edition now ready 
Cloth boards, attractive coioured jacket. 4 - net 


CARWAL PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
Grosvenor House, Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey. 
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Another phase of the question was ‘‘ Why not male librarians for boys’ libraries ?” 
The segregation of the sexes would follow the pattern of most schools, but whereas it may be 
practical and better to separate boys and girls in school it is not necessarily good when applied 
to libraries. A separate library for boys would present difficulties, some of which will be 
outlined later in this article. The only apparent advantage from such an arrangement would be 
that a male librarian could incorporate the work of a club leader with that of librarian, and be 
thereby able to advise the boys on hobbies and careers, as well as on reading. 

Book SELECTION 

The problem of book seleétion seems to trouble our provocateur in no undue measure. 
\ librarian, if he or she is worthy of the title, should be capable of choosing books for both 
sexes, of all ages and all tastes. The librarian of the adult department is called upon to cater 
for a multiplicity of tastes, including the arts, sciences, economics, politics, and fiction, and a 
host of other subjeéts for @// tastes. If that can be done, and we know it is done well by 
librarians all over the country, why is a female children’s librarian deemed bereft of judgment 
for the selection of books in her department ? She is as capable of choosing books as a 
librarian of any other department. Naturally, she bases her selection on the merit of the 
authors’ work, on opinions gathered from book reviews, and above all on a thoughtful study 
of the children’s reading and demands. This opinion is shared unanimously by the three 
before-mentioned librarians and one of them added a point which may well be quoted here. 
In her experience she found that some girls enjoyed reading boys’ books whilst some books 
appealed to both boys and girls. Surely this, which must be a universal experience and not 
confined to one distriét, helps to prove that a woman is just as capable of choosing books for 
boys as a man is of choosing them for girls or women. Really, what would Zenodotus say 
if I urge that it is equally arguable that no man is competent to choose books for women ? 

This is also a point against the suggestion of a separate library for boys. A library with 
separate departments for boys and girls would have to contain duplicate copies of many 
books. It is difficult now to squeeze sufficient money out of a committee to provide the 
colleétion of books for one small junior library ; therefore it would be financially impossible 
under present or even pre-war conditions to provide two adequate colleétions. 

“ Trasu ” AND “ BLoops ” 

This leads us to that seétion of books classified as ‘‘ trash.” Zenodotus sees red on the 
question of “ trash” and “ bloods ” in junior libraries. We agree with him that there is a 
lamentable number of trashy books published, but may we remind him that this is not confined 
to children’s books ?. This type of publication is perhaps a natural outcome of a nation 
suffering from unequal educational opportunities, but with the advent of the new Education 
\ct we ope the demand to read and the urge to write this type of book will be largely 
eradicated. On the question of trash one librarian wondered if Zenodotus classifies Westerman 
and Angela Brazil under this heading for if so she would refer him to a statement made 
in an article in the November number of Tue Liprary Worwp, by Mr. Berwick Sayers, a 
recognized authority on reading and children’s libraries, who described this type of reading 
as ‘‘ a perfectly healthy taste.” If we failed to include ‘‘ bloods ” in book selection there would 
be a tendency for some children to forsake the library and to read only the twopenny weekly 
magazines which are far more trashy than the average “* blood ” in a junior library. From 
experience it has been found that children are catholic in their tastes and some have been 
known to mix “ bloods ” with the Arthur Ransome type of reading. The desire for sensational 
reading is a natural phase in a child’s development, and if we can satisfy a child with a selection 
of the better “ bloods ” they will in many cases pass on to the more worth-while type of 
reading. At least we hope so, 

The remarks concerning the evils of a separate department for children received no 
support and brought forth arguments in favour of separate departments. But before | 
elaborate this particular theme, may I indicate that Zenodotus has contradicted himself ? He 
advocates the idea of a separate library for boys, but why does he make this suggestion 
when he says later that separate junior libraries are bad ? If it is psychologically wrong to 
separate children from adults, may it not be wrong to separate boys from girls ? What is 
your opinion, Xantippe ? 

Many children’s librarians are emphatically in favour of a separate department for 
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children but they admit there is a great need for a closer contaé with all departments. The 
junior library should be within easy access of the adult library and not tucked away out of 
sight in a separate building. One of the librarians stressed the need for the staff of the adult 
department to take a greater interest in the work of the children’s department. An under- 
standing of the children and their needs would be an asset when the children transferred to the 
adult library. It has been noticed that young adolescents find the adult library a complete 
wilderness after the smaller familiar ground of the junior library, and some have been known 
to return to the friendly atmosphere of the junior department. | can well imagine Zenodotus 
saying with glee that this proves his point that children are pampered and encouraged to be 
‘little dears” by the children’s librarian. I presume to say that it proves that children and 
adolescents need guidance in their reading and librarians should feel it is their duty and 
pleasure to give that necessary help. 

\ suggestion for an intermediate department was put forward as a solution to the problem 
of the sudden change from juvenile to adult reading. It is good from some viewpoints but 
not all adolescents favour this segregation and it is perhaps better to have a seétion in the 
junior library for older boys and girls. This meets the immediate demands of the betwixt 
and between Stage and is also a means of introduction to some of the authors represented in 
the adult library. 

The experiment of having a junior section in an adult library has been tried in some 
libraries, and certain disadvantages of the method were very evident. The children roamed the 
whole library, got in the way of adult readers, handled books they did not read, and so on, The 
endeavour to keep them to their own shelves was not successful and, of course, it is wrong. 

From the adult viewpoint the proximity of children is probably undesirable. Grumpy 
bachelors and old maids still exist and even those who move in the exalted sphere of parenthood 
have been known to show signs of grumpiness. The latter are inclined to look upon all 
children, with the exception of their own, as little nuisances. Another consideration to bear 
in mind is the fact that to-day many adult libraries combine the magazine seétion with the 
reading room; therefore a reasonably quiet atmosphere is desirable. It is unnatural and 
impossible to expect children to keep perfectly quiet, particularly when they are released from 
school and flock to the library in their dozens. So for these several reasons alone it appears 
that a separate department for children is essential. The fear of them becoming “ little dears ” 
as a result appears groundless—1 have heard children of to-day called something else ! 

THE REFERENCE SECTION 

The next vital point concerns the reference section of children’s libraries. We agree with 
Zenodotus that there is room for improvement, but he is under a misapprehension if he thinks 
that “‘ very little [reference work] is done in the country [for children].” Before the war 
libraries had school classes in the library during school hours. The librarian explained the 
catalogue and book arrangement, and taught them to use reference works to the best advantage. 
\fter this introductory lesson the children read books on subjeéts of their own choice. 
Unfortunately in time of war the educational side of the nation’s life suffers greatly and schools 
and libraries are two of the first services to bear the brunt of reduction in staffs and money, 

\fter the war we look for a renewal of these classes in the libraries for, as well as helping 
the children, they make a link between school and library. If we had more co-operation 
between teachers and librarians we could, for example, eliminate the ridiculous practice of a 
teacher telling a class of forty children to borrow from the library a copy of a specific book. 
How can a library meet such a demand ? Co-operation could produce a useful method of 
satisfying it with other books. 

The reference section of a children’s library is usually popular, and works of the 
encyclopaedia class are well read by the children themselves. But reference work is carried on 
every day by answering the many enquiries they bring. Their homework questions are brought 
regularly to the librarian. Here is an opportunity to lead them to the right use of reference 
works and to teach them to find what they want for themselves. This side of the librarian’s 
work could be a valuable contribution to the work in a children’s library, but unfortunately 
during the busy periods when these questions occur there is insufficient staff to permit of 
this being carried out ina satisfactory manner. No children’s library known to me is adequately 
Statted, 
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There are many activities in children’s libraries of which Zenodotus is apparently sin 
unaware. These include lectures, story hours, reading circles and book exhibitions, designed ma 
to attract the children to the better books. Do these aétivities suggest a “* softening process ” ps 
for the children ? Indeed no, but an attempt to counterbalance many distractions of modern clo 
life, some of which do not improve the standard of child taste. yea 

We children’s librarians would plead for a greater sympathy even from chief librarians ra 
and certainly from Library Committees. We have faith but it often moves in a vacuum so far tio 
as the interest shown in us by other departments is concerned. of 

\t a joint meeting of the London Division of the London and Home Counties Branch of she 
the Library Association, John Armitage suggested that at present only in the children’s = 
library i; a real attempt made to help and guide our readers to think for themselves, the pe 
fundamental purpose of all librarianship. This is an exaggeration, but it is a useful one and are 
supports a few of the ideas embodied in this article. Br 


Zenodotus hoped he would live as long as it would take someone to produce a reply 
to his remarks. Well, | hope his life will be prolonged for many, many years longer than the 
period of four months that have elapsed since he wrote his “ Letter.” We should be sorry to | 
witness the premature demise of so candid a critic, and we hopefully await furthercomment | 
from his trenchant pen, 

Vale! ASPASTA, 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LevvERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” — 
l:ditor, Tur Liprary Worp. 


the 


; = ne Of the other lists to hand, BRENTFORD = 
Topicalities AND CHISWICK’S quarterly, The Fordwick, - 


age 
Edited by M. E. Exuts gives a shortened version of Stanley Unwin’s last 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) pamphlet on ‘ Publishing in peace and war _ 
- ; ‘ as well as a good list of new books. On the Ha 
rhe needs of the future _—— eo much back cover of this little booklet are printed wo 
to the fore this month- DERBY SHIRE, application forms for readers’ _ tickets. int 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE and WEST RIDING | BETHNAL GREEN sends Outstanding Books | Wi 
County Libraries have together produced a of 1944, and ISLINGTON’S booklist has a <a 
useful and attractive list of books on mother- useful note on the publications of the British 37 
- . “%F " s 
cratt and child psychology, and HACKNEY | Standards Institution, which the Reference 
has one on child welfare, books recommended Library has recently acquired “ The 
for Student Nurses by the National Society of PORTSMOUTH Reader” encourages _ its 
Children’s Nurseries and by the Ministry of readers to understand something of America, 
Health being specially marked, and a list of by giving a good list of books on that country, 
addresses of local war-time day nurseries and interestingly arranged, as well as its usual 
y ! Stingly arranged, as é 
welfare centres being given. HENDON held additions to the library. BRIGHTON Art 
a Children’s Book Week in January, and their Gallery is holding an exhibition of works by thr 
programme looks very tempting ; there were | Sussex artists from February 17th to March the 
talks on ‘‘ Sea adventures in sail and steam,” 18th. Lists are also to hand from HALIFAX pre 
Ps +. thy a . Lists are ¢ hi APA) o 
: — ag age a ged ie ee and MIDDLESBROUGH, both good and hay 
OOKS In aagll O.0.K, anc ecenes from well arranged. ser 
famous plays” (in costume), as well as many the 


other attractions. The Editorial of SWINTON ‘ dri 
\ND PENDLEBURY’s January bulletin has Library Reports 


as its title ‘* Tomorrow will come,” and reviews By Hersert C. SAWTELLE B 


the result of a questionnaire recently sent out to (Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


1, young people in Liverpool to ascertain ABERDEEN Public Libraries.—G6oth Annual 

their chief interests. Reading came only third Report, 1943-1944. Acting Librarian, W. P. 

on the list. The Editorial is sympathetically Chalmers, A.L.A. Population (est. 1941), Sp 
written and calls for the library of the future to 169,500. Income from Rate, £15,213. Total . 
widen its interests and activities. The February Stock, 166,976. Additions, 10,905. With- 
number of the bulletin continues this note drawals, 5,790. Issues: Lending, 882,841; 


n its Editorial “ The Living Library.” Ref., 149,941. Borrowers, 21,123. Branches, 6 
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Public demand for books increases annually, and 
since the outbreak of war circulation from the Libraries 
has continued to expand each year until the year undesz 
review finds the total issues an increase of 56 per cent. 
on the last pre-war year’s figures. For the year just 
closed the total was 28,183 higher than in the previous 
var. The foregoing figures refer to home-reading 
issues, but the use of books within the Libraries has 
also been very well maintained, 16,977 more consulta- 
tions being made than in the year before. The number 
f revistered readers continues to rise, last year’s total 
showing an increase of 660. The Library binders dealt 
with about 25,000 items during the year. A commence- 
ment was made with a series of leétures for young 
people. ‘The City Librarian and the Deputy Librarian 
are both away serving with H.M. Forces. 
BIRKENHEAD Public Libraries, Museum and 

\rt Gallery.—Statistical Report for the year 
ending 31St March, 1944. -4eting Librarian 
and Curator, H. Y. Huddart. Population 
(1931), 147,946. Income from Rate, £11,926. 
Total Stock, 131,183. Additions, 9,913. 
Withdrawals, 4,839. Total issues, 761,594. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 44,964. 
Branches, 3. 

These two sheets of Statistics are issued in lieu of 
the Annual Report, and show, that in spite of war 
conditions, book circulation and the work of the 
Libraries in general are amintained at a high level. The 
aggregate total circulation appears to be below that of 
last vear, but this is entirely due to the faét that the 
recording of issues at the Central Children’s Reference 
Library was discontinued at the beginning of the vear 
Had these figures been reckoned in the total, the output 
would have been well ahead of last vear. Several 
interesting exhibitions were held during the year in the 
Williamson Art Gallery and attraéted a large number of 
visitors. Throughout the year 41,789 people visited the 
(rt Gallery. 

HauiFax Public Libraries.—Reading in Halifax 
during 1944. Chief Librarian, Frank Haigh. 
Population (est. 1941) 94,880. Total stock, 
156,289. Additions, 10,474. Withdrawals, 
6,255. Total issues, 1,084,326. Borrowers’ 
tickets in force, 59,263. Branches, 3, and a 
number of sub-branches. 

There has been a progressive increase in reading 
throughout the war vears, and the figures for 1944 are 
the highest yet achieved. When compared with the 
previous year’s figures, total circulation shows an 
increase of 59,212 volumes. All classes of literature 
have been in increased demand. A_ regular library 
service has been maintained at the General Hospital for 
the benefit of wounded soldiers. \ second book salvage 
drive resulted in the colleétion of some 63,000 volumes. 


“~ ° : 
Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
Specror (Herman K.), Compiled by. Bibli- 
ography on Criminology-Penology and 
\llied Subjeéts. Lllus. Department of 
Correction, New York City. Index. 





\ valuable list of 1,973 items in the various 
libraries connected with Penology in New York. It is 
in classified form with indexes of authors and subjeéts, 
and is mimeographed from typewriting. The work is a 
revision and an enlargement of the bibliography 
** Professional Literature ’’ prepared in February, 1942, 
but much new material has been added. The compiler Is 
the Librarian of the Penitentiary of the City of New 
York, and complimentary copies of this useful 
bibliography will be sent free to British Universities 
and Colleges on request. 


GENERAL 
BARTON (Saxon) by the Wayside. 
Including Lancashire Songs and Songs for A 
Illus. British Authors’ Press. 5s. od. 


Songs 


Lover. 
net. 
Songs by the Wayside are prefaced by a poem to 
commemorate the 35th anniversary of the death of 
Swinburne. They are fairy songs, songs of wind, heath 
and birds; whilst some recall legends. Lancashire 
Songs are mostly of local interest. Songs of A Lover, 
tell of the joys and woes of lovers, touched by legend 
from the classics, or moved by the confliét of the 
modern Struggle, and the natural longings of youth and 
ave. Many of the poems have full-page illustrations. 


Cw lEN (Hsiao) The Dragon Beards versus The 
Blueprints. (Meditations on post-war Cul- 
ture.) Frontis. woodcut by Leon Under- 


wood. Pilot Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Dragon-Beards symbolize Chinese Culture, 
I'he Blueprints represent Western Culture. The under- 
lying theme is the position of Chinese intelleétuals 
caught between the two milestones, and_ indicates 
possible future developments. ‘The author feels the 
need for a World Culture preserving the best of the 
past together with the advancing present. The book 
includes a leéture delivered at ‘The China Institute and 
one at the Wallace collection, London, and a Broadcast 
to India. They are literary rather than political in 
content, 

DownHan (S. |.) The Leaves are Scattercd. 
British Authors’ Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

[he poems express the richness of our heritage of 
colonial brotherhood. The author describes the 
tremendous odds ayainst which Canadian settlers have 
successtully contended, in their long, and often lonely, 
Struggle with the conditions in the land where they 
settled. Other moods are expressed too, the whole- 
hearted goodwill with which the poet and his fellows 
faced crushing blows of fate with us in this war, 
their longing to go back home, or hear from their 
people, the return to some idea of Deity, which the 
shock of War awakened in them. Surely a brotherhood 
to bring us a more forceful understanding of our 
mutual destiny. 

G1BBERD (Kathleen) Greece. British Survey 
Handbooks. Map in two colours. 
Cambridge University Press. 3s. od. net. 

No. 3 of this useful series gives a concise account 
of the historical background of Greece, from classical 
times to the end of the Balkan wars, as well as the 
political history from 1914 to 1944. A seétion deals 
with the daily life of the people and another with 
economic conditions. Considering that the book is 
published in pocket form and only runs to one hundred 
odd pages, it is wonderful how complete and informa- 








tive the survey is. Convratulations on this account is 


due to both author and publishers. 

Ginpey (Jack) “In all the and 
Other Poems. Burns, Oates & Washbourne 
Portrait. ss. od. net. 

Here is an anthology of spiritual thankfulness. In 
the utmost simplicity of heart, the author thanks God 
for the many beautiful manifestations of his presence 
in Nature. He takes none of our daily blessings for 
vranted, but lets them fill him with vlad sonys in 
lanvuawe that does not Strain the weariest mind. 


Signs...” 


Hampson (John) The English at Table. With 
8 plates in colour and 25 black and white 
illus. Collins. 4s. 6d. net. 

In nearly all pre-war novels the 
across descriptions of luscious feasts, such as breakfasts 
a choice of ham and cxys, zrilled kidneys and 
, and he at once contrasts the fare with 


reader comes 
with 
tried soles, ctc 
today's inferior supply, greatly to the disadvantage of 
the latter. Never, however, was a book more calculated 
to make the reader's mouth water than the one under 
coloured and other illustrations of 
long ago and the tempting 
accounts of luscious cookery, for which by-the-by the 
English are by no means famed, make the heart ache 
lo form a clever 


review The 


Carvantuan feasts of 


for a return of the glories of the past 
contrast illustrations are given at the close of the book 
of war food and war meals and the reproduétion of 
Leonora K. Green's clever oil painting ‘ Coupons 
required,” carefully Studied by 


should be every 


housewife today. 

(Franz, P+.D. This is the 
\ Continental Reply to Charles 

Raven. Lutterworth Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

Professor C. E. Raven's “ Good News of God ” io 

vccepted as a challenge by Dr. Franz Hildebrandt, whs 
here attempts a reply in the form of letters to his 
brother minister, on behalt of Continental Christianity. 
\s Hildebrandt sees the situation, the Continental 
Contessional Church holds closer to the scriptures than 
the adventitious searching of the Church of England. 
Jessop (T. E., M.C., M.A., B. Litt.) Effective 

Religion. Epworth Press. 5s. od. net. 

\ Christian, then, is one who descends upon his 
services from God. He comes to the narrowest task 
from infinite spaces." In this way T. E. Jessop seeks 
for his readers a renewed attitude towards religion and 
life. The practical man who gets things done is most in 
demand, he writes, and proceeds to discuss Christian 
prayer, worship, hymn-singing and listening to sermons, 
in their relation to life and our daily responsibilities. 
The philosophers of Harvard University inscribed on 
the portal of the new building ‘* What is man, that Thou 
art mindful of him ?”’ rather than “‘ Man is the measure 
of all things.” Man so easily destruétible, has taken 
conscious control of many natural forces. That God is 
mindful, and has so richly endowed humanity, is our 


HILDEBRAND! 


Message. 


round of dignity and hope 

Konova.ov (S., E:d//.) Russo-Polish Relations. 
\n historical survey. Seven Appendices and 
7 maps. Cresset Press. 4s. od. net. 

The Polish problem is the greatest snag in the 
immediate future and this historical 
relations between Russia and Poland will help the 
Student of foreign politics to a clearer understanding of 
the difficulties of the situation 


survey of the 
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LAWRENCE (Ralph) The Millstream and other 
Poems. Macmillan. 5s. od. net. 
rhe Millstream is a picturesque country setting in 
which the poet says : 


“1 dream of a peace with war and with love 
forgotten, 
Which only Death can know 
Oblivion’s peace : a citadel that no assaulting 
heartache 
Can hope to overthrow - 


Yet this note of intense weariness, which many poets 
have manifested, is not emphasised in the other poems, 
here are sonnets on subjects as various as John Donne; 
Greece, 1941; Quietism, and The Sceptic as Lover, 
“ Mrs. Dobbs Dies "’ is a longer poem on the passing 
of a “ Charlady.” Several other poems Strike a note 
more personal to the author, the last two lines of the 
book being a reminder of consolation : 
* Yet even Grief is ultimately kind ; 
Since, like the bleak December wind, Grief passes.” 


MACDONALD (Malcolm, P.C., M.P.) Canadian 
North, Illus., map. Bibliographical Note and 
Index. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

\ short history of the opening up of Canada to 
Europeans, from the early days when Charles II of 
England granted a Charter to the Hudson Bay 
Company, introduces the reader to the inhabitants of 
Canada. The author has taken most of his information, 
and many a good life adventure Story, from his 
acquaintance with the people. The Fur Traders, the 
North-west Passage, the rounding up of a herd of 
Reindeer to save the Eskimoes from Starvation, and so 
down to modern times. The war has brought about a 
great speeding up in communications, the Canadians 
making a chain of airticlds, and the United States 
co-operating to build a road across-country to the 
\laskan extremity, which reaches out towards Russia 
and Japan in the north-west. Malcolm Macdonald 
presents a colourful account of this vast dominion, in 
a realistic style which is casy to read. 


McMrLian (Richard) Twenty Angels Over 
Rome. The Story of Fascist Italy’s Fall. 
Illus. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author was present at the fall of Italy as a war 
correspondent with the army invading Italy. He saw 
the eruption of Vesuvius, flew over Rome with the first 
squadron to bombard the capital and then transferring 
to the Normandy front, saw the invading army of the 
\llies march triumphantly through France driving the 


Germans before them. A very interesting account. 


Tue ‘* MAN IN Tue Street” (of the B.B.C.) 
Talks to Europe. King & Staples. tos. 6d. 
net. 

The talks form a diary of the war from 1941 to the 
close of 1944. They are divided into four main seétions, 
concerned with the prospeét of victory, the place of the 
British in the scheme of things, Hitler and the Third 
Reich, and Our Allies. They have been arranged as far 
as possible in succinét form to make a comprehensive 
series, and they give a remarkably clear piéture of many 
of the happenings of the past four war years. The 
millions who listened in to these talks and appreciated 
them when they were given daily will value them very 
highly in this permanent form. 
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Maruew (David) The Naval Heritage. Frontis. 
and illus. Glossary and Index. Collins. 
12s. 6d. net. 

From Drake to Jellicoe and Fisher, the author 
reviews the great Story of the British Navy. The story is 
well told and the personalities Stand out effectively. 
Blake, Rodney and Nelson are adequately dealt with and 
the book may be recommended as one of the best 
one-volume histories of the Royal Navy. 

TurusH (Arthur) Representative Majority. 
Twenty-one Years of the B.P.R.A. Illus. The 
Book Publishers’ Representatives’ Associa- 
tion. 

In the organisation of the Book Trade the pub- 
lishers’ representative takes a very important place. 
lravelling from town to town with prospectuses, 
specimen copies and advance proofs of wonderfully 
designed book jackets, he booksellers and 
librarians of every degree and by dint of a wonderful 
knowledge of men and books, arranges that copies of 
his firm’s produétion will be on show tn every establish- 
ment large or small in his distriét. The P.R. has an 
organisation of his own, The British Publishers’ 
Representatives Association, founded in 1924 and the 
volume before us is a chatty and interesting account of 
its first 21 years. Long may it flourish. 


FICTION 
Coxt (George Harmon) Murder for Two. 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

lhis (American) newspaper camera man has an 
eventful life anyway, but when he got mixed up with 
two murders and had the daughter of one of his 
directors planted on him as assistant he thought it was 
the limit. ‘The pair worked together all right however, 
and the murders were cleared up after many adventures 
and thrills. 

Fieip (Katherine) Murder to Follow. Herbert 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Inspector Paterson had a nasty problem in the case 
of the lost child and the murdered woman. The 
interference of Jenifer West upset the applecart, but 
Paterson managed to get home with the goods. 


Linpsay (Kathleen) Brave Heart of Youth, 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

\udrey Tarrant falls in love with Nigel Laing when 
she first meets him in a deserted railway Station. 
Unfortunately he has to marry money, and as Audrey 
has just been engaged as the companion of Lorena, the 
girl his mother has in view for him, complications are 
imminent. Nigel is a flying man, and is unfortunate 
enough to lose his eyesight in a crash. Lorena backs out 
of her engagement. Then, egged on by Nigel’s mother, 
\udrey gets her big chance. But Mrs. Laing is a tough 
proposition, and the manner in which she tries to 
wreck the marriage must be read to be believed—and 


enjoved. 
Starr (Leonora) Hear the Bugle. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


visits 


Herbert 


\nother entertaining story by Leonora Starr, of 


which the scene is laid in the military surroundings of 
Moordown. The description of the busy community 
with its griefs and pleasures, its intrigues and friend- 
ships is well drawn and the love interest can safely be 
left to so accomplished a story-teller as the author. 





Tartor (Caldwell) The Turnbulls. Collins. 


10s. 6d. net. 

The scene is laid in New York in the later decades 
of the last century. A spirited young man, for whom the 
role of English gentleman was too narrow a life, marries 
in haste and unhappily. The couple leave England for 
\merica shortly before the American Civil War. 
Eugenia, the English woman whom young Mr, 
Turnbull has known and loved since their childhood, 
also comes out to America as the wife of his former 
friend and companion in recklessness, Andrew Bollister. 
John Turnbull makes a huge fortune, but his ruling 
motives are ruthlessness and hate. The rivalries: of the 
two families form a vivid and convincing Story, The 
charatters are drawn with a lifelike touch, giving a 
Stirring picture of the times. 

WaLuace (Doreen) Carlotta Green. Collins. 


8s. 6d. net. 

The heroine armed with a degree, a diploma and 
unbounded confidence that she has chosen the right 
career for herself, arrives at Throfton, a secondary 
school, where she hopes for a post as English Mistress. 
Being successful in her quest she applics herself with 
great energy to make a success of her job. Her curious 
experiences in primitive lodgings, her mild infatuation 
for an attractive elderly man who is the father of one of 
her pupils, which leads to gossip in the village, and her 
relief when she hears at last from her quondam lover, 
Tom, with whom she quarrels before they can come to 
an understanding, are all described with fidelity. 
Carlotta Green is a real women and the novel reads like 
a genuine slice of life. 

Worstey (Marie) They Build a Bridge. A 
Tribute to Anglo-American Friendship. 
Lutterworth. 8s. 6d. net. 

The building of the bridge over the Atlantic 
between England and America begins in this Story with 
the sailing of Elizabeth Pascon on the “ Lucy Ann ” in 
1863, and passes on through the years until 1890 with 
an epilogue which brings the Story of the years up to 
date. Common ideals and common purpose between 
the two countries form a bond of understanding. The 
Story of the Raven family is a link in what is taking 
place at the present time, and this family piéture of the 
period will do much to awaken fresh interest in the 
present position. 

Yates (Dornford) The House That Berry 
Built. Ward, Lock & Co. gs. 6d. net. 

For those readers with an architectural leaning, 
Mr. Dornford Yates has provided a remarkably lucid 
description of the most wonderful home ever built on 
the French side of the Pyrenees. Here after strenuous 
efforts and much planning we find our old favourites, 
the Pleydells, Jill and Jonathan Mansel. Unable to 
keep up the expensive White Ladies of earlier years, 
they migrate to the new house, Gracedicu, “ Here I 
have a new home,” said Daphne, “a very beautiful 
home, much nicer than I deserve. Boy, you know, we've 
a lot to be thankful for.’’ Be sure 1 agreed with her. 
White Ladies belonged to England. But here was “a 
foreign field ’’ that belonged to England too. Alas, 
that the war came and changed their plans. This is not 
only the story of the house, it contains a sub-plot with a 
dramatic murder interest. 


JUVENILE 
Bex (Edith Mary) The Fairy Months. Illus, in 
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colour and black and white, by H. Boswell 


Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Father Time gives the book of the coming year to 
January on New Year's Eve, when the months yather 
on Windy Heath. Each month has a definite personality 
and a task to perform on carth. Pixies, sprites, and the 
inimals of the English countryside take part in the 
Story and unfolding of the year. Trouble comes to the 


valley through Grany Grouch, Grab and his naughty 
momes. The kind-hearted little people, including 
Gruffy the grumbler, join together to bring happiness 
back avain. Queen Nature is delighted with the 
nonths, as many children will surely be 


BuLarov (M.), Collected by. The Wild Geese and 
other Russian Fables. Tr. by V.deS. Pinto. 


Illus. Transatlantic Arts Ltd., 9s. 6d. net. 

Vhis charming book of Fables should give pleasure 
to children up to the age of ten years, and to any 
fortunate adults who may read them to the little ones. 
lhe Stories have cach a definite point. “ The Wild 
Geese.” is the Story of a little girl who is given charge 
of her baby brother while her parents go to town. It 
she is faithful to her charge her parents will bring her a 
new dress. Unfortunately, she is anxious to play, and 
the swans Steal her brother and carry him away into the 
forest. She sees them fly away, and with ereat difficulty 


tinds and carrics him home ayvain, aided by a stove, a 


bush and a stream, which hide the children from the 
pursuing Swans. The illustrations have the expressive 
quality of pastel drawings, making a book with which 
children should enjoy many coming months. 


Fipter (Kathleen) The Borrowed Garden. A 
Story for Children. Illus. in colour and black 
and white. Lutterworth Press. ss. od. net. 


There are tive children, Roger, Ruth, the twins 


Simon and Susan, and Dan the younyest, who is cight 
ears old. \ letter from a Doctor friend in London asks 
their mother to return to her profession, because 
experienced surgeons are needed. The children are sent 

a friend of their mother’s in a country cottaye \s 
here is no garden, Roger borrows a Strip trom the house 


door, he is an enthusiastic vardener, but alas! the 
wer of the garden returns and does not appreciate 
the children’s aétivities. This docs not put an end to 
their adventures. The Stor as a play, has been 
br vadcast 
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\.L.A. BULLETIN, December, 1944.—-BULLETIN 
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The Library Association 


LONDON AND Home Countries BRANCH. 
REFERENCE Group. 
OwING to numerous war-time difiiculties and 
the enemy air activity over Southern England, 
it was found impossible to hold the Annual 
General Meeting of the Group at the usual 
, and there was no alternative but to 
postpone this meeting until January 24th, 1945. 


time 


An abridged report of the Group for the 
year 1944, is as follows. 

The Reference Group has met five times 
during the year to discuss matters of especial 
interest to Reference Librarians and to hear 
such papers as ‘* Wartime Information,” “ A 
Reference Librarian thinks about Recon. 
Struction”’ and ‘‘ Some Problems conneéted 
with a Local Colleétion.” Several practical 
decisions have been made as a result of 
discussions at these meetings. 

Most important, perhaps, was the decision 
to compile a Union List of Periodicals taken in 
the Public Libraries of Greater London. Lists 
have now been received giving particulars of 
periodicals displayed at some ninety Libraries, 
These are being amalgamated into one 
alphabetical record which will give locations 
for each periodical and also information 
regarding files. It is hoped that copies of this 
record will be available in due course at the 
five libraries in the area which already house the 
Group’s records of annuals and directories, 
i.e., Chiswick, Croydon, East Ham, Edmonton 
and the Guildhall. 

It was also decided that the Group Com- 
mittee would be strengthened and the circle of 
interest widened if each of the ‘* Seétions ”— 
Central, North, South, East and West—were 
represented on the Committee. The Group 
Rule covering the Election of Committee 
Members has therefore been amended so that 
the Committee will now consist of the Officers 
and one eleéted Member from each Seétion of 
the Group. 

Following one discussion it was revealed 
that the new British Museum Catalogue was 
being subscribed to by some libraries in the 
area, but that in two Sections no library was 
buying it. Subsequently, two Members were 
able to report that their Chiefs had agreed to 
subscribe, so it may now be claimed that this 
will be available in each of the Seétions as 
published. 

Several articles by Members have appeared 
in professional journals during the year. The 
Group has continued to press for elementary 
and advanced papers on Public Reference 
Librarianship in the Library Assn. Syllabus. 

\t the close of the year, Members learned 
with very deep regret that Gunner J. Luck, 
R.A., had been killed in aétion in Holland. 
Mr. Luck was Reference Librarian at Bethnal 
Green and was Chairman of the Reference 
Group during its first year of existence. 
Central Library, H. V. ROYFFE., 

East Ham, E.6. 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


- Sh . 
Editorial 

What is the Purpose of the Library? The question ts exercising not only the English librarian 
but his American colleague, and we notice that one of our contemporaries there has given some 
space to this fundamental question. The simple reply to the question would seem to be “ To 
provide the community with the books it needs.” Such a reply, however, is likely to be 
regarded as an over-simplification, Nevertheless, we may adhere to it because the operative 
word in our definition is ‘* needs” and not ‘* wants.” To discover the needs of a community, 
which are as manifold as there are people in it, is in itself a formidable task ; to supply the 
books which are likely to satisfy them is a life-work worthy of the ablest of men. These 
considerations should never be lost sight of in the attempts which occut from time to time to 
define a programme of library work. We are the last to believe that our province should be a 
limited one and we deprecate any attempt to thwart the enthusiasm of any librarian, young or 
old, who has something constructive to contribute. Our definition, however, is indisputable. 
The addition to it that the librarian makes was defined years ago in Brown’s Manual, which 
declared his work to be the exploiting of books. A programme then, if there is to be one, 
is merely of the best methods of exploitation by good technique, tactful advertisement, and a 
personal service which radiates willingness. The librarian must always beware of the many 
attempts that are made to harness the library to particular movements, shibboleths or partisan 
ships: the so-called programmes which endeavour to define a purpose for the library will 
often be found to be influenced by one of these three evils. The matter thus stated seems trite 
enough, but it would seem that there is necessity for its fequent re-statement. 

* * * * * * 


We are very glad to hear that the Library Association has resumed its Council meetings 


and, with certain modifications, will funétion as in peace-time. One of its most important 
committees is that which is to deal with book supply after the war. This matter must have given 
rreat concern to the Association, and we know that letters in The Times trom the President and 
others have dealt with such matters as the salvaging of books and the supply of paper for 
books. What we have missed has been a definite campaign on behalf of libraries for book 
making standards which shall meet the needs of libraries. At the moment the librarian is 
faced with a worse condition of affairs than existed at the end of the last war: the difficulties of 
book purchase have never been greater, and we have on many occasions referred to the 
defeéts of the war-time book. Already too there are demands from certain types of reader that 
the thin paper, narrow margins and other compressing qualities in books shall be regarded 
as normal—this would be a serious matter for libraries. These and many other matters 
concerning the book problem require a most active policy and we hope the committee, which 
appears to have delayed aétivity far too long, will make itself very articulate. 
* + + a: 2 * 


\ really important problem tort library entrants under the new syllabus is the available, 


1 to be available, means of obtaining tuition. The matter is no doubt under the scrutiny of the 


Library Association. The syllabus is now extensive and the old programme of preparing a 


Student in a subject by correspondence for about ten shillings, a charitable method inherited 


from the davs when assistants earned that sum, or less, weekly, will no longer serve. There 


are several subjects in each examination and each sugvests tuition by an expert. The “entrance 
does not really require tuition ; it is meant to test the knowledve a Student requires in ordinary 
library life and, in particular, her intelligence (there may be a tew “ he’s but the 


Vol. xlvii., 541. 
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‘* Registration ” requires at least two years of solid study, except tor the most facile workers, 
We are, of course, referring to the position as it now stands. The ambition of the L.A., to have 
whole-time courses in technical schools direéted by librarians who have been polished up at 
the London School of Librarianship, is for the serving men and women and it is not clear yet 
how the present home-keeping staffs can be fitted in to it. 

* * + x * oo 


\s the war draws towards its end, the honest librarian must also face the position of the 
hundreds of young substitute assistants who have served libraries during the absence of the 
real Staff. They were, we hove, appointed on the unmistakeable condition that they were 
temporary workers, because our primary responsibility, and one we all recognize, is to get our 
men and women back at their own work. But the temporary workers have given excellent 
service in many places and some of them have already so given five years of life at a critical 
wwe. Many of them, too, have no school certificate to qualify them for the examinations even 
if they were to remain and, we fear, they have not been able to acquire saleable qualifications 
for other work. On the other hand, the flux of five years has made many gaps in our 
permanent staffs. Then, again, the L.A. Post-War Policy Report bases staff upon professional 
und non-professional grades. It may be that the existence of so many uncertificated assistants 
will automatically bring about the division. Certainly, if we have need of help, the average 
librarian will not discard—after he has reinstated his serving assistants—those who have done 
well in his days of difficulty. If, however, the division does not come, is the L.A. content to 
have all the still-employed people without any hope of qualifications ? 

* a * * + * 


The note by Mr. Berwick Sayers on another page, on the Bodleian Library Report, 
reminds us that several of the reports of large non-municipal libraries that we have examined 
do not yield any quantitative account of the work they do; the quality too has usually to be 
wauved from lists of acquisitions which in themselves are often not obviously important, 
although there is no doubt they have their place in an inclusive colleétion. Mr. Sayers seems 
to imply that the Bodleian Library is not open to the non-University reader. We believe that it 
is a fairly general praétice in all the great libraries, university or other, to admit genuine 
workers, properly recommended. If this is not so, it would be tnteresting to know what 
exactly is the justification for giving to a limited, albeit most important, class of readers the 
privilege of copyright copies of all published English works. It would appear that the 
privilege implies the duty of preserving, cataloguing and making accessible at need any books 
so received. The copyright privilege is probably worth in money at least {10,000, and 
possibly considerably more, annually. If these words are unfair, we do not think we are to 
blame, because it appears to be very difficult to get any current information as to the full scope 
of the aétivities of our greatest libraries. 

* * * * » + 


We are happy to publish a brief article on the work of Mr. S$. R. Ranganathan in Madras. 
This indefatigable and accomplished librarian is retiring, as Mr. Palmer tells us, from the 
librarianship of his university. He goes with a record which is almost breath-taking in the 
mere volume of the work accomplished. Even it his remarkable Colon scheme ts unlikely 
to be adopted outside India, although we are not too certain about that, his other works, 
from The Five Laws of Library Service to his last book on Library Classification, Fundamentals and 


Procedure, has depth, fluency and persuasiveness, qualities highly valued tn our studies. He 
has, we believe, left a mark on the intellectual life of India that will survive. 
* * * * * + 


We deprecate the suggestion, rep ated by a librarian at a recent meeting, that the average 


children’s library is a colleétion of trash. We see a reference to this in our small but attractive 
contemporary, The Junior Bookshelf, which echoes a Statement that New Z:aland librarians are 
buvine American books because a sufficient range of English children’s books is not available ; 
that is, books of sufficient quality. Has anyone ever inquired if this glib statement of a welcom: 
quest is really true ? On the other side, can England ever compete in numbers with American 


children’s books ? 
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And What of Ourselves 


By N. B. BUCHANAN 
(Superintendent of Branches, Nottingham Public Libraries. With the R.A.P.) 


luk greatest war of human history is drawing slowly to its close. No longer do we ask the 
question ‘ Can we win?” No longer do we live just for the moment, afraid to plan ahead lest 
our schemes lay next day in ruins around us. We have been tried in the fire and have emerged 
triumphant and are painfully adjusting our eyes to the vision ahead, where a newly risen sun 
illumines a prospeét of hope and possibility, welcoming those bold enough to walk fearlessly 
towards it, their eyes uplifted, lest some dangerously bedizened by-way charms too strongly. 

The question we ask now is ‘* What of the peace ?” In many of us this question gives 
rise to greater foreboding than did our question of five years ago. We have won wars before 
with heavy odds against us and we had a sporting chance of winning again. But we have 
never won a peace and we have yet to work out a successful plan of campaign. To win a war 
is a less hazardous business than to win a peace. There, one is concerned with material things, 
where physical aéts of valour, the killing of men, and the over-running of fortified positions 
are indications of progress. The other is less tangible, where an attitude of mind, the growth 
of an idea, the formation of a sense of values are the less obvious pointers to success. In war, 
men pull together, steadfast in a common purpose and their united efforts achieve the seemingly 
impossible. In peace, faction rises against faction in self interest, the aim becomes obscured, 
and the ordinary man, who fought so heroically before, becomes lost in the tangle of argument 
and counter argument, loses interest, and sinks back into the complacency which leaves the 
unscrupulous a free hand. 

The success of our plans for the future depends not on a conference table, or legislation 
or international agreement, but on the sincerity of our beliefs and the earnestness of our 
desire for their fulfilment. The will of the people can be the policy of the government if we 
are sufficiently determined and do not fall into apathy and complacency. There are sacrifices 
still to be made, even though we have been making them for the past six years. In 1939 we 
had a twofold purpose—to destroy the enemy-wherever we found him and then to rebuild the 
world to our liking. We must not look forward to ease of living until the world of our hopes 
is well on the way to fulfilment. 

What of the Public Library in the New World? Are we satisfied with our work and 
content to carry on where we left off 2 Or has the enforced revaluation of our affairs granted 
us a vision of a Public Library revitalised by a new sense of service, a Public Library esteemed 
among men as the true democratic centre of culture and enlightenment, a bulwark against 
ignorance, intolerance and injustice 2 To the thoughtful amongst us who have served with 
the Forces, a return to pre-war conditions would be intolerable. We are wiser men than we 
were five years ago. We have lived a new life and we have met for the first time on terms of 
intimacy, a cross seétion of the public we serve. In barrack block, in tent and canteen, we have 
come to know our fellow men. We have discovered their faults and shortcomings, and we 
have discovered also their strength and integrity. We have realised, perhaps to our surprise 
that they are all human beings like ourselves, who love and fear, hope and despair and who, too, 
have their ideals and their ambitions. And amongst these people we have discovered 
ignorance, prejudice and intolerance and complete disregard for the finer aspects of life. We 
have tried to understand this cultural aloofness, the eye unarrested by the westering sun, the 
ear untuned to the wild bird’s ery or the sound of the bow on the string. 

We have discovered that many people are unaware of the higher human activities because 
the possibilities have never been put before them in an attractive way and they have never 
read those books which would sow the seeds of a lively transformation, making life vivid and 
colourful in place of the drab dullness which is everywhere too apparent. 

\ generation ago, thinking men believed that if all men could be taught to read, it only 
needed the adequate provision of good books to make an educated democracy. This large 
and simple ideal sprang from an awakening educational awareness which led amongst other 
things to the founding of the Public Library. ‘Today, every man can read and has access to 
the world’s best books, but one would not say that democracy is educated, and the ideal is far 
from fulfilment. We find men ignorant and we find men knowledgeable, but precious few do 
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To be educated a man must assimilate 


we find educated in the broad meaning of the word. 
Many of 


knowledge ; he must relate it to his needs and fire it in the crucible of his very being. 
us have minds like sponges in that we absorb knowledge as a sponge water, but no attempt 
is made to adapt the knowledge to our use. The truly educated man assimilates knowledge 


as a plant water and under its influence his mind burgeons into the flowers of culture, 


tolerance and understanding. 

The ideal then, of universal education is largely unachieved and though much of the fault 
lies at the door of our general educational system of the la‘t twenty years, we librarians are not 
entirely guiltless in that we have not sufficiently broadened our appeal to society at large. We 
have preached to the converted, rather than scoured the highways and byways. Those of us 
who have served with the Forces have no doubt been appalled by the hazy conception many 
people have of the Public Library and its functions. Of ten airmen, the question was asked, 
The replies were depressing. Six 


‘How 


would 


would you discover the population of China?” 
write to the paper (four specifying ‘ Live Letters’), one would write to the Chinese 
ambassador, one would enquire at the Town Hall, one had no idea, and one said he would 
enquire at the Public Library. Had the scope of the enquiry been widened, one doubts whether 
the percentage would have increased. A recent writer to the Library Assistant hit the nail on 
the head when he said that he shrank from revealing his profession to his Army colleagues 

And this after twenty years of strenuous 


lest they should think him a peculiar person. 
to the Public Library ts noticeable amongst 


endeavour! The same apparent indifference 
people who should know better. An otherwise admirable survey of adult education facilities 
n the recent issue of a well-known journal omitted any mention of the Public Library. Why 


this slight 2 And what hope have we of making the Public Library a vital communal servic 
\ hile such apathy abounds 

We must make the solution of this problem the corner stone of our post-war plans. We 
have relied in the past on the hypothesis that the satistied client is the best form of advertise 
ment. This method is good, but too slow for the pressing needs of the age, and in any case 
people do not talk very much about the Public Library and probably for the same reason that 
our soldier colleague disliked to disclose the nature of his profession to his friends, One ts 
aware that the advertising methods used by the vendors of patent medicines are 
cheap, nasty and misleading, and have the very opposite effect ot the one intended in the minds 
# thoughtful people. But advertising need not be cheap and nasty. It can be tasteful and 


} 
pertectly 


dignified and as such takes its place as a legitimate art. 

We have seen during the past twenty years the powerful effect « 
base ends by the unscrupulous, inciting men to racial and class hatred, to bestial and bloody 
Propaganda can be as powertul 


*t propaganda used to 


combat and to giving their loyalty to thugs and gangsters. 
as all that, so why not use it to worthier ends 2 Why should not this same force be used to 


inculcate into mankind the virtues of tolerance and gentle humility, of co-operation and trust 


in others 2 Why not use it to show that life is too tine a manifestation to be defaced by greed 
hatred and uncharitableness, and too precious a thing to be squandered with wanton waste 
ma toreien field? The realisation ot these things can come only with education, through 
contact with those who have seen the tolly of mammon worship, and through the books they 


mn, competition and lack of co-operation have brought about a 


have written. Industrialisati: 
mne-time graciousness and dignity. We rush hither and 


State of affairs where life is barren of tts « 


ther in a wild frenzy of aétivity ‘‘ missing so much and so much” lest we let slip an 
} 


rrab some of the fleshpots and lay up tor ourselves treasures on earth. We 


opportunity to 
foundations lest they slip, that 


build our house on the sand and are so occupied watching the t 
e do not see the splendour of the distant hills or the charm of the valley below. The poet 
Davies knew the value of the “time to stand and stare” and unless we find a way of 


pturing this simple philosophy, lite will become a barren thing indeed. 


cecal ny 
It may be difhcult for the assistant, daily immersed tn a flood of library routine, 
ce pust what part he or she is playing, or can play in this recrudescence of the sane lite. It 
CeUs a lary na ome imagination to sce beyond the counter, beyond the pile of repairs, 
the binding to be checked and the queue to be coped with, to the armchair by the fireside, the 
open book, the seed planted, the growth of an idea and the development of personality and 
right thinking. But this ts the stuff of librarianship: patience to corqu © routine and the 


drudvery, taith in the ultimate ideal and a Steadtast belief in the di y of Our profession. 
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The Bodleian Library Report 


Tie Report of a great national library must always furnish matters of deep interest to every 
type of librarian. \ report which has recently engaged our careful attention is the annual 
report of the Curator of the Bodleian Library for 1943-1944. In some ways this is a very 
curious document. It shows that during the year the rules of admission of readers (who are 
confined in general to university students and members of the faculties) if they are under- 
graduates, before being admitted to the reading rooms of the old or new Library, shall be 
recommended by a member of their society who is a member of congregation. Undergraduates 
may, however, without recommendation read in the Camera or the dependent libraries. 
Nevertheless, even these must come in the first instance to the old library to subscribe the 
Statutory declaration. It is quaint to note that the promise ‘* not to introduce artificial light ” 


has now been amplified into “‘ not to bring into the library or kindle therein any fire or flame, 


and not to smoke in the library.” 

\fter the war it is contemplated that the members of the staff will address new readers, 
particularly undergraduates, on the nature, use and treatment of the library. The Curators 
ask the faculties if they will consider giving leétures on the use of the Bodleian for their 
particular courses of reading. That, apart from an interesting list of additions, seems to be 
the main substance of the report, a matter which librarians not concerned with a library of 
such enormous size may find intriguing. Under the heading of ‘‘ Visitors and Exhibitions ” 
are recorded the visits of a few important people, but of the use that is made of the library 
by readers, which in other libraries would appear to be the most important index of its main 
activity, there is no word. This, of course, throws us back on the nature of these national 
libraries. It can be assumed that much use is made of the Bodleian but it is primarily a great 
museum for the collection and conservation of books, and it naturally lays itself out to attract 
and serve research workers from all parts of the world. That they are served and appreciate 
the service can be inferred from the names of those who give books or leave money to the 
Bodleian. How minutely detailed that service is may be judged from the faét that one of the 
‘ Principal Manuscripts ” bought was the ‘‘ author’s copy of Love Edegies, 2nd edition, 1777, 
by G. Birch of Remenham, Berks., with three additional poems added in manuscript, c. 
1802.” In few other libraries we imagine could this completely unknown poet of the eighteenth 
century be regarded as having any “‘ principal” character about him; but a prime business of 
the great library is to supply the links in the chain of literary knowledge which must be wanting 


in other types of library. 
It is interesting to learn that during 1942-1943 7,970 volumes and 46,620 “‘ parts ” were 
2,115 volumes and 49,846 parts. The number of volumes 


received, but in the next year 12, 
received by copyright rose from 4,223 in the first year to 8,423 in the second. Obviously 


these figures have some relation to the method of colleéting or receiving copyright works, as 
there was we believe no such disproportion between the number of books published in the 
first and second year. The finances of the library are not set out in any detail in this report, 
but it would appear that all the monies added together under the paragraph devoted to finance, 
which amount to {22,133 (the odd {£2,000 being the cost of air raid precautions, and some 
of the smaller figures are non-recurring amounts), are evidence of no extravagant expenditure 
by the University on current work ; but, of course, a library like this does not have to buy 


the current books of England. 

Those of us who have been in Oxford lately rejoice in the completion of the new library 
and are very interested to learn that 118,000 volumes of fiétion, calendars, direétories and 
almanacs have been transferred to their permanent shelves in the underground book Store. 
One wonders if this obviously vast amount of fiction is worth retention in a library of this type. 
The answer may be in the affirmative as the inclusiveness of such libraries is their main 
chara¢teristic, but that the enormous amount of rubbish under the guise of modern fiction 


should be kept permanently appears to us to be a work of supertluity, 


One only wishes that we more ordinary librarians had more constant news of what is 
there does not seem to be any note of their current activities 


W.C.B.S. 


being done in the great libraries : 
in any literature which we ordinarily read—if anywhere, 
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The Madras Library Movement—1895-1945 


By B. I. Paumer, F.L.A. 
(Deputy Librarian, AGton, London, at present with the R.A.P.) 
Mapras, as befits the Province which has earned for itself the name of the “ mind of India,” 
was among the first to eStablish libraries. Maybe they were not “‘ public libraries ” in the 
sense. understood in the West; but they did constitute an attempt to make available, to a 
wider public than heretofore, the benefits of a broader culture. 

The picture presented by the Library Movement in Madras in 1895 was not. too 
encouraging, however, when we consider the size of the Presidency. In the main it was the 
result of private or individual effort. Sometimes libraries were formed for mutual benefit, 
as a way of extending the blessings of a large private library to many who could not afford to 
purchase all the books they could read. Such was the Madras Literary Society Library, 
founded in 1812, and such, too, was the Coimbatore Literary Association Library, founded in 
1884. Sometimes libraries were the result of patronage, often intended, among other things, 
to further the views of the founders. Such were the Theosophical Society Libraries set up 
here and there, of which the Besant Memorial Sanmarga Theosophical Free Reading Room 
and Library, founded at Bellary in 1891, is typical. 

[In 1890, the Connemara Public Library was founded in Madras city and it was opened 
in 1896. In the years following, libraries sprang up here and there in the Presidency. Adoni, 
in the Bellary Distrié, got its library in 1897, the same year as Kumbakonam; Tinnevelly 
founded its library in 1898, while other places, like Amrutalur in Guntur Distritt did not 
re-aét to the Library movement till 1912. 

\ little research would provide quite an imposing array of libraries established before 
the last Great War, not the least of which was the Madras University Library. A little more 
research, however, would reveal that many of them existed in name only, and that their 
service to the community was negligible. 

The War of 1914-18 found Madras with a fair number of libraries whether in name or 
fact. Most of those open to the public were moribund from lack of funds or direétion. The 
School and College Libraries were little more than colle&tions of text books, and they, too, 
suffered from the blight of financial and administrative bankruptcy. Even the University of 
Madras, which owed its library to the beneficence of a W. W. Grifhth, and the support of 
the Provincial Government, failed to provide a library which had more than a passive 
existence for many years. 

In 1924, the University of Madras decided that it was time to disturb the still waters of 
Librarianship in India. They seleéted a young professor of Mathematics, one W. R. 
Ranganathan, to go to Britain to be polished up into a Stone suitable for throwing into the 
Madras pond. But it was not a piece of inert material they sent to the West, it was a vigorous 
young man, and his splashings and kickings when he returned to his home pond far exceeded 
the anticipation of those who appointed him. He was not content to be thrown into the pool, 
and have the ripples of his plunge gradually subside. He has made and continues to make a 
great disturbance and endless ripples. 

S. R. Ranganathan went to Britain in 1924, and returned in 1925. In his twelve months’ 
Stay there, he studied both the academic and practical sides of his new profession. Everyone 
was eager to show this interested young Indian ow they operated their libraries. He was far 
more interested in why they had chosen the various systems they were using. He read, he 
watched, he worked in British libraries. He found himself daily becoming more enthralled 
with his new profession, and more eager to be getting back to the task which awaited him 
in Madras. 

The first two years after his return were spent in the University Library, re-organising 
it to bring it into line with the best that Britain had shown him. One can only guess at the 
long hours he worked, and the tremendous problems encountered and overcome. Nowhere 
is this tremendous personal struggle recorded. But by 1928, the back of his initial task, the 
one for which he had been appointed, was broken. On January 3rd of that year, the seed 
of his extra-official works was sown with the calling of a meeting of ‘‘ Leading gentlemen of 
Madras, for the promotion of a Society for the encouragement of Libraries,” In the same 
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year the Madras Library Association was formed for the spreading of the Library Movement 
in Madras Presidency. A forum for the discussion of library problems was now available in 
Madras, and the burden was, in part, transferred from the shoulders of one man to those 
of a group. 

Then came a resolution asking the Madras Corporation for the provision of Rs. 10,000 
for the Establishment of public libraries in local areas, and a call for the formation of local 
library associations. Looking ahead, a series of publications on Library Science was projected, 
as well as the provision of book-lists to interested parties. A central library, on the British 
plan was suggested to help to conserve book stocks. School Libraries were considered, and a 
teachers’ course in Librarianship mooted. A practical scheme for the supply of literature to 
readers in languages other than English was drawn up, and, with all this, a programme of 
visits and interviews to the towns and mofussil distriéts was conceived and put into effect. 

In 1929, the Connemara Public Library opened its door to home-readers as a result of 
representations made to the Government, by the Madras Library Association. Further, the 
same Library agreed to act as the reservoir library for the mofussil. In the same year open 
access was introduced into the University Library, to the accompaniment of applause from 
the Madras Press. In 1931, the first large response to years of propaganda was met with. A 
wealthy gentleman of Mannargudi equipped and endowed a travelling library system to serve 
Mannargudi and continuous areas. In 1932, under the auspices of a Distriét Educational 
Officer, another travelling library started work: this time it was in South Arcot. Meantime, 
the Minister for Education had been persuaded to suggest that all school libraries should be 
thrown open to the residents of the distriéts in which they were situated. Succeeding annual 
reports bring evidence of new services springing up, from hospital libraries to libraries on 
canal boats. 

The library movement in Madras has centred in the activities of the Madras Library 
\ssociation and the unfailing efforts of S. R. Ranganathan who has held his post for nearly 


twenty years and is shortly due to retire, 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
Isn’r ir Like A Woman! 


Aspasia keeps a rod in pickle for me for four months until it’s as soft and mushy as a 
pickled walnut, and she flabs me with it just when there’s a pleasant taste of spring in the air, 
and I’m not in a mood to retaliate. | think I'll keep her on tenterhooks fora month, Meantime 
we may have a little frost Stealing in on the back of the east wind, and that will give an edge 
to my reply. At the moment I certainly haven’t enough asperity for Aspasia !—on the mild 
subjeét of children’s libraries. 

DEMOLISHING Our Own ARGUMENTS ! 

No more paper for books. So Lord Selborne. [’m not surprised. The B.B.C. discussion 
on 16th March by Messrs. Faber, Hadfield and Schofield, and the arguments put forward by 
the booktrade (including librarians) explain our failure. Gladly I admit that the L.A. hasn’t 
been wholly or even largely to blame, though clearer thinking and plainer speaking on our 
part might have won a favourable decision. 

Let me note some blunders in handling the case. 

Immense quantities of books were destroyed in the blitz—ten millions in one night, 
we're told. Little use was made of this faét. We allowed people to infer that the loss wasn’t 


important. 

We didn’t protest violently enough against destructive salvage. We said that nearly all 
the books colleéted were rubbish. That wasn’t true. Under pressure from official salvagers 
the sorters caught a reckless fever of destruction. A lot of the sorters hadn’t the requisite 
knowledge of books. 

To support our argument that books were in great demand we shouted big business. 
Publishing turnover had increased from {10 millions a year to {19 millions. Booksellers 


were run off their feet. Bumper issues at public libraries: people queueing up for books, 
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in heavily blitzed areas! Our argument was: The demand is greater than the supply, 
but now we are supplying much more than in 1938. We expected this amazing argument to be 
listened to at the time every commodity was in vastly shorter supply than it was before the 
war. A mother worrying about kiddies’ boots and her husband’s meat couldn’t be expected 
to boost a demand for more books while we blared that we were selling and lending them in 


even 


larger volume than ever before. 

\gain, in this time of paper shortage more and more publishers came into the market. 
How did this odd fact square with the statement that. there wasn’t enough paper? True, 
there wasn’t enough, but it did /oo& funny (and it has never been explained) that while some 
people were being obliged to shut up all kinds of commodity shops and factories, other people 
were setting up new publishing houses. When you're stating a case it’s what things look like 
that matter. People haven’t time to seek explanations or to find out the truth for themselves, 
particularly in war. 

Worse! Readers note that many books published in all classes are intended more to 
pass the time than to extend knowledge. They read and enjoy them, but when they heat 
publishers and librarians talk highbrow about food for the mind being as necessary as food 
for the body they snigger. Who can blame them? Hence the suggestion to publish only 
worth while books during the shortage. Inquiring, you soon find that nearly every readet 
agrees in saying that ‘* worth while” books are those 4e wants. The question being put to 
one bookseller drew the tart reply: ‘* Publish the books I can sell.”” That cuts to the core. 
In these hard times every trader wants goods he can sell, and sell easily with unskilled 
assistance. 

School books are badly wanted, as everyone admits. But what public support can you 
whack up to get more ?- Every parent who has had a boy or girl in a secondary of intermediate 
school has been enraged at some time or other by the textbook ramp. A new headmaster is 
appointed. Ten to one he belongs to the limited-ability type who can only suggest he’s 
improving a school by changing everything his predecessor has done. So, new textbooks 
throughout the school, and parents foot the bill. Even specialist form-masters make these 
changes, nearly always quite unnecessary. And besides, tons of school books were pulped 
for munitions. 

The booktrade had a good case for claiming a privileged position both in the distribution 
of paper and in exemption from the purchase tax, but the best case can’t be sustained when we 


ourselves supply answers to our own arguments, or act contrary to them. 


Tue Late STANLEY JAS1 

There’s talk of a life of Jast. If it’s to come T hope it will be as frank and downright 
is he was in his old filibustering days. Anything mealy-mouthed about such a man would be 
a mistake. | doubt whether a librarian’s biography can be made interesting enough even for 
professional, let alone general, reading. We're not among the world’s makers and shakers, 
thank heaven! 

Obituary notices have been short. They have to be in these days. No writer referred 
to two points which | think important. Jast was once unjustly accused of wanting to 
camouflage a poor library with church-hall frills. The truth was that he firmly believed that 
all our work was founded on the bookstock. A municipal library too hospitable, Mudie-like, 
to the bubble-and-squeak publications of the day or the week, earned his sharpest criticism. 
\ book had to be good of its kind or on its subject, a reinforcement to a library built up to 
provide reading in courses, and not merely an addition to a salvage colleétion. Hence he 
was keen on book seleétion—and that close classification which so terribly exposes any 
library shovelled together. To him a library consisted of ordered groups of books, so that 
each group supported the adjoining ere ups, and each book in a group supported or, as it were, 
held an enlightening debate with its neighbour. He believed in live books, and in letting 
books live. 

LIBERTY AND DIscusstOoNn 

Chat reminds me! Somebody has been wondering what Jast was in politics. I doubt 

whether he cared a bilberry about parties, which are hordes of dupes and parasites led by 


men seeking power; Jast never sought political power, and he was never the man to be a 
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dupe, knowingly at any rate, let alone a parasite. He belonged to the men educated in part 
by Mill On Liberty. He valued the clash of opinion, His early onslaughts were often mis- 
understood because not everyone valued discussion. But with fire in his belly, he was at home 
among the revolutionaries. It is more surprising that he afterwards became popular even 
among those who could hardly forgive him for his early aggressiveness. Whenever he got 
up to speak the house was full, the audience always interested, and often delighted. In later 
days he missed the clash of opinion which formerly had so enlivened our debates. It was 
inevitable, he knew, that as a profession became older conservatism must extend its grip to 
the younger members. He could not reconcile himself to the change. He hated ‘‘ submissive 
receptivity,” and distrusted professional blockhouses. For years past he had declined to serve 
on the L.A. Education Committee, or to take part in any discussion on professional education, 
Once he said to me a brilliant thine—he threw such witticisms out lavishly—‘‘ After all, a 
stereotyped book was the work of a live man, but stereotyped professional education was the 


mark of a dead profession.” 

Dr. Savage has said he was difficult. That’s true. A history of the L.A. since 1900 might 
be entitled The Impatience of Jast, with much credit to Jast. In affairs both combat and 
conciliation are necessary. A good ally in a fight, he was a nuisance when conciliation was 
required. 

BUILDING TO SCRAP 

Before this war it cost {20,000 to ereét a branch for which about £7,000 would have 
sufficed in 1914. After it from £40,000 to {60,000 will be needed for a branch that we might 
have had for £20,000 in 1938. Another point to bear in mind is that the whole country is 
cluttered with old-fashioned library buildings. It would seem reasonable therefore, in future, 
to build to scrap within ten or fifteen years. We are probably entering a period when science 
will make rocketing progress. Money or the want of it, labour and its tantrums, the misuse 
of science, the growing insecurity of the times, and the precipitate moral deterioration of 
human nature, not to speak of practical convenience, all point to libraries which, thoroughly , 
adapted for their purpose in a dissolving age, can be put up with a spanner and knocked 
down with a hammer. Mr. Sayers has already suggested short-term building, but there’s no 
harm in driving the suggestion home again, because we are hearing far too much about 
grandiose town plans—to be finished Heaven knows when! Build for the coming generation, 
not for a distant posterity. 

The L.A. ought to have designs for prefabricated libraries, on the principle that each 
department, reference, lending, and so on, can be whisked up separately, but can be attached 
to another in any way that a site may demand. The problem is simply one of designing an 
articulated but separable standard building. 

BLINKERS 

Mrs. Hamilton’s Remembering My Good Friends is well worth reading if only because it is 
that exceptional thing, a candid bo 1k of reminiscences. It has given her pain to record that 
the early policy which she and her associates adopted was largely wrong. I found her story 
absorbing all through. However, | am not reviewing it. The following extract is my meat : 

‘When Sir Richard MacConachie was being interviewed by the B.B.C. Board of 
Governors for the post of Talks Direétor, he overcame the doubts felt as to the suitability 
for such a post of an ex-Indian civil servant by his answer to the question ‘ Why did he 

want to be seleéted ?” * Because,” he said, ‘ one of the great problems for democracy 1s 
the time-lag in the transmission of ideas and knowledge from the few to the many. That 
time-lag broadcasting can shorten.’ ” 

The old, old story! This common assumption that ideas, and even knowledge, are 
necessarily wort) propagating always makes me pop-eyed with astonishment. We librarians 
are wont to assume that no harm can be disseminated in books. Yet books, periodicals, and 
particularly broadcasting, in Germany and in other countries, were the media through which 
a few bad men made whole nations as bad as themselves. Radio almost cut out the time-lag 
which in earlier days would have been necessary to spread the Nazi gospel. 

We shall never get rid of the menace of propaganda and of erroneous knowledge until 
we succeed in training people to read and listen attentively, and abore all critically, Let them 
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keep open minds, and ask about every statement: ‘‘ Is that true or pre »bably true ?—has it a 
factual basis ?*’ Whoever asks these questions, and seeks hard for the right answers won't 
come to much harm. In this age of 


CENSORSHIPS 


the cultivation of the critical faculty is essential to personal liberty. I’m not thinking of war 
censorship, which is a temporary and relatively trivial restriction. In peace we're subject to a 
comparatively small number of censoring bigots, and we have no check upon them. The 
editors of our dailies and weeklies baw! the skies down if a government attempts to suppress 
opinion, and any number of sycophantic journalists and authors support them. But editors 
themselves are the narrowest censors, for their papers, whether in news or views, channel 
their own opinions, and trample on other opinions. If you want an impartial report of 
parliamentary debates, for example, you must read Hansard, not a new spaper. \nyone who 
reads the Dasly Twinkle regularly, and no other paper, which is the habit of most of us, becomes 
in a short time a daily twinkler himself—unless he reads attentively, cautiously, even 
sceptically, and above all critically. ‘* Unless,” I say—but even if he reads exactly as I want 
him to, he will be deprived of the opinions the editor of the Twinkle has deliberately suppressed. 

People are freed from dangerous editorial censors partly by reading attentively and 
critically, and partly by changing their daily papers from time to time, say every six months, 
and by reading books ; and they'll be all the wiser if they prefer journals and books which 
express Opinions more or less contrary to their own. 

When I hear an editor warbling about censors I can only laugh. 

Vale! 
ZENODOTUS. 





We do not bold ourselves re sponsi ible for the opinions ns of the writers of “ LETTERS ON < Our Arpatrs.”- 
Editor, Tue Liprary Wor.p. 


A Bibliography of the British Flora 


WirH a view to eventual publication, it is proposed to compile a Bibliography of the British 
Flora. One seétion of this, on local botany, would comprise all publications, which it is 
possible to trace, dealing wholly or partly with the flora of any area within the British Isles. 
This seétion would include local floras and works on topographical botany, and all publications, 
such as local and county histories, guide books, periodicals, and newspapers, etc., in which 
plant lists of particular areas have appeared; manuscripts of sufficient importance and 
authenticity would also be listed. Where, however, only incidental mention is made of plant 
localities, as in many of the standard floras of Britain and in monographs, these would be 
omitted from this seétion. 


The compilation will entail a large amount of research and will only be possible with 
the willing co-operation of helpers who have the requisite local knowledge of the literature 
of their areas. 

We should be grateful if those willing to help would communicate with Mr. N. Douglas 
Simpson, Maesbury, 3 Cavendish Road, Bournemouth, Hants, indicating (i) when they can 
begin work, and (ii) in what areas they are interested and to what libraries and periodicals 


they have access. 


When we see what response is received to this appeal, detailed plans for carrying out the 
work can be drawn up. 


}. S. L. Grumovur. H. A. Hype. H. S. MARSHALL. 
N, DouGias Stmpson, G. TAYLOR. 
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Personal News 

\berdeen has decided to 
ree of Doétor 
Though a 


Put University of 
conter in June the honorary 


of Laws on Mr. 


Stanley Unwin. 


common practice on the Continent, the 
conterment of such an honour upon a publisher 
1s unusual in Britain. \part trom occasions 
such as when universities honour those 


connected with their own 


probably the first time an English publisher has 


presses, this is 
been thus honoured in Great Britain. 


Topicalities 
Edited by M. E. Exits 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1.) 


Lists are to hand this month from BURTON 
UPON-TRENT, HALIFAX, ISLINGTON, 
LEEDS, LEICESTER, ST. PANCRAS and 
SOUTHPORT. BURTON’S Reader's Hand 
book is the first of a new series, and has an 
interesting note on the local Museum and Art 
good list of recent 
there have to be 
HALIFAX 
reports good progress In the library’s aétivities, 
ISLINGTON continues to include useful notes 


well as a 
a pity 


Gallery as 
additions; it 
several pages of advertisements. 


seems 


on its Reference Library material and_ peri 
odicals. LEEDS sends a very full and neat 
booklet of ‘* Music by contemporary com 


.” added to the Central Library between 
1940 and 1944. LEICESTER has a good plain 
additions with a_ review of 
books published last 
shown at the 


suai 
list of new 
outstanding year. A 
leaflet on films Southfields 
Library, Leicester, from January to March, is 
also interesting, as the films deal with post-wat 
problems and there is a good reading list given 
PANCRAS has organized a 
popular programme of children’s leétures at 
the Highgate Library on Wednesday afternoons 
between March. SOUTHPORT 


continues to give brief biographies of local 


as well. ST. 


January and 


uthors in its Quarterly Bulletin. 
Chose who attended the Library 

meeting at the East Finchley 

interested in the exhibition of 


\ssociation 
Library in 
February were 
the work of local artists; much good work is 


being done in encouraging talent in this way. 


Library Reports 
By Herserr ( 
Bermondsey Public Libraries 


. SAWTELLI 


Public Libraries, Museum and Art 


Statistics for the year ending 31%t 


BoorT.ui 
Gallery. 


LIBRARY 








WORLD 


March, 1944. Director, Benjamin Robinson, 
Population (est. 1941), 67,760. Total stock, 
62,936. Additions, 7,067. Withdrawals, 
7,027. Total 507,455. Borrowers’ 


,02 issues, 
tickets in force, 18,284. Branches, 2. 


Issued in lieu of the s7th general report. Book 
circulation was over 10 per cent. more than in the 
previous vear, and 58 per cent. above the figures for the 
ear 1941-1942. The provision of temporary libraries 


clearly indicates the readiness of the public to use a 
service in their immediate neighbourhood 
srovision of libraries in the Borough was reviewed, and 


i 
the eStablishment of 


The present 


the Committee 


recommended 
another te library. .\ site has been secured in 
the north-west part of the town, and application has 
been made for approval to proceed with the projeé 
last, and several 


nporar 


The Art Gallery was re-opened in Jul 


special exhibitions have been held 


BEDDINGTON AND WALLINGTON Public Library, 
8th Annual Report. Borough librarian, 
William J. Hill, P.L.A. Population (es, 
1944), 23,466. Rate, 2.52d. 
Rate, £3,913. Stock: Lending, 30,723; 
Reference, 2,615. Additions, 2,098. With 
Issues: Lending, 318,764; 


Income from 


drawals, 1,237. 
Reterence, 8,614. 
extra tickets, 10,89 


Borrowers, 11,035; 


\ continuous public service has been maintained 
throughout the year in spite of many difficulties and 
interruptions, not the least of which were flying bombs, 
"hese caused a drastic reduction in population at one 
time and greatly affeéted the use made of the library. 
However, book circulation was at one period well ahead 
of the previous year, and finished up only a few thousand 
below. The Library have given much 
thought to the problem of congestion in the Lending 
Library, and finally decided to re-arrange the entrance 
hall so as to allow the Reading Room to be added to the 
Lending Department \nother improvement is the 
provision of an extra wicket gate for use at peak 
periods. Over 65, volumes were dealt with during 
the local Book Salvage Drive. The Library has lost a 
tirm and generous friend by the death of Sir William 
Mallinson, Bart. It was through the patronage and 
generosity of Sir William the Reference Library was 
built, equipped and Stocked 


Committee 


DarrForD Public Library and Museum.—zoth 
\nnual Report. Borough Librarian, William]. 


Harris, F.L.A. Population (est. 1940), 
36,46 Total Stock, 42,799. \dditions, 
2,548. Withdrawals, 638. Total Issues, 


334,397. Borrowers’ tickets in use, 12,456. 


vain, is a report of the library service being 
bombs. The 
lit . ’ | - r the 
library carried on its good work, and the close of the 
vear found the book circulation but little lower than in 


Here, a 


disrupted by the visitation of flying 


however, an increase in 
the number of Borrowers’ tickets issued. The Reading 
Room was re-opened in Oéttober last with over 100 
periodicals and newspapers on display. \ number of 
the Museum, which 


the previous year. There was, 


interesting additions were made to 
j 


continued its Steady and popular service to the Borough. 
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NorrTHAMPTON Public Libraries, Museums 
and Art Gallery.—Annual Report, 1943 
1944. Chief Librarian and Curator, Reginald 


W. Brown, F.L.A,, 
(est. 1940), 103,70¢ 
Additions, 


F.R.S.A. Population 
Total Stock, 123,413. 
Withdrawals, 4,338. 
Branches, 4. 

year are the 


6,185. 
Total Issues, 783,472. 
Outstanding features of a busy 
increased number of applications for information upon 
a wide range of subjeéts, and the increase in the use of 
all types of non-fiétional woks in the lending libraries. 
Issues from the Science and Literature seétions have 
beaten all records previously sct up. Fiétion showed a 
decrease in use of 5,209 over the year. A very large 
number of evacuees have been entertained in the town 
during the last five years, and many of these have been 
using the lending libraries. During the past year 
hundreds of these people have returned to their homes 
and, in consequence, the circulation from the libraries 


has been adversely affeéted. The total issue fell by 3,860 


below that of the previous year \ Children’s Book 
Week, held in conjunétion with the National Book 
Council, proved a great success The Museums 


continue to attract many visitors, §0,947 viewed the 
Central Art Gallery,while the Abington 
Museum attra¢ted 76,372. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 


BOARD. 


Museum and 


LIBRARY SERVIC! Libraries in Vic 
toria. Report of the Library Service Board 
appointed by His Excellency the Governor, 
To Inquire into, and make recommendations 
regarding, the adequacy of Library Service 
in Viétoria. Melbourne, 1944. With Index 
and regional! Map of Victoria. 

The report deals with the 
library service, with the principles of library reform and 
recommendations reform, and contains an 
appendix dealing with approximate cost of the proposals, 
concluding with full Statistical tables, an index and a 
regional map of Viétoria. With a State Library Board, 
a government grant for all libraries up to a general 
Standard and a training school for librarians, Viétoria 
should, if these proposals are adopted, be on its way to 


present state of the 


for such 


become a State with all the facilities of mental 
equipment. 

GENERAL 
\upbEN (W. H.) For The Time Being. Faber. 


8s. 6d. net. 


The first of the two long sequences in prose and 


verse this volume is a commentary on Shakespeare's 

The Tempest The play is Prospero says 
farewell to Ariel as he prepares to return to life in his 
\ Caliban with a fair knowledge of modern 
ife, comments on the possible feelings and thoughts of 


over, 
Dukedom 


the a idience, on life, on art, sometimes lucidly, some 


re ider perple xed Ihe sect md 
end ot 


Ihe 


es leaving the 
whicl 
Time 


is a Christmas Oratorio, at the 
title, 


sequence 


¢ Narator comments on the ‘Por 














FOYLES 


Public 
Libraries 
Department 








125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 (£83, ) 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 








Being.”’ He has displayed before us, in a new aspeét, 
the events of the birth of Christ 
‘As in previous years we have seen the actual Vision 
and failed 
To do more than entertain it as an agreeable 
Possibility, once again we have sent Him away,” 


nevertheless for the time being, we must return to 
work, clear away the remnants of our feStivities, and 
fill our time with aétivities more familiar and under- 
Standable to our finite minds, as most of us are only too 
anxious to do. W. H. Auden is not the only poet to 
bewail our inability to rise to the level of supreme 
vision and thereby remould our lives. 


Bacon (Francis D.) 


Lutterworth Press. ss. od. 


Eastern 
net. 


Pilgrimage. 


Today, when most people are looking back to the 
origins of discords, Eastern Pilgrimage offers a survey of 
the differences between the Eastern and Western 
branches of the Christian Religion, especially Catholic 
Christianity. The Western Church, with which British 
people are more familiar, followed the path of 
instituting ‘‘ discipline ”’ and seeking a higher level of 
spiritual morality. The Eastern Church took as its 
special task, the explanation of relations with the 
Godhead and the claboration of the doétrines of the 
lrinity and Incarnation, demonstrating the super 
natural chara¢ter of Christianity as a faét in the objeétive 
world, Their theology has never been systematized as 
in both the Roman and non-Roman Catholic West. The 
Eastern Church has had a great respect for divergence 
of opinion and lacks the persecutions, which have been 
a reproach to Western communities. ‘The work should 
help towards a better understanding of the ideas held 
sacred by the Continental nations. 
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Bramber (Rev. T. M.) and Other speakers. 
The Royal Albert Hall Campaign, 1944. 
Under the Auspices of The Faith for the 
Times Campaign. Illus.. Pickering & Inglis. 


Cloth, 6s. od. net; paper, ss. od. net. 


In his introduétion to this publication, A. Lindsay 
Glegg led a team of six evangelists who conduéted 
services for sixteen consecutive nights in London. A 
different subjeét was chosen for each occasion. The 
campaign was thoroughly successful and for those who 
were not able to attend the meetings personally the 
volume of printed addresses will provide help and 
inspiration 


Carr (Edward Hallett) Nationalism and After, 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 


Phere is no doubt that the question of the future 
will be Nationalism versus Internationalism. The 
Professor of International Politics in the University 
College of Wales has in this volume made an important 
contribution to the study of the subject. Whether 
Studied from the point of view of linguistics or that of 
geographical boundaries, nationalism has always been a 
bone of contention, and although the author deals more 
with the greater nations than with the trouble-making 
small nations or linguistic groups, it is necessary to 
consider both aspects. The book can be Strongly 
recommended 


Downs (Evelyn A.) Daughters of the Islands. 
Foreword by Dr. Basil Yeaxlee. _ Illus. 
Religious Education W allington, 
Surrey. 7s. 6d. net. 


Press, 


The background of this book is laid in Samoa, 
nade familiar to readers by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
which gives it an additional interest. It deals with 
the many aspects of life and education in the beautiful 
islands There are two coloured plates and_ fifty 
reproductions of photographs. The whole is beautifully 
printed on art paper. The author was in charge of the 
London Missionary Society Boarding School for girls 
at Papauta and, knowing his subjeét thoroughly, has 
presented it with much truth and charm. 


Your Money and Mine. 
Nelson. 


ELLINGER (Barnard 
Charter for Youth Series. No. 4. 
$s. od. net. 


Economics in its wider aspeéts is a closed book for 
many people (the present reviewer included), but 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons have kindly pre »duced a 
handbook by a well-known lecturer on Finance and its 
Problems which will strongly appeal to the ordinary 
chap, who is ashamed of not knowing all about money 
and what money means in the gross, and who wishes to 
have at least a working knowledge of such vast subjeéts 
as National Debts, Inflation, Bimetallism (or its up-to 
date equivalent). Last, but not least, the thing that 
most affeéts his own pocket today, is the inflation of 
prices on common and other commodities. The fore 
word is by Professor Henry Clav, Warden of Nutheld 
College, 
the reader is intr duced to families of Robinsons, 


ind to make things simple for the uninitiated 


Joneses, Browns and Smiths who have to cope with 
the everyday exigencies of their money troubles. .\ 


wk to be heartily recommended at the present 
juncture of affairs, 





Gruss (Norman) Christ in Congo Foretts, 
The Story of the Heart of Africa Mission, 
Illus. Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

his is the third book which presents the work of 
the Spirit-led pioneers, following the biographies of 

C. T. Studd and Alfred Buxton by the same author. It 

teaches much concerning the work of the men and 

women who set forth bravely into the primeval forest 
to speak to the natives in the language of Christ, 

Interest in these revelations of life and teaching in the 

Congo cannot fail to attract a large number of readers, 


Hore (Christina) Witchcraft in England, 
Illus. by Mervyn Peake. Batsford. 215. od, 
net. 

The story of witchcraft is one of the most horrible 
in the development of mankind. Ignorance and 
distorted religious ideas were responsible for the deaths 
of many human beings whose real offences were 
ugliness and unpleasant chara¢teristics. The author 
tells the story well, and Mervyn Peake in his very clever 
and very unpleasant illustrations has done his best to 
bring out all the worst in the alleged criminals. 


Hoytanp (John S$.) The Man India Loved, 
C. F. Andrews. Frontis. Lutterworth, 
4s. 6d. net. 


C. F. Andrews devoted his life to the relief of 
sufferers, especially among the Indian peasantry. This 
book gives a number of Stories by individuals who, 
during his life, or after his death, were influenced by 
his work. There is the man who taught Andrews 
Hindustani, who had taught the language all his life, 
but never to so devoted a Student as C.F.A. An Indian 
man of the forest, who calls himself an Aboriginal, 
shows how the missionary saved him from drinking to 
Stifle his fears of the forest and the unknown. A poor 
outcast leper woman was taken to his settlement and 
viven treatment which arrested her disease. These and 
many others testify to the admirable work done by this 
man and those who served with him and continue so 
to serve. 


Leonarvpo (Richard A., M.D., Ch.M., F.LCS,) 
\merican Surgeon Abroad. Illus. Appendix 
and Index. New York, Froben Press. 
1942. $2.50. 

Dr. Leonardo bevins his work by a short account 
of his Start in a medical career and his travels in many 
parts of the Continent in conneétion with it. His desire 
is Obviously to help the young American medical man 
to obtain a world-wide knowledge of his subjeé. 
Chapters deal with the facilities for study and prattice 
offered by Italy, \ustria Hungary, Germany, France, 
Great Britain, Denmark, etc. In these and many othet 
places, Dr. Leonardo points out that the young 
\merican doétor should realise his opportunities for 
post-graduate Study. He suggests that the present wat 
will create gaps in the ranks of European doétors and 
that American doétors will be more than welcome to fill 
them. The work, by its nature, cannot be conclusive in 
its scope, but it contains much useful matter fot 
thought and Study. 


LyNxp (Sylvia) Colleéted Poems. Macmillan. 
os. od. net. 
Many of the poems of this colleétion have a 


whimsical quality, 
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“This night of sweetly-perftumed air 
Should not have fallen to December's share. 
This is the perfume that young April breathes 
When violet-girdled spring her garland wreathes,”’ 
and this mood of the poet is as permissible and logical 
as the faét that December often is quite as pleasing as 
any other month, especially in England. The headings 
under which the poems are grouped are various—Night 
and Silence, Pastoral, Personal, Birds, Children 
Epistles and Fairy Tales. The last group includes a 
selection from the Arabian Nights Entertainments 
Many readers may wish they might whole-heartedly 
sing with the poet : 
“Music has Stirred wisdom in my breast, 

It rises in my throat and takes wine, 

| know that the present time is best, 

And lament not for the days that are over.”’ 


Mapce (John) The Rehousing of Britain. 
Foreword by Sir William Beveridge. Target 
Illus. Pilot Press. 


for Tomorrow Series. 


4S. 6d. net. 

The housing question discussed in all its importance 
and its many complications of interest. Blueprints, more 
blueprints and still more blueprints are being issued 
Government departments, local centres and 
private enterprises. The man of peace must have his 
home prepared for him, and since the destruction of 
thousands of buildings the task is no small one. Planning 
s going ahead, design is being discussed, reconstruction 
Read this and you 


from 


nits most serous form is Tren »ted. 
will understand something about it. 


NauGHTON (Bill) A Roof Over 


Pilot Press. 7S. 6d. net. 


Your Head. 


\ very human story of a Lancashire working man 
vho has put into terse words the main incidents of life; 
the difficulties to be faced in earning a living, in obtain 
w security for wife and children, in the making of a 
home, and in assessing the spiritual values of birth and 
leath. In this day of scarcity of dwellings the mere 
finding of a home is no small problem and the reader 
will sympathise with the “ flittings on a handeart ” 
which Bill and Nan suffered before they got settled 
down. Bill’s experiences as a vacuum-cleaner salesman 
would be funny if they were not so tragic, indeed the 
whole story forms a cleverly combined mixture of faé 
and fiction. 

Bed and Sometimes 


Owens (Philip), Compiler. 
landladies. 


Breakfast. \n 
Sylvan Press. ros. 


dwelt in boardinyg-houses, 


anthology ot 


Illus. 6d. net. 


For those who have 
tels or more humble lodgings, here is the book which 
vill fascinate them with its wisdom, for in its pages are 
xpressions of pain, concerned 
every case with experiences gathered in such places 


grict and amusement 
illed from the pens of celebrated authors from early 
From Shakespeare to 


enturies to the present day. 
Dickens to J. B. 


Wendell Holmes, from 
we are presented with cameos of the landlady, 
or sympathetic, 


Oliver 
’riestle 
inpleasant, mercenary 
headlines and admirable sketches in 


leasant and 
vith explanatory 


1 executed by Robert Turnet 

PartiInGron (Frank and Molly) The Art of 
Photographing Children. Ulus Fountain 
Press. 10S. 6d. net. 


Youngsters adapt themselves remarkably well to 








artistic photography—it you know how to pose them. 
This charming book tells you everything you need to 
know about it. Inspiratoin, patience and understanding 
of the youthful mind are necessary for posing and the 
finished print of course depends on lighting, tone 
values, texture, modelling and, in short, a knowledge 
of good technique. The illustrations are excellent, but 
this is a sine qua non where the Fountain Press publica- 
tions on photography are in question. 


SCHIMANSK!I (S.) and Treece (H.) Edis. 
Transformation Two. Illus. Lindsay Drum- 


mond. 8s. 6d. net. 


his work is a definite symposium, including as i‘ 


does numerous articles by various experts on Education» 
Essays, Poems, \ Play, Literary Studies, Art Criticisms, 
etc. It forms a second volume to the previous essays of 
a similar charaéter and is a prelude of others to come, to 
which younger writers are invited to contribute on 
War and Writing, Poems, and other articles in line with 
the general plan. 


Left Hand—Right Hand. 


15s. od. net. 


(Osbert) 
Macmillan. 


SITWELI 
Illus. 


Sir Osbert Sitwell has chosen an original title for 
the first volume of his autobiography, derived from the 
palmist’s idea that the lines of the left hand show the 
disposition of the individual to whom they belong, and 
those of the right hand the results of effort to develop 
his charaéter. The reproduétion of these lines appear on 
the end papers of his book. Three further volumes of 
the work are planned to cover the period prior to the 
first world war, the fourth dealing more intimately 
with great men of the period known to the author. He 
writes of his forebears with a refreshing and intimate 
facility which augurs well for the continuation of his 
Story. Poetry, art and literature figure largely in his 
pages. There are four appendices, a good index and a 
folding genealovical table which, however, lacks dates. 
The illustrations are rich in family portraits, for the most 
part painted by famous artists. The completed work 
should form an outstanding monument to a great 
family with a representative background of English 
society of the period. 


FICTION 


GREEN (Stagg) Fortress of 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

This novel tells of the terrible adventures of a 
member of the Maquis, Louis Dufors, who escapes the 
clutches of the Gestapo, helped by a French girl, Julie 
Roche. Kurt Mauser is the villain of the piece, and he 
believes that Julie has important information in her 
possession and takes her and her aunt to the Torture 
Chamber. How she escapes and wins through the 
difficulties and dangers that beset her forms an exciting 
tale of life in wartime France. 


the Maquis. 


(Edith) Colcorton. Collins, 8s. 6d. net. 

\mong the almost ruined walls of the manor house 
of Colcorton there lived the last of the Clanghearne 
family. Proud and poor Abbey Clanghearne rears her 
brother Jared, doing double work on the land and in the 
house. Tragedy Stalks abroad and Jared is not strony 
enough to Stand the Strain of life. But Abbey goes on 
unconquered and fights anew when the second genera 
\ powerful novel of American life 


Port 


tion needs her care. 
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and charaéter lived close to the soil and abounding with 
force and elemental courage 


invalided out of the army at the age of thirty-six. The 
night of the murder was pitch-black and Miss Burke, 
driver of the ambulance, gets involved in a difthcult 
case. But Deteétive Shelley gets on with the job and 


RowLANp (John) Grim Souvenir. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 
Somerset is the scence of the myster vhe re 
Inspector Shelley aéts the astute sleuth in a murder case 
The Story is told by Harry Lyddon, who had been 
| 


makes a first-class affair of solving the problem 


JUVENILE 


Dempster (Guy) East with the Admiral. 


Frontis. Lutterworth. ss. od. net. 


The adventures of Guy and Tony, two young 
sub-licutenants on operational duties in the East, make 
exciting reading. They are anxious to make a good 
impression on their senior officer and so keep up the 
rood reputation so far acquired. A German spy dogs 
their tracks, but in spite of many setbacks, they make a 
successful raid on a Jap secret airodrome for which 
they are highly commended. The last chapter is full 
of their achievement for which the Admiral decorates 
them with the D.F.( 


EpMonsrton (Marv E. \dventure in the | 
North. A Tale of the Shetland Islands. 
Illus. by Daphne Fedarb. Hammond. 
6s. od. net. 


Scene is laid in the Shetland Islands, where lan and 
Christine Scott go holiday-making with relatives. ‘Their 
quiet days are interrupted by the arrival of four 
rcologists, who, however, soon prove to be other that 
what they declare themselves to be. A gang of crooks, | 
mystery, excitement and adventure and a_ veneral 
clearing up make a fascinating Story 


HLIANN (Mrs. A. C. Osborn) Jane’s First Term. 
Coloured frontis. Lutterworth. — ¢s. cd. 
ne 

Here are related the happenings to “ Plain Jane’ 
on her first term at Melford. Suffering from ar 
nferiority complex, her nickname did not add to her 
happiness und well-being But a sympathetic head 
mistress well knew how to deal with such cases, and the 
tale of the hare and the tortoise is once more exemplitied 
by Audrey the brilliant and Jane the slow 


Herperr (Joan) Jenniter Gay. Lutterworth 
Press. 4s. 6d. net. 


Jennifer has reached the exciting age of sixteen, 


and lite opens betore her with the expectation of a 


dazzling tuture. Her doétor father is called away to 
Washington to a conterence, and Jennifer is left behind 
Durt his absence she takes secretarial training in the 
country, and life becomes a much Sterner affair than the 
easy days to which she was accustomed in a luxury flat 
during her girlhood. By the time her father marries 
avain and she has to become accustomed toa stepmother, 
she has learnt her lesson, and is able to face lite’s man 
ditheult roblen vith a new! wcquired assurance and 
S| ‘ 





WORLD 


PetHau (Angela) The Young Ambassadors, 
Illus. Dakers. 12s. 6d. net. 


Several children from a Sussex nursery school were 
evacuated to America, after being bombed out of their 
war-time building. Among them was, comparativel 
mature, Angela Pelham, aged twelve. By writing regular 
letters to her parents in India, she gives an account 
of all that interested the party, both on the way to and 
from America, and during their visit. Entertainment js 
more lavish than it would have been in England, and 
the children look upon their hosts as fairy-godparents 
and the whole a visit to fairy-land. Besides the serious 
business of going to school, they are taken to The 
World’s Fair, the White House, and to join in hunting 
and sleighing parties. ‘Their return to England after two 
years ends the book on a note of surprise at the changes, 
and a certain amount of satisfaction at arriving back in 
the old country. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


\pams (Hervev) Art and Everyman. A brief 
analysis of the part played by Art in our 
daily lives. Batsford, for the C.E.A.P.E. 
Is. net. 


AIRWEATHER (A. M.) The Word as Truth. A 
Critical Examination of the Christian Doc- 
trine of Revelation in the writings of Thomas 
\quinas and Karl Barth. Lutterworth, 
ros. 6d. net. 


HE RAILWAY GAZETTE. British-Built 
\uSterity 2-10-o0 Locomotive. Illus. and 
folding plate, sectional elevations and plan. 
Reprint from The Railway Gazette of 
December 15th, 1944. The Railway Gazette. 


2s. od. net. 


— 


Reitry (Professor Sir Charles, O.B.E., MA, 
\rchiteéture as a Communal Ar. 
Illus. Batstord, tor the C.E.A.P.E. 6d. 


net. 


WARREN (M. A. C., D.D.) The Calling of God. 
Four Essays in Missionary History. Lutter- 
worth Library—Vol. XVII, Missionary 
Research Series No. 5. Lutterworth Press. 
6s. od. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


\.L.A. BULLETIN, January, 1945.—AMERICAN 
SERB, November-December, 1944, January, 1945.— 
THE LIBRARIAN, March, ro4s LIBBRARY 
\SSOCIATION RECORD, March, 1945 MORI 
BOOKS, Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, January, 
Pebruary, 1945 NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 
December, 1944 PRICOLORE, Vol. IV, New 7, 
bebruar 1945 WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 


January, 1945. 
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Editorial 

War is not over as we write on the threshold of May, but at any time it may be—so far as 
Europe is concerned; there can, however, be no settled peace, even in Europe for many 
months ; and any rejoicings which occur before the defeat of Japan would be ironical. It is 
true the air is fuller than ever of plans and projects not a little mixed with doubts and questions. 
This is so for librarians as for others. The Library Association syllabus is a main objeét of 
discussion and the Editor of the L..4. Record did well to devote several pages of last month’s 
issue to making and answering the sort of questions that are current. There is still the doubt 
in our mind as to the possibility of getting a library teaching service in working which can 
affect the first examinations of 1946. The London University School shows as yet no sign of 
movement and it was there, we assumed, that the would-be directors of library schools in 
technical colleges were to be “' refreshed.”” The technical schools or the Library Association 
have not advertised for tutors. Meanwhile, and possibly prematurely, the L.A. has written to 
library authorities asking them to adopt and facilitate the training scheme forthe service-men 
and women by giving them leave to attend whole-time schools and, where necessary, to aid 
them financially. We do not know the results but it is clear that such a suggestion can be 
considered by a local council only in connexion with schemes as a whole of our and other 
professional bodies. For the time being it would be well for the present teaching activities to 
be continued. The new syllabus adds to the demands on students; it does not otherwise 


alter them. 
4 By ae ok a * 

The brief report we publish from the annual Conference of the Scottish Library 
\ssociation will arouse the sympathetic interest of all British librarians. Scotland, by a curious 
anomaly, has always promoted the formal education of her people as a first line policy and, as a 
result, her sons and daughters give light and leading in all lands; yet, where libraries are 
concerned, conflicting interests, where none should exist, and parsimony have contradiéted 
the educational policy. Is it not strange that the burghs pay double rates for libraries (on an 
inadequate scale certainly) once for the burgh and once for the county, with refunds from the 
county to the burghs in most cases ? Friétion is inevitable. Then, library authorities cannot 
co-operate, cannot lend books outside their own areas and so, of course, cannot receive books 
from other areas—as England has been able to do for fifty years. Above all, no town can 
spend more than a rate of 3d. and this must also cover any expenditure on art galleries and 
museums. It is time all these restrictions were swept into the lumber room, as surely they will 
be, as the result of the efforts made. Library restri¢tions—in Scotland of all places ! 

ak * ao * 7 

\n adventure in publishing that will interest many librarians is the new Journal of 
Documentation, which will commence in June and be issued by the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux. It will be an attempt to give to this country a technical 
journal devoted to special librarianship and the other interests within the field of that 
association. Whether there is room in this country for yet another periodical to be read by 
librarians and information officers, the sequel will show : we ourselves have nothing but good 
will towards it. The announcement shows a very miscellaneous prospect, ranging from the 
bibliography of Baudelaire, and old music, to a new technique for scientific papers, microfilm 
documentation, and information services in liberated countries. There is to be an article on 
the origins and history of ASLIB, which some have described in brief as ‘‘ the missed 





Vol. xlvii., 542. 
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portunity of the Library Association,” some part of whose field within its character has 
certainly been taken by ASLIB. The Editor, we understand, will be the well-known 
bibliovrapher, Mr. Theodore Besterman. 
‘ , 
It was interesting to learn trom Baood leross the Sea, the circular issued in March by the 
lent American-British organization which bears that name, that 98 American public 
braries have booked the B.A.S. travelling exhibitions of British war-time children’s books, 


The Direétor of Work with Children at ¢ hicavo, where the exhibition ts going, said that 
The books have, [ believe, in our city been definitely messenvers of good will, much more 
iluable in th iy than any number of appeals or posters.” British librarians know that 


ere are counterpart American exhibitions travelling about over here, and librarians who are 





restec wuld get in touch with the B.A.S. at 13, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
W.C.2 
k * « * 
Sir John Porsdyke, the Direétor of the British Museum, and Dr. Henry Thomas, Keeper 
f the Printed Books, have recently completed a bibliothecal tour in the United States where 
ev have been examintir methods, no doubt with a view to developments at the Museum 
vhich, as is the case with most libraries, would appear to be necessary. We are vlad to learn 
# this further neighbourliness between libraries. 
* * : 
Che librarianship ot Congress of Mr. Archibald Macleish which ended recently was onc 
t those interesting experiments, like the appointment forty years ago of the historian Charles 
Fletcher Lumn is librarian of Los Angeles, which occasionally occur in America. He 
ught a fine reputation as a poet and high ideals, and obviously much initiative, to a 
profession of which he was not a member. He started many schemes which cannot yet have 
resolved and his eloquence and ideas appear to have overcome the initial understandable 
bjections to his appointment. He manipulated American librarians with ingenuity, making 
very f the profession Fellows of the Library of Congress; thus,at a stroke, giving the 
YY m (a deed may have been the fact) that he was supported and advised by the best 
ry thous ind service. His reports were live, challenging documents which we read with 
equal amusement and profit in their skill and trank admissions. They will be read as curiosities 
ind as literature for many yea \s Assistant Secretary of State he will go on record as one 
the few who have passed from a library office to diplomacy The President has now the 
yortunit ler the post which Dr. Herbert Putnam made honourable throughout the 
world to a librarian. America has been nobly served by her librarians and the profession 
cly deserves its highest ost important post 
* a 
5 nuham |! n the way to becoming the library tairy god-mother. here has recently 
| icd the a tement of the number of books lent to borrowers trom other towns 


under the arrangements tor interavailability of borrowers’ tickets. In the year 1944-45 no less 


han 62,665 book ere issued. The bulk of these, of course, are issued in the West Midland 
Revional System. ot which Birmingham is the bureau: thus 31.158 went to Warwick County 
ind 10,359 to Worcester County. There ts also the suburban issue in which, for example, 
Sutton Coldfield readers drew 7,433 books, Oldbury 3,378, Smethwick 2,574 and Halesowen 
8. But readers seem to come or send from tar to Birmingham: thus Weston-supet Mare 
ad 8 volumes, Newport 2, Croydon 79—these are sample 
* * " * 

Birmingham which a tew years ago introduced the practice of acceptin readers’ 
ckets trom every rate-supported library when their holders were visiting the city. Many 
yrark now dotn is a common practice. It should be universal. This seems a far cry trom 

day when last ide an arraneement with Brighton by which readers who bore a recom- 
endation from him to the seaside town were allowed to borrow books, and from the day 
hen H. D. Robe £ Brighton offered the stock of the Brighton Library to the National 
Central Library as the first ch library to become an outlier. We look torward to the time 
( al nl land regard itself as a branch of the unseen but very practical 
Britist nal library 
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Public Libraries and the Future* 
By L. M. Rees 


(Borough Librarian, Public Libraries, Swansea) 


We are all prone to utter vague generalisations about races and peoples, generalisations 
which are frequently illogical and unjust. No race has suffered more from these hasty judg- 
ments than the people of Wales, but | wish today to refute only one of them. I heard a speaker 
a litcle while ago say of Wales that whereas every Welshman felt in himself the urge to write, 
he rarely felt in himself the urge to read what others had written. This silly remark is proved 
to be untrue by the following figures. Colwyn Bay, Llanelly and Port Talbot issued about 
360,000 books each during the year, Wrexham with a slightly smaller population over a 
quarter of a million. 

Cardiganshire issued nearly 70,000, Pembrokeshire 154,000, Glamorganshire three- 
quarters of a million and even the small Newtown Urban Distriét scheme issued over 11,000 
books. 

The two larger systems of Cardiff and Swansea issued respectively two and a half million, 
and one and a quarter million books. 

Booksellers, too, can show by their sales figures that Wales is without doubt a reading 
nation. The real difficulty with which we are faced in Wales is that whilst the desire for 
knowledge is avid and persistent, the opportunities for reading are seriously inadequate. 
The figures which | have quoted are from distriéts where there are reasonably good facilities, 
and of course there are others equally good, but even these could be improved if the full 
It was to overcome this difficulty that 


force of public demand for reading is to be met. 
This Aé& gave almost every 


Public Libraries were set up under the Libraries AG of 1892. 
local authority the right to set up its own Public Library. It can readily be realized what a 
treat power for public education was unleashed by this Act. Few individuals can afford to 
purchase all the books necessary for a complete education, particularly in Wales, which 
financially, as far as the general body of the public is concerned is not a wealthy country. 
It is obvious, however, that if a group of people join together to buy books for their 
common use, the choice for each member of the group is widened, and therefore the greater 
the membership of the group, the greater the selection of books available. We may readily 
conclude then, that the most efficient library will be the one set up by combined contribu- 
tions of the whole of the community, and it was for this reason that the local Government 
unit was adopted as the most convenient basis for such an organisation. 

When you borrow books from a Public Library, then you are not borrowing from a 
colleétion privately owned by the Borough Council but from your own communally owned 
bookstore, just as though you went to a neighbour’s house and borrowed from him—the 
main difference being that in public libraries, we expect you to return the books which were 
borrowed. 

The librarian and his staff are employed by you to look after your books, and are always 
at your disposal to give you that guidance and advice which their special training and ex- 
perience has enabled them to dispense. 

Now Wales is a country where communal effort has always been successful. Our family 
life with its traditions of hospitality ; our choirs; our chapel communities ; our industrial 
institutes, all point to a certain success for communal libraries. But—and I wish to be quite 
frank here—apart from certain special instances our public library system in Wales is far from 
attaining the high standard which our tradition of successful communal activity would lead 
one to expect. 

There are many reasons for this, the first being the difficulty of finance. Libraries were 
established it is true following the A& of 1892, and some even before that, but a definite 
financial limit was placed on expenditure. Only one penny of every one pound collected 
in rates could be spent on the upkeep of public libraries, and that included, rent, rates, lighting, 


*Prom a broadcast talk on February 14, 1945, on “* The Public Libraries in Wales.” 
} 
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salaries and what could be spared for books. Whereas in larger boroughs some reasonable 
and even good results were obtained, smaller communities could do little or nothing to fulfil 
their obligations. This limit was not abolished until 1919, but unfortunately, by that time 
more and more burdens had been placed on local authorities, and councils were reluctant 
to branch out immediately upon additional expenditure on libraries, w hich owing to their 
previous beggarly incomes had in so many cases failed to live up to the promises and hopes 
with which they were first instituted. Even the Sunday School libraries and the Miners’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute libraries had done better work than some-of the municipally controlled 
libraries. But the act of 1919 did take one part of this problem into consideration. Realising 
that few if any of the small rural and Urban authorities could set up efficient public library 
» county authorities to institute a system of libraries within 


systems, the Aét gave powers t 
the county boundaries and administered by a sub-seétion of the county education authority, 
Where larger boroughs already had adopted the library acts these were allowed to continue 
their existing schemes, but the counties now placed libraries in villages and small com- 
munities in all parts of their administrative areas. These have in many instances been a success, 
but county councils were in many instances no more capable or willing to add to their rate 
expenditure than boroughs and cities. In Wales particularly we have many almost wholly 
agricultural counties with widely distributed populations which cannot afford to spend as 
much on the library system as the librarians would wish to make the service adequate, 

But let not all the blame be attached to the financial weaknesses. Apathy is another 
major faétor in the failure of Wales to have a uniformly efficient public library system. Libraries 
are too often considered as cither a nuisance or a luxury. 

The people of Wales have the urge to read for pleasure and intormation. We have our 
voung people eager to gain access to the latest scientific information and to the oldest philo- 
sophies, but when it comes to the question of putting our public libraries on a sound footing 
the matter is shelved and pooh-poohed. We are not exciting ; our results cannot give sensa- 
tional headlines, and we are not financially productive. But you know and your children 
know that we are always ready to serve you. Today it may be the man next door, but tomorrow 
it may be you, or your son or daughter who will need some vital faét—some piece of informa- 
tion, or some book which will aid one of you in your protession or daily work, That fact; 
that information, or that book should be available at your public library for you. If you live 
in a progressive distri¢t no doubt your requirements will be met, but it your district does not 
possess an up-to-date library you may well be disappointed. [ say maybe because this state 
of affairs has caused a great deal of concern to librarians in general, and a noble effort has been 
made to offset these disadvantages under which so many people suffered by the setting up of 
the National Central Library (formerly the National Central Library for students), and the 
Regional Library Bureaux. You can realise that just as no individual can acquire all the 
books which he needs neither can every public library acquire every book which its com 
munity members need or might possibly require in the future. But if Swansea, let us say, has 
not the book you require, Cardiff might have it, and if Cardiff does not possess a copy, Llanelly 
or Birmingham or Colwyn Bay might have it. And so we have evolved a system of inter- 
library exchange. Nowadays, if your librarian says that he has not a certain book in stock, 
he will at your request send an application to the Regional Bureau. In Wales the Bureaux 
are housed at the Cardiff Public Library and at the National Library of Wales, and between 
them they possess copies of the catalogues of all Welsh libraries. The catalogues are consulted 
and your application is then forwarded to the library which has a copy of the book which you 
need, together with a request that it be sent to yout librarian for your use. Lf there is nota 
copy in Wales then your application is sent on to the National Central Library in London, 
which apart from having a large collection of books itself is in contact with all the English and 
Scottish public libraries and with many special libraries in various parts of the United King- 
dom, each of which is prepared to send you the book you require if It Is ay ailable. And so 
in actual faét you have today even if vou live in the most remote village in Wales, access to the 
combined libraries of the whole of Britain. In peace-time you have contact too, through this 
system with many of the great National libraries of the world and before the war books were 
obtained for individual readers in this country from America, France, Germany and other 


countries, 
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But far-reaching as this scheme is and profound as have been its effeéts, it still does not 
entirely solve the problem of the inefficient library, or the distriét which is too small to main- 
tain a properly administered library of its own. This specialised system can cater for the needs 
of the specialised enquirer, but you can see how it might also tend to induce the inefficient 
library unit to rely to an increasing extent upon the stocks of other libraries and to pay less 
and less attention to building up an adequate stock of its own, While Swansea and Cardift 
and Llanelly and Colwyn Bay are fully prepared to help the individual Student no matter where 
he may live, no public library can afford to subsidize the uneconomic or ineflicient unit at the 
expense of its own members. 

Because of this, the Library Association has put forward proposals to end the social 
injustice whereby many of our people are deprived of their right of access to adequate library 
facilities, and our Welsh branch of the Library Association of which I have the honour to be 
Vice-Chairman has itself put forward some practical and far-seeing suggestions for the 
rationalising of the public library service. | will not give them all to you, but will mention 
the most important. Firstly we require Government grants for all public libraries. Now we 
know as well as you do that nowadays when any movement finds itself in difficulties it appeals 
for Government assistance, even industry looking to the Government for subsidies ; but we 
feel that the public library is truly a national responsibility. Just as it is the right of every 
citizen to claim a good Standard of education regardless of his social or economic position, 
or the distriét in which he lives, so it is the right of every citizen to claim access to a well 


Stocked and efficient library ; but without assistance from the central government this idea is 


impracticable. 

Secondly, we say that all areas should make a rate contribution as far as its means allow, 
but based on a standard minimum expenditure per head of population. By this means no 
authority will be able to evade its responsibility of providing recreational and educational 
reading facilities for its people. Thirdly, Wales should possess its own National Central 
lending library. The National Library of Wales is a fine institution and fulfils the funétions 
for which it was established, as well as carrying out other work in conneétion with the pro- 
vision of books for adult education classes, etc. ; but there should be in addition a Central 
Lending Library from which the people of Wales could borrow any book which is not on 
the shelves of their own local library. This library would be administered in connection 
with the Regional scheme and would obviate much of the delay which is now unavoidable 
due to the sending round of your application from one library to another, In addition we say 
that every Authority including counties should have its own separate library administration. 

Public Libraries, too, should be given powers to extend their educational funétions 
by general culture activities such as lectures, discussion groups, educational film displays, ete. ; 


and finally we say—none but trained and qualified librarians and assistants should be appointed 


o administer our public libraries. 

These and other items are part of our programme to give Wales a public library system 
# which it may be proud so that every town and city, every village and hamlet and every farm- 
house in Wales, whether by direé access to a library building by mobile libraries or even by 
postal libraries schemes shall have access to the best books and the latest information to enable 
you and your sons and daughters to live up to our standards of an educated and cultured 
people. 
We librarians and our staffs and those of our colleagues now in the Forces whom we hope 
will shortly return to us will do our part and with yout help and encouragement we can and 


will achieve all which we set out to do in your interests and for your service. 





In view of the hardship which may be caused to members of library Staffs who are serving 
in the Forces or doing some other form of national service if the Final Examination under 
the present syllabus is discontinued after December, 1945, the Borough Council of Sutton 
and Cheam, Surrey, have agreed that the Library Association be requested to arrange for the 
Final Examination under the present syllabus to be continued after that date to enable members 
who have passed one or more parts of that examination to complete their examinations under 
that syllabus or, as an alternative, that such members be excused the essay and viva-voce 
examina.ion required by the new syllabus which will come into operation in January, 1946, 
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Ideas and the Spirit of Censorship 


By MarrHew A. McKavrrr 
Librarian, Department of Justice, Washington, D.C.) 


Tus article may be considered a reply, in part, at least, to the article ‘A Few Thoughts on 
Libraries and the Spirit of Censorship.” At the beginning, | believe we should emphasize 
the fact that ideas may be true or false and that the determination of what is true or false is a 
responsibility few can share. 

Culture is based upon thought. Culture is real if ideas are true; and ideas are true 
if in agreement with objective reality. The culture in a home, a town, a country, a State, a 
nation, the world, determines whether the men and women and children in those localities 
will live like beasts or like rational, genuinely progressive, and therefore, inspired, individuals, 
Culture is important and the responsibility of censorship is important. Nazism resulted from 
ideas—as did democracy. ; 

Ideas are found in books and therefore the exploration of the benefit to mankind of 
ideas is important to librarians. Because there was no responsible, forceful and soundly 
critical opposition of ideas to Nazism and indecency, the world today is one great conflagra- 
tion. Total war is being waged against the leadership of these false ideas, which attained 
great power by force of arms. Total war is destroying many human beings, animals, and 
much property, including cultural properties, such as churches, universities, libraries, art 
valleries, eftc., but total war will never be able to destroy false ideas. False ideas may be 
suppressed for a time by total war—often after the leaders of these false ideas gain the censor- 
ship of communications and after great destruction and oppression. Only true ideas can battle 
successfully with false ideas. However, channels of communication must remain open. But, 
by keeping channels open, false ideas are permitted to gain currency, also. 

Che authorship of the censorship article mentioned above sets up several partial standards 
for the censor. He says that, ** Those who pass judgment on books should be qualified by 
thorough educational preparation, by a background of wide reading experience.” Again 
he says ** matters of literary judgment must go to higher courts and better prepared judges.” 
The writer further declared that “ legal precedents concerning book censorship must be 
eStablished on sound principles with much care and thought; better laws and enlightened 
public opinion are required.” Also, ‘* The testimony of experts, of qualified literary authorities 
should be taken into general consideration in passing judgment on a given book.” Finally, 
all Standards appear to be dropped by the wayside when he quotes a library authority who has 
Stated that Freedom of the Press Week affords libraries ‘‘ The opportunity of taking a stand 
on the absolute right of the individual to read anything of public value and interest . . . as 
long as national security is not endangered.” The writer does not seem to offer a definition 
of what constitutes an authority capable of judging what books should be censored. 

We might ask the author of the article what he means by a “ thorough educational 
preparation.” Should the censor have included philosophy and theology in his education, 
subjects once thought most necessary by all early American universities ? ‘‘A background of 
wide reading experience ” may mean one thing to one person, and something else to another. 
\pparently the author believes literary controversies ** must go to higher courts and better 


prepared judges.” Is this any guarantee that wisdom will be shown? Will a 5— 4 decision 
n the Supreme Court really determine WwW hether a book should or should not be giv en to the 
public 2? Wouldn’t such a controversy cause thousands of people to read the book ? By the 


time a long judicial process determines whether or not a given book would have an evil effeét 
on the people, that evil effect, aided by the publicity gained for the book, could have caused 
almost irreparable damage. We inquire: ** What education should be possessed by a ‘ better 
prepared judge *?” 

What “ sound principles” would the author use in order to establish “* legal precedents 
concerning book censorship” ? Again, who is capable of setting up “* better laws” and 
creating an ‘* enlightened public opinion ” 2 What kind of public would be ** enlightened ” ? 
Who are the “ experts ” capable of passing judgment ? Who are the “ literary authorities ” ? 
Finally, what constitutes ‘* public value and interest,” and isn’t a true idea true, in time of 
national danger—or in peace time ? Isn’t a false idea false regardless of time and place ? 
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[ agree with the author that the usual ‘“‘ outside ” authorities such as the policeman on the 
librarv beat, the distriét attorney and the secretary of a narrow-minded group should not, 


rdinarily, pass judgment on books. However, some policemen may have excellent taste, 
di ly 


listriét attorney may be well-read enough to pass judgment some day as he sits in court, 
dge—and people differ as to what constitutes ‘‘ a narrow-minded group.” 

If the writer has had a wide experience in the subject matter of censorship, he may 
definitely know that ‘‘ those best qualified to judge books are not censorious,” and “ those 


least qualified are somehow most willing to be censors.” That is a broad statement. For the 
most part, it may be true. 

The belief that because a person has read widely that he ts capable of being a censor is 
infounded. The belief that a well-read judge is capable of being a censor is unfounded. 
Some well-read persons and some well-read judges may be capable of passing judgment on 
the advisability of continuing to publish a piece of literature which may or may not be harmful 
to the public. 

It should be understood that the reason for censorship at all in peace-time, generally 
speaking, is to determine whether public morals would be outraged—that is, whether the 
ninds of men and women would be harmed by reading certain literature. As a rule, censor- 
ship, in war-time, is invoked so that the enemy cannot procure information of value. 

These are a few questions and ideas which I believe should be given consideration in any 
discussion of censorship. Another idea that must be considered is that censorship is really a 
noral question. Censorship is not invoked to protect the literary taste—aside from morals. 
Beautiful language often clothes very evil ideas. Some great thinking can be imbedded in 
ungainly language. We might add that the predominance of good ideas and high ideals, and 
noble principles, determine the moral character of a nation. 

Culture is impossible without morality and as George Washington said no nation can 
progress without morality and no nation can have morality without religion. We are fighting 
Nazi and Shintoistic ideas because their prevalence in the world means a lack of respeét for 
God, for the dignity of man, for the democratic ideas as Stated in the famous second paragraph 
of the Declaration of Independence. We believe that these ideas are based on sound philo- 
rreatness of the Declaration 


t 


sophical and moral principles or we wouldn’t acknowledge the 
and without those ideals the Declaration wouldn’t be gieat. 
Because high moral ideals were more prevalent in the United Nations we have been 
able to gather together greater physical and spiritual forces to Stile the ideas of the diseased 
inds of the Nazi and their supporters. What if the opposite were true ¢ 
We realize that a¢tion is preceded by thought. We need not be told that there is going 
on—has gone on throughout the ages—an eternal struggle between good and evil. It is true 
hat authorities differ as to what is good and what is evil. However, the recognition of the 
evil ideas now supporting the Nazi spirit of conquest and ppression was foreseen by many 
people a few centuries ago. 
That there is need for some degree of censorship is evident if evil forces are to be pre- 
nted from turning the world into a colossal world-wide holocaust every few years. 
Do we know what evil may have been saved the world by banning some books ? Or 


ve know the good that might have been let loose if certain books had not been banned ? 


Who is the judge ? 

[hat some rules should be used to prevent a gathering of evil forces such as that seen 
in Nazi Germany, for instance, would appear to be necessary. Without our democratic ideals, 
which we believe to be good and sound, we might be a part of the Nazi-dominated slave world 
today. 

Therefore | should like to call the readers’ attention to a few rules for readers and re 
y way recently. It is hardly to be thought that any well-balanced person 
( ild quarrel with such liberal and wise views as are to be fi yund in the little 24-page pamphlet 
by the Rey. Harold C. Gardiner, S.]., a literary editor of a prominent national weekly, entitled 
lenets for Readers and Reviewers, 1944 (The \merica Press). The first principle, in a few words, 
is that we should use objective charity in weighing the merits of a book, that is, we should 
consider the book apart from its writer. Secondly, one should not condemn a whole book 
because parts of it might be condemned on literary or moral grounds. The effeét of the whole 


ewers which came 
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book should be weighed. In this seétion of the little pamphlet is considered the artistic truth of 
verisimilitude : for instance, the slums of Chicago are quite similar to those of London, and 
the slums of Williamsburgh, the scene of ‘A Tree Grows in Brooklyn.” In this same se¢tion 
is considered the subject of the audience. Children, as an audience, are not mentioned, but it 
is quite universally true that children’s books are free from most of the so-called realistic 
material placed in books for adults. The author of the Tene¢s declared, finally, before reducing 
his principles to two important ones for judging ‘‘ the soundness and decency of moral values 
of a work of literature” that “it is quite difficult to say the final and definitive word on the 
question of morality or its contrary in literature. This is not because the moral principles are 
themselves vague and shifting ; they are eternal and immutable, but the neatness with which 
they can be applied to a specific book shifts and wavers with almost kaleidoscopic variety 
as the moral background of human aéts filters through to us in the author’s presentation,” 
One of the cardinal principles ‘is so subject to personal application that it does not do a 
really man-sized job as a general norm.” Well, that first important principle is that “ if sin is 
discussed or portrayed in the story it must be recognized for what it is.” Sin can be philo- 
sophized out of existence. ‘* The whole range of literature... draws its sustenance and vigour 
from the element of conflié ... life, which literature is supposed to mirror and interpret, 
is itself a warfare upon earth.” If sin or evil is not recognized “ then there is no reason why 
good ought to be acknowledged as good, and if there is no difference between good and evil, 
if all values shade off into a neutral gray, then there is no conflict possible, save on the human 
grounds of pure instiné and feeling, much like the conflict of two dogs snarling over a bone.” 
“ There is no conflict possible without values, and valves mean good and evil, and good and 
evil means morality.” 

The last cardinal principle is that “ sin, though recognized for what it is, may never be so 
described as to become a temptation to a normally discriminating reader.” An author has 
responsibilities He can either be ‘‘ the occasion of harm or of advantage to thousands of 
readers.”” Literature ‘‘ is for human consumption, and humans reaét in a human, that is to say, 
in a morally justifiable or unjustifiable manner.” Therefore, although the application of the 
principle is ** so variable that it is extremely difficult to apply as a general and objective norm ” 
it is a sound principle. The author has many other things to say in the worthy little pamphlet 
which deserves wide reading. However, the section on forming false consciences, particularly, 
is enlightening. The last important principle is that the function of fiction is not to teach. 
The funétion of fiction is to please. ‘* The reader cannot, in literature, demand that the author 
teach him how to live... we do not and cannot go /o fiction for instruction.” One can learn, 
of course, through being pleased. Truth is found through the door of beauty. When you 
find beauty, you also find truth * for they are both but different facets of the same thing.” 
‘When the truth of faét is informed by this idea of beauty, then the truth of ideal springs 
from the wedding of the two.” 

Of course, “ truth is an element in intelleétual pleasure; 1 cannot take a legitimate 
intellectual pleasure in something that | know to be intellectually or morally untrue.” Litera- 
ture ‘* must teach; it cannot help it. But it must never seem to teach...” Truth is so im- 
portant in a novel that “ if falsehood, untruth, is portrayed . . . the story fails as art “ regard- 
less of what pleasure is derived from the reading *‘ for though the end of art be to please, it 
must please legitimately and rationally.”’ Finally, the critic must necessarily be a moral guide. 
The two functions are not disparate—they are complimentary. 

In conclusion, one can readily see that the problem of censorship is a ticklish one indeed. 
Many people are reviewers of books. How many are good reviewers of books ?- How many 
are genuinely responsible reviewers ? How noble are the principles these reviewers use in 
judging books ? How well prepared are those individuals who teach others the art of re- 
viewing ? How many periodicals, publishing reviews of books, feel a great responsibility 
toward the reader and wisely choose their reviewers ? 

One cannot discuss censorship unless he is acquainted with the influence of ideas, with 
the moral problems involved in censorship, with the grave responsibility connected with the 
propagation of the printed or spoken word. Ideas can do harm or they can do good. There 
are principles, based on philosophy and theology, for determining their value. The average 
person is not capable of judging the value of a book. Artistic standards of judging literature 
must be based on sound ethical principles, 
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It is true, however, that many ideas, now labelled Nazi, are current in the United States 
and elsewhere, and some of them are labelled “‘ liberal.” Ideas are difficult to control, and like 
seeds, are circulated by the winds of chance. Where they fall is important. Ideas can make 
war or prevent it. Good ideas can bring a rich culture for the general good of man and bad 
ideas can gain such currency that the dignity of man is imperilled on a world-wide scale. 

Certainly there should be a generally accepted ‘‘ common moral territory” the violation 
of which is an offence, a danger to national and international morality and, therefore, peace. 
Certain it is that a nation’s school system should teach its graduates to recognize this in- 
trusion. Certain it is that aétual pornography must be branded as morally evil. Certain it is 
that plain vulgarity is a violation of good taste but may not be immoral. However, there are 
many ideas which f2!! into neither of the above categories, which are so essentially damaging 
to the moral health of the nation and of the world, that to permit them to go unchallenged is 
as evil in itself as is the rigid censorship of any totalitarian State. 

It is true that some Standards should be set up for the benefit of reviewers and others so 
that they can learn the truth—the truth that will keep us free ! 

Let us remember that libraries have made and will continue to make great contributions 
toward the direction of people’s minds to greater horizons, to the general welfare, to greater 
degrees of inspiration and accomplishment. The contents of books—the ideas in books- 
influence people. A great library, like a great mind, must be carefully nourished. Evil ideas 
are like weeds in a garden-—they Stifle good ideas. A library full of the books of false thinkers 
cannot help civilization pr« ress to a better world of w ide-spread freedom, of beauty, of good- 
ness, of truth. 

The time has come for all those librarians who are honestly concerned about the contents 
of libraries to examine their colleétions and their consciences. Can it be possible that some of 
these librarians who are rending their shirts and filling the air with their cries about cens« wrship 
have been judging the value of books by the out-moded yardstick of so-called * liberal ” 19th 
century thinking and that the forthcoming revival of sound objective principles of moral 
thinking will find their colleétions have been “ pruned” of many worthy books ? Would 
this point the finger of guilt at their own censorship of books over a period of too many years ? 
Let him who is without guilt cast the first stone. 


Library Handicap in Scotland 
The Scottish Library Association: Notes from the Annual Meeting. 


Tue disabilities under which Scottish libraries suffer as compared with those in England and 
Wales were discussed by speakers at the Annual Conference of the Scottish Library \ssociation 
held in the City Chambers, Glasgow, in April, at the invitation of Glasgow Corporation, who 
were the hosts during the day. The Association got a good welcome from the Lord Provost, 
Mr. James Welsh, who spoke in high terms of the importance of the library in the community. 
In his Presidential Address, Mr. W. E. C. Cotton (Librarian to the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees) dealt with the difficulties of the Scottish library service under the present legislation, 
and suggested the need of a new library survey of the Scottish field, the appointment of a 
full-time travelling officer to advise library authorities requiring direétion, and the need for 
fresh legislation to remedy disabilities. He said emphatically that Scottish library legislation 
is many years behind that of England and Wales. He was followed by Mr. William Power who 
said that it was disappointing that Scotland should lag behind England and some other 
countries in a matter which vitally concerned a nation so peculiarly dependent on the 
intellectual calibre and equipment of her sons and daughters. The lag was the more curious 
when one recalled that Carlyle took the initial step in the founding of the London Library, 
and that Carnegie was the first industrial millionaire in the world to devote a large part of his 
fortune to the founding of libraries. The need for a new Public Libraries A@ was further 
Stressed by Mr. William Stewart, the Hon. Secretary, who submitted a report covering work 
done. The President said that a Public Relations Committee had recently been formed to take 
up the whole subjeét, with Mr. R. D. Macleod as chairman. Approaches have already been 
made to.a number of Scottish representatives at Westminster, and the case was to be put before 
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them by a deputation consisting of himself, Mr. Stewart, and Mr. Macleod. They had the best 
ishes of the Rt. Hon. Thomas Johnston, Secretary of State for Scotland, who had promised 


his help in promoting agreed-upon legislation. The ¢ onference decided to make representa 
ons to the Council of the Library Association as regards the new education proposals. The 

irk of the Union Catalogue Committee was reported upon by Mr. Ogilvie (Lanarkshire). 
The Conference was generally voted one of the most successful held in recent years. 


Representatives were present from every quarter of the country, and the average attendance 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTI 

\ librarian recently showed me a letter from a professional man complaining that he 
had actually had to ask at the library counter for a well-known Leftist weekly review. This 
he regarded as extraordinary : was it an error or an attempt by a Tory-minded Council to 
uppress opinion ? [t was, of course, neither; it was the result of the pitiful faét that when 
placed upon public tables the review was invariably stolen. But see 

fHE SUGGESTION IN THE QUESTION. 
Our readers are so accustomed to absolute freedom of use that they actually resent having to 
ake a simple verbal request for what they want. That is either the glory or the failure of open 

iccess, according to the point of view. [ don’t know how many times we have discussed this 
O.A. question; their number during the thirty years of our correspondence must be legion 
but, nevertheless, | wish you would turn yout powerful an l expert nced mind to it once more. 
You are one of Its pioneers; so was I; but in this war-time | have to recognize some 
unpleasant faéts. We are losing books. The Police have returned several in the last few days 
ind from varying directions. No open library can take stock now idays, and finish the job, 
without closing the Library. I recall that you were wont to advocate the thorough checking 
each year of one class but | doubt if today one could complete that with such Staff as remains 
to us and the present rush of readers. So, few of any of us know exactly where our stock 
Stands. Do you 

[ imagine, however, that while our losses cause us concern, even some alarm, they are 
not enough to panic about. The pleasures and potencies of open access we both appreciate 
e serious reader, who is uncertain about the book he wants, it has no rival as a method ; 
for the browser it makes a library a garden of perpetual delights and surprises. The ordinary 
reader, who has no particular bent, or who (to quote Jast) ‘* never by any chance reads anything 
that is worth reading,” is rarely led by a large selection of books open! arrayed to give any 

At to his choice. That is the greatest failure of all, isn’t it 2? because it was a main argument 
for open access; that, not having a clear purpose, out readers would see good books before 
hem and, in time, prefer them to those not so good. They may, very occasionally ; as a 
eneral habit they don’t. This giving thought to what is to be read appears to me to be the one 
practice we should induce in readers. In the ever-increasing welter of books the finding of a 
ruiding perspective is a necessity for literary salvation, Our old antagonists they were 


at ! houted that to loose general readers amongst the shelves of a large library was to 
ubmit them to mental bewilderment and muddlement. It was a conscious exaggeration but 


} | ] 


ad more truth in It, ipparently, that we ever allowed ourselves to 


h. What our readers 


idmit. [I say, apparently, because [ feel that this is not the whole trut 


LAZINESS 
ind this unpleasant quality is induced by open access. In a world where time is precious and 
he lyf so short. the craft lone to learni 
always puzzles a id librarian that folk should be so reckless in the expenditure of their 
brains. One must relax but must the choicc if every book be the result of the tortuitous 
congregation of a library’s shelves ? For we observe, Zenodotus, that our readers nearly 


1 


ilways take the things under their noses and, lest they should tax that simple exercise of choice 


too far, prefer to examine the books just returned by other readers. And owr contribution to 


this high endeavour is to provide ample shelving and space at our counters where they can 
lo this Mhis is modern librarianship ; or, is it? Perhaps I concern myself unduly and am 
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haunted by an impossible ideal—to make a community conscious of literature. Mat Arnold 
should have scotched that ideal for me for the years only prove more and more that the 
philistine exists in thousands and the lovers of sweetness and light, in books, must always be 
only a fraction of the community. But, even as we must keep on trying to salvage the hopeless 
and depraved, however low they sink, as the noble Salvation Army does still, so we must 
never acquiesce in the notion that the average man and woman cannot be converted to real 
reading. We must keep on trying; that, it seems to me, is the real justification for good 
children’s libraries (in spite of your smack at them which is an ingenious half-statement, very 
useful and admonitory [ admit !), library lectures, book-display and reading lists—as well as 
the readers’ adviser when we can afford to pay anyone with qualifications that deserve that 
pretentious label. 
We have come, therefore, definitely to a time when we should 
CONSIDER WHAT WE STAND FOR. 

I see the Editor of tHe Lisrary Wor ip contracts that into “ to supply the seeds of readers, 
not necessarily their wants.” That is elementary. What we want somehow to do is to impress 
upon every reader the extent, continuity and interest of literature ; at the outset, and to tell 
him frankly that he is wasting much of his reading time if he does not plan the use of it ; and 
that he can only do this, unless he is already a trained reader, by making the consulting of 
catalogues and bibliographies a habit. To inveigle against O.A. at this time is not likely to 
lead anywhere much; when readers have enjoyed such privileges as they now do, they may 
not value them much, but they might howl lamentably if they were withdrawn. What we 


seem to lack is COMMON DISCIPLINE. 

We have instilled into our staffs the (frankly pernicious) doétrine that the customer is always 
right; that it is our job to attraét and not to repel readers. In actual fact our business is to 
colleét, conserve and serve to readers a publicly-owned commodity which they must 
respect and treat with care. The careless way in which the Staffs of late years have acquiesced 
in the ill-treatment of books, both by themselves and by readers, and the reluctance to insist on the 
regulations made for the common good because they fear to be temporarily unpopular, are 
factors to be changed. This is not merely a war-time problem, although the war has accentuated 
it; it was there before. Were the rules enforced, the result would not be unpopularity, except 
amongst those who in any case are not a benefit to and do not benefit from the library, but that 
respect for a well-managed concern which the law-abiding Britisher always feels. | recall, as a 
proof, the serious way in which Dr. Savage insisted upon payment for damage to books. [am 
told its first effeét was to drive away readers who resented the discipline. But they came back 
again and matters thereafter were different. | wish we had now a few such men. 

This QUESTION OF THEF! 
is also a matter for real concern, We used to assert that the culprits were a microscopic fraction 
of our readers. | am by no means sure now. Necessity makes inventors and, at the same time, 
shortages make thieves. It is because the Ministry of Supply issues so little paper tor 
periodicals that publishers supply so few copies and the difficulty the reader has in getting 
copies leads him to regard the library copies as lawful prey. Similarly with books ; some 
people seem to regard books as things not gov erned by the laws of property. Look through 
your own bookshelves and, with your hand on your heart, assert that all the books there are 
your own. If you can’t, what inference may we draw ? Those who control college libraries 
know how many books are not returned by borrowers ; in one famous college the principal 
produces a list of them at the close of each session with the note that if they are not returned 
by a certain date every member of the appropriate ‘* school ” will receive a bill for a propor- 
tionate part of the cost. This ts effective. So, I dare to say, public library books are returned 
so regularly and exhaustively only because we have powers to insist upon it and, unless we are 
fools indifferent to our duty, exercise them. If periodicals disappear trom our reading rooms, 
it is not only right, it is desirable, too, to keep them off public tables and racks. 
| could say more on such subjeéts but will refrain. 
Vale ! 
\mMEL-ANU. 


le do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of * LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS,” — 
[:ditor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 
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Obituary 


Lewis GEORGE CORNER, 1886-1945. 

It is forty years since, with field glass and 
notebook, Corner and I pursued “ Richard 
Jefferies’ ” Studies 
' Ry cliff and chine, and hollow-nestling wood 

Ll hrilled with the poignant savour of the sea 
when we were library assistants at Bourne- 
mouth. [In that lovely town of quict and great 
pinewoods—now so changed that were [| set 
down a mile from the centre | should not 
know where | was—we had watched the 
library service grow, with colleagues who are 
now well-known, from a collection of 7,00 
volumes ina long narrow shop to an approacl 
to the fine system of today. Corner never 
aspired to other towns ; his devotion for 
forty-five years was to his own and as deputy- 
librarian he remained the friend of scores of us 
who saw in him the, as we thought, abiding 
link with a happy, if rather penurious, youth. 
He knew his job and was, outside it, a really 
rood sportsman, his cricket reaching in one 
match actual bowling tor Hampshire County. 
\s a soldier, in 1914-18, he served in the 
R.F.A. in France, Salonika and Palestine, and 
in this war he was an original member of the 
Home Guard and of the Light Rescue Service, 
which has had some real work to do down 
there. It was a delight to drop in to see him 
whenever we went “home,” so it is only 
natural that | should try to pay him this poor 
tribute ; but perhaps a man could not desire a 
better, more telling epitaph than the simple 
words of his Chief to me—"** 1 don’t know how 
| shall get on without this good man.” 


W.C.B.S. 


Topicalities 
Edited by M. ELuis 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 

We all need to know more about Russia, 
as that great country needs to know more 
about our ways of living. To assist this mutual 
understanding, the British Council has been 
sent a selection of books published in the 
U.S.S.R. in exchange for a colleétion of English 
books. A pleasing and well-produced cata- 
logue of these Russian books (together with 
one of some recent books on Russia published 
here) has been made by the British Council and 
s being sent round with the books themselves 
to various public libraries in the country. 
CARDIFF, where the exhibition was shown 
during the early part of April, sends a copy of 





the catalogue, with a list of the books Cardiff 
itself possesses on Russia. This includes a 
good seleétion of modern Soviet fiction in 
translation. CASTLEFORD sends an ex- 
ceedingly useful Readers’ Guide, which clearly 
explains conditions of borrowing, the Dewey 
system, and includes plans of the library and 
the arrangement of books. It is handy and 
pleasant to look at and would certainly en- 
courage prospective borrowers to use the local 
library service. HALIFAX sends its usual 
Readers’ Guide, and a list of books on our other 
great ally—‘ Introducing the United States.” 
ISLINGTON gives notes on the various up- 
to-date pamphlets included in_ its reference 
Stock. KENT COUNTY  LIBRARY’S 
Quarterly Book List (Winter 1944-45) is a clear, 
well-produced list of additions with notes on 
the excellent service provided. KILMAR- 
NOCK Public Library celebrated its Jubilee 
in February. A new building is badly needed, 
but the Library has been doing good work in 
spite of its difficulties. KING’S LYNN’S 
Readers’ Quarterly is not as attractive or well- 
arranged as some other libraries’ produétions, 
but it has interesting. notes on an Elizabethan 
historian of note, Sir H. Spelman, a Norfolk 
man. LIVERPOOL has issued a leaflet on its 
library service, and has opened two new lend- 
ing libraries recently. LUTON sends an inter- 
esting report on its School Libraries Service ; 
books are sent to local schools to form either 
School Libraries (with a periodical change of 
Stock) or small loan colleétions. This involves 
some duplication and additional expense, as 
the usual children’s library service is main 
tained at the Central Library and Branch 
Libraries, but the experiment is found to be 
NORWICH sends a Readers’ 
under 


worth while. 
Guide for January-March, arranged 
Dewey headings and well annotated. The 
Scottish Library Association has held its 
annual conference in Glasgow, and has dis- 
cussed new legislation for public libraries in 
Scotland, and the new examination syllabus 
of the Library Association. SWINTON AND 
PENDLEBURY’S Bulletins for March and 
April have stimulating editorials on Public 
Service and the Censorship of Books. 
TOTTENHAM’S Notes and News for March 
is clearly printed and pleasantly arranged 
under attractive headings. Two exhibitions- 

of Indian Art (organised by the Vi¢toria and 
Albert Museum and C.E.M.A.) and of ‘* The 
Golden Age of English Architeéture ” (photo 
graphs arranged by the Georgian Group) are 
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being held at BRIGHTON Public Art Gallery. 
To end, as we began, with a mention of the 
British Council 


UL niversities 


SIX professors from Belgian 


are now over here as guests of the 


Council, meeting British scientists and othet 


representative people, and ire touring London 


and the pt Librarians who would like 


vinces, 
such should 
local British Council 


to get in touch with visitors 
communicate with thet 


othces. 
Library Reports 


By Hersperr C. SAWTELLI 


Bermondsey Public Librarie: 


Barn.—Victoria Art Gallery and Municipal 
Library. Report for year ending 318t 
December, 1944. Director, Reginald W. M. 
Wright. Population (est. 1944, 75, 


Stock Lending, 


\dditions, 3,078. With 


Rate, 3c. 
Re ference, 78.450. 


$9,809 ; 


drawals, 111. Issues: Lending, 382,163; 
Children’s Library $9,664 Reterence, 
112,693 ; Schools, 11,057. Borrowers’ 
Tickets in use 15,599. 
During the vear here reviewed substantial progress 
cl rted in all departments cde pite shortage of trained 
tafl and dithculties of accommodation. Gratification is 
expressed at the continued upward trend of book 
circulat und emphasises the fact that the library is 
ly be recounised as an important factor in the 
yhere of local culture. There was an increase of over 
he numbx # revistered readers using the 
endit brar tron vnicn 14,§03 orc DOOKS Were 
ed tha the pre ear. In the use of Fiction it 
is bee ted that there is a growing demand for the 
ork t Standard English authors. Child borrowers 
have « ! ed to Like ‘A t the Children’s Library in 
ever-inecreasin bers, and the year’s issue total is 
wl ibove that of 194 It \rt Gallery more than 
uintained its popularit ind the 14 Art Exhibitions 
held there tracted 72,846 visitor 


Devon County Library. 19th Annual Report, 


1943-1944. County Librarian, E. |. Crombe. 

\ ca rt itistact 4 ice durin whicl 

¢ facilities were we widel ed than ever before 

va hadowed by the sudden deat! t the Count 
Librarian, Mr. (¢ Manchest Since 1933 Mr 
Nlancheste vl cf tf rile ] t 4 ( 1 l prar ™ \ ce 
ind to ni more any OMe CISC t owes S SUCCESS 
ind developme luri he past twe cars The 
( nittee mac 1 er dl the reat apprec rt 
Mr Manchester enthust i service to he 
Libra The ¢ Librat ow embraces 2 irban 
branct i s and ys4o distributit ce rr ? ral 
irca Special wartime needs were catered tor by the 
ot a number of centres exclusively tor the use of 

embers ot H.M. Forces, the Woman's Land Arn und 

= 4 3 t Sp s 4 TUM ce ‘ t Lhe DOOK 
Sto \ yitals 285.005 umes, a crease Of 17,0760 
29 wdditions were ric d lw tne ca und 12,226 
boo! vere W draw Cire ition reached a new high 
cve { i total OF 2 2.777 W cr s ret Increase { 
5, S96 ver tine re car These ure ire ot 
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worthy when it is taken into consideration that no new 
branch was opened; many hundreds of evacuee 
borrowers returned to their homes; and six centres 
were subject to enforced closure for military reasons. 
13,796 books were lent to readers through the postal 
Ihe Library serves a population of approxi- 
mately 368, rhe Committee place on record their 
great appreciation of the services of the local Librarians, 


‘a . ‘ 
Book Selection Guide 

A Descriptive List of Books 

of Interest to Librarians 

PROFESSIONAL 
CATALOGERS’ CLASSIFIERS’ YEARBOOK. 
No. 11. Compiled by The Division of 
Cataloging and Classification of the American 
Library Portrait. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1945. $2. 
The appearance ot No. Eleven is im 


Yearbook 
the place of the Quarterly 


service 


AND 


\ssociation. 


‘ « arbe rok 


portant because it is the first issued since 


1941, and it 
the idea of which was abandoned in 1943 


Journal 
These papers, 


takes 


delivered at the Milwaukee Conterence in 1942, have 


not been made available to the profession until now, 
value 
Ihree of the 
ress catalovuing 
another takes colleee library 


province, while R. B. Downs dis 


ecurriny problems in 


but it is hoped that they have lost none of theit 


account of this delay. 


Library of Con 


ind interest on 
articles treat of the 
problems and services 


catalog 





cusses Universit 


some 


loguing administration 


Rao (K. Nagaraja, Al.4., B.L.) Bibliography 
of Indian Culture and its preparation. Fore- 
word by Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha. Library 
in India Series. 2. The Modern Librarian. 
Lahore, India Punjab Library Association. 


Ile re We have oft bibliovr phy 


cata- 


i comparative Study 


India and the Kuropean Countries The author 


as the science of systematic descrip 
and 


deti ws biblio rt phy 
tion and information 


ot classification of knowledge. 


history of books recorded 


according to a scheme 
Che booklet is not in itself a bibliography, but is a plea 
tor the compilation of such works dealing in the main 


with Indian subjects, especially of Indian culturc 
GENERAL 
\NvbERSON (D. S., Bucl.Homs.) Australia. 
Foreword by Vincent Harlow, M.A., D.Litt. 
Illus. and Pictorial Charts, by Margaret 
Carney. Nelson. 1s. od. net. 
\ simple survey ot the history, resources and other 
\uStralia, is given in this 


The aboriginal 


features of natural interest in 
olume of Nelson's inexpensive series. 


inhabitants and wild animals resemble tvpes found else- 


is tossils } 


where umous men who helped to open up 
the country to tne \\ hite man Are mentioned nan out 
line of colonising and settlement The tuture is fore- 


invited to cultivate a greater 
awareness of its possibilities 


shadowed and the reader is 
There are questions tor 
of suggested books is given. 


, 
turther enquiry and a list 


Baume (Eric) Five Graves at Nijmegen. Bats- 


ford. 2s. 6d. net. 
In a muddied and desolate part of Holland an old 
Franciscan triar to sa 


has come the last prayers over 





O new 


yacuce 
entres 
asons., 
postal 
prox! 
| their 


irians, 


rican 


. r 
rava, 


scrip 
ation 
cdve. 
1 plea 
main 


ats- 


1 old 


over 


become an exhaustive 


hensive monument to an 
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the graves of five British Guardsmen. Their comrades 
gather round while he mumbles devoutly in a foreign 


tongue. A few flowers are brought by a peasant woman, 





and the vicious hammering of distant guns goes on un- 
headed The ceremony over, the Franciscan has a 
friendly talk with the men. He tackles their fears and 
attempts to give them something of his faith without 
disturbing their creed which in most cases is different 
from his rh 


which conneéts them with headquarters has been cut 


ec men KNOW that the main supply line 


but when news comes through that the road is open 


again they feel that the nave recei 
companionship with their dead companions near whose 


graves they were ten porarily 


GREEN (Brig.-General A. F. U., 
D.S.O., ef Questions 

< 
Rifle Shooting. [llus. Jordan. 2s. 6d. net. 
\ booklet in the ‘‘ Questions Answered ”’ Series 
which those practising the various subjects should 


ved and borne truc 


marc med 


C.M.G.., 


Answered about 


always carry in their pocket. The author's objeét is to 
tell everybody, regardless of sex and age, how to be 
come a proficient rifleman or woman. Seeing that it is 
ndisputably the duty of Britons to serve their country 
and that military training may become compulsory in 
the hope of achieving national security, this may be a 
wraiseworthy aim; at the same time the thought of 
teaching everyone to be as near a crack-shot as his 
capabilities allow, pictures some frightfulness in the 
However, the author quotes Bishop Hugh 
Latimer in defence of his suggestion and the way he has 


future. 


carried out his scheme of answering every possible 
question that may arise is very helpful. 


LEONARDO (Richard A., M.D., CA. M., Fu.C.S.) 


Illus. Bibliography. 
I robe n Press, New 


History of Surgery. 


\ddenda and Index. 
York. $7.5 
Dr. Leonardo claims that his wor s a history ot 
surgery seen as a chronological whole from the primitive 
trepanners to the wizards of the twentieth century 


\lready he is m volume whicl 





preparing a co 
will be more Strictly biographical in character arranged 
diétionary Style. Dr. Leonardo devotes much space 

he modern 


extends to more than fifty 


the volume before us to the 


His bibliograp} 


level ypments of 


pages and a hundred plates form a very important 

vrical addition to this ambitious work It any 
criticism might be made of the arrangement it is perhaps 
that Dr. Leonardo in his great enthusiasm for his 


subject has chosen almost too large a canvas for a one 


e book, but i ist be regarded as a fault on the 
side. 


More (Louts Trenchard) The Lite and Works 
t The Honourable Robert Boyle. Portrait. 





\ppendix. Notes and Index. Oxtord 
University Press. 21s. od. net 

Robert Boyle’s works are of greater interest than 

s r ? but t it is NOt to Say that the book betore 

s should be dismissed as in any way superfluous. Far 

| + a mastet exposition of a great scientist s 

nd work. Ina anner of speaking the ume is a 

tt compant t i vuthor’s Biography of 

i Newton ! t Dr Fulton s comprene « 

rapl ot B Ie vor could be issued tn 

for a ul accompan volume it would 


vell-documented and compre 


outstanding British Scientist. 








Osporn (Albert S., D.Sc.) Questioned Docu- 
ment Problems. The Discovery and Proof of 
The Faéts. Revised and Edited by A. D. 
Osborn. Introduction by Dean Roscoe 
Pound. Portraits. Bibliography and Index. 
New York, Boyd Printing Company, 1944. 

Crime does not pay—the less so today with the 
many scientic developments which speed up the dis- 

Since 1910 the 


covery and capture of the criminal. 
proving of the authorship of certain writings connected 
with any given crime has become more and more im 


portant in bringing the criminal to justice, and the 
scientific methods of testing have become more exact. 
From that date this important work dealing with the 
problems which arise during identification has been 
several times revised and brought up to date, and in the 
volume before us we have the latest findings on the 
Some of the most interesting chapters deal 
with the Proteétion and Cleaning of Documents, Docu 
ments and Ultra-Violet Rays, Forgery on a Type- 
Handwriting, Anonymous 
worthy of the closest 


subject 


Identitication of 
Letters, | but the work ts 
Study, the illustrative matter is adequate and there is a 
Che author is the great expert on 


writer, 


short bibliograp! 

the subject 

Pickarp (R. Fortescue) Time, Number and 
The Atom. Williams and Norgate. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

It is Strange that no famous philosopher, except 
Pythagoras, has tound an important place in his system 
for so universal an entity as Number,” says the author in 
his first chapter. He continues to demonstrate the in 
tricate but constant and definite pattern which runs 


through atomic weights and atomic numbers lhe 


significance of the patterns is that they offer a clue to the 
nethod of evolution of the elements. Out of a yvreat 
deal of evidence the author presents only the most 
Significant tacts The outstanding conclusions he places 
before us are (1) the clear numerical conneétion be 
tween the chief patterns running through the weights ; 
2) the relation between atomic weights and atomic 
numbers 3) the way it fits in with Meitner’s theory of 


nuc le ur Structure, 





REHBERGER (George E., A.B., M.D.) Quick 
Reference Book for Medicine and Surgery. 
\ Clinical, Diagnostic, and Therapeutic 
Digest of General Medicine, Surgery, and 
the Specialties, Compiled Systematically 
from Modern Literature. Illus. Pharma- 
cologic Index and Index of Subjeét Head- 


ings. 12th Edition, Lippincott. gos. od. 


net. 
\ Standard work of this description which has 


reached its twelfth edition since its inception in 192 


requires no further recommendation than its own im 
portance and insistence. At the same time so many 
new discoveries and developments have occurred in 
the field of 


changes in 


edicine, that it is essential to note the 
this comprehensive encyclopaedia. ‘They 
occur on practically every page and drastic revisions 
have been found necessary in the field of chemo 
therapy, shock treatment, burns, deficiency 
and nutrition—or the lack of it, which has become so 
serious and wide-spread during the prolonged world 
war. Some sections have been entirely rewritten, others 


disease Ss 
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caretully revised, so that the volume under considera- 
tion, with its many additional colour plates and its 
handy indexed thumb-holes becomes a completely 
up-to-date and in every way reliable text book for 
medical Student, medical practitioner and, in its less 
technical aspects, even tor those not et connected 
professionally with the taculty 


FICTION 
BotstreR (David) Roll on my Twelve. Short 


Stories of the Royal Navy and a Glossary of 


Naval slang terms. Illus. Sylvan Press. 


8s. 6d. net. 

These Storics of the Royal Navy take their tit 
from the twelve vears for which the men sign on. When 
they are especially fed up, they are in the habit of ex 
claiming “ Roll on my ‘I welve " as anvone clse might 
who had that number of vears to work through in 


aureement, The stringency of Naval lite and discipline 


is amply recounted in the free and casy Style of the 
Stories. Piétures of the sailor are given both on and off 
duty, mostly from the lower deck point of view, but his 


senior officers are not left out of the pictures. There is 
plenty of humour but it often hides a scrious tang, 
produét of the dangers of the sea and wartare which 
are present to the minds of the men concerned, 

JAMESON (Storm) The Journal ot Mary Hervey 


Russell. Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 
When faced with the ordeal of a quarrel with a 
powertul member ofa committec the Writer of these 
memoirs invoked the shades of her mother Sylvia 


Russell and the latter's mother, Mary Hervey. “ Shades’ 
~ perhaps the wot jutle for even Mary Hervey Russell 
vho has described so many of her thoughts and 
emotions in this volume is an clusive pers mnality Is 
she, or is she not, the well-known author who has so 


ably portraved her innermost consciousness 2 But with 
this the reader has really nothing to do. He or she may 


take this entertaining Journal as a welding of personal 


experience and imaginary musings and as such will 
thoroughly enjoy the result without too much time lost 
in comecture as to its origin Miss Storm lameson’'s 


work is at least a living document 
JUVENILE 
EnrwistLe (Mary) Stories of the Boy Jesus. 
For Teachers and Parents. Illus. Religious 
Education Press. 5s. od. net. 

Teachers and Parents who wish to give their 
children a living appreciation of the Boy Jesus may be 
at a loss to know where to begin. Mary Entwistle vives 
helpful notes based on the life and conditions ot the 
Holy Land. Word pictures and illustrations of the dress, 
homes and the workshop, provide something the 
children can remember. Suggestions for drawings and 
model-making offer tangible amusement Children 
should enjoy making these simple and unfamiliar things. 
Bible references and parables vive a rich setting to 
details of the everyday lite with which Jesus was familiar 
lhe knowledye imparted in this pi¢turesque way should 
form a vivid background for intelligent devotion 
GLYNNE JONES (William) Brecon Adventure. 

\ story of Boys. Coloured frontis. Lutter- 
worth, 45. od. net. 

Peter Randall is sent to Brecon in South Wales 
is an evacuee. He Stays with very friendly people who 
have a son, Pat Reynolds, of about his own ave. Adven 


heivhtens the colour of the Story, and the boys 


ture 
play an exciting part in the untolding ot the mystery. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 

PHILOSOPHICAL LispRARY OF NEW York. 
Books of Lasting Value. 1945. Science-Art- 
Religion. 

Witpinc (Norman W., Chief Library Clerk, 
House of 4 OMMIONS ) Books about Parliament, 
With an Introduction by Cmdr. Stephen 
King-Hall, M.P. The Hansard Society. 
Is. od. net. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
\.A.L. BULLETIN, February, 1945, March, 1945 

\MERICAN SERB, February, 1945. rHi 

LIBRARIAN, April, 1945 rHE LIBRARY ASSIST 

ANT, Vol. 38, No. 2, March-April, 1945.-THI 

LIBRARY \SSOCIA\TION RECORD, April, 1945. 

LIBRARY INTER-LOAN, N.Z. Library Association, 

1944 LIBRARY JOURNAL, February 1, February 

15, March 1, March 15, 1t945.—MORE BOOKS, 

Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, March, 1945 

NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, January-February, 

1945 VORS BULLETIN, No. 4-5, 1944 WILSON 

LIBRARY BULLETIN, February, 1945 


The Library Association 


LONDON AND Home Counriks BRANCH. 
REFERENCE GrovupP. 

\ Group member has received a request for a 
list of books or articles on ‘ Plagiarism in 
Music,” and although a very extensive search 
has been made, no trace can be found of sucha 
list. Can any colleague help, please ? As there 
may not be a list of this nature in existence it 
would be greatly appreciated if details of any 
books or articles could be sent to me and a list 
could then be compiled. 

In January last, details were given of requests 
received by a Group member for a develop- 
ment of the Reference Library Service by 
organised co-operation between the Public 
Library and special collections in the possession 
of commercial firms in the distriét. It was felt 
that something of this nature must have already 
been attempted in some other part of the 
country, and we hoped to obtain advice and 
suggestions on this problem. However, no 
replies have been received, so we conclude that 
no other Library has had a request of this 
nature. 

Occast mally 
assistance in translating letters in a foreign 
language. Are there any Reference Assistants 
with a knowledge of a foreign language, who 
would be prepared to translate such letters, if 


requests are received for 


the Library receiving the request considered 

the need to be really genuine ? 

Central Library, H. V. 
East Ham, E.6. 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial = 


FiGHTING has indeed ceased in Europe and our gratitude, especially in London and its 
adjacencies, is profound. It is shared by all, of course. War is by no means over and that and 
the drearier contentions of politics for a month or two, or it may be for years, are likely to aét 
as a brake on many schemes. It i§ true a substantial Education Ad has been achieved during 
the war but such peace as we have achieved finds none of the great social schemes, other than 
this, anywhere but in the realm of talk. Older men may well be cynical and more may be 
sceptical ; so, it becomes those who believe a better world is possible to be aware. Hardly a 
town or county is without a scheme of development of sorts, ranging from entirely new, and 
always enlarged, central libraries to extended branch schemes. The cold faét is that only in a 
few cases, if in any, will any building of libraries be permitted yet. That does not mean that 
scheming is a vain occupation. Librarians realize as other men do that housing needs will 
overwhelm building resources for a few years and that schools, which are disastrously 
inadequate to permit the full implementing of the A& of 1944, and hospitals, will be preferred 
to us. Librarians, however, must be opportunists, too ; they will lose nothing by readiness to 
seize chances. Let us take what we can get ; if, in the many newly-planned residential centres, 
satellite towns, or other communities, no elaborate library accommodation is possible, let us 
reflect that what really matters are a book service and a centre of information, which do not 
require elaborate buildings, only good librarianship. Then, when the needs of the area are 
known, an appropriate building may be provided. And, as Mr. Berwick Sayers has suggested, 
much more temporary buildings than have been erected in late years should be used ; we have 
too many “ good buildings ” which are obsolescent—to say the least. It can be assumed now 
that readers do not need so much inducement to use public libraries as they did formerly, 
although some do and it is well to insist that temporary buildings are not necessarily 





unattractive inside or outside. 
* * * ss OK * 

The “arrangements made by the Government for the re-allocation of man-power ” 
which, in short, means the return of serving men to civil life, are so severe that we cannot yet 
envisage the return of any large numbers of our trained staffs. The sole criterion, we are told, 
must be the national interest and we have no quarrel with that. It means that key men must 
come first. Librarians have not been regarded as such in the past. So, we may assume, most 
librarians will have to wait until their number is reached. As double figures will not be 
reached until mid-August is it rather problematical when those in the thirties and forties of the 
sequence will be reached. After the last war the pace accelerated rapidly after the first few 
months ; it may do so now, but we had then only the problem of the Anglo-French occupation 
of the Rhineland ; now we have the whole of Europe to hold amongst us and the whole of 
Japan when she is finished. So, uncertainty remains. Meanwhile some local authorities are 
already calling for names of those who are likely to return together with the names of those 
temporary workers who will thereupon be displaced. This, as we suggest, precipitate action 
has caused a great deal of unrest amongst temporary employees which may embarrass many 
libraries. * * * * * * 

The advertising of the Direétorship of the University of London School of Librarianship 
indicates that that School may be resumed in the autumn. As this is to polish the prospective 
direétors of the whole-time schools in technical colleges, the news is welcome. Our doubts 
as to the timeliness of the Library Association’s request to library authorities, that they should 
release assistants now in the Forces for a year to attend such schools, seem to have been 
unfounded. A large number of the authorities, including those of several of the great cities, 


——- 
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have replied approvingly, we understand. If we are correctly informed, this is the best of 
recent moves. * * * * * * 

\s to material conditions, every municipal worker, including the librarian, is receiving a 
bonus. No doubt this will soon be called into debate, either for resolving it into the Staple 
salary or for abolishing it, as bonus, in some way. There will not, we hope, be haste in this, 
Some authorities after the last war managed to consolidate these salaries within a few months, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the Staffs who were caught heavily by the depreciating value 
of the £. No small part of the blame for the relatively small pay of municipal workers lies 
there. This time, however, the staffs are more strongly organized and are, we believe, awake. 
These remarks concern municipal librarians ; we hope the interests of university, institutional 
and other librarians are under scrutiny. 

* 4 * * * * 

The Library Association must be sternly discouraged from formulating scales of salaries 
until the £ finds its true after-war level. The attempts lately made by one of its committees 
have appalled us. Their inadequacy reflects the minds of men who are convinced of their 
utter inferiority in comparison with other municipal professions. Equally bad was the salary 


cale in the McColvin Report from this, the essential, point of view. 
* * * +b * * 
\lready public librarians discuss the hours at which libraries should be open now peace 
here. During hostilities many, probably a majority, closed in the winter at black-out and 


remained open until about seven in the lighter months. [s it necessary or rather, will it serve 
a public need, if they stay open until nine, or even ten, in the evening ? Are shopping hours, 


in which this may to a small but important extent depend, likely to return to the seven or eight 
p.m. closing daily, with Saturdays at ten or later 2? We think not. Should lending libraries adjust 
their times so that they are available for one hour after shops close, for the sake, of course, of 
the shop assistant ? This would be at about seven. Reference libraries are another matter. 
Should they ever close? Obviously they must at some time or other, unless very efficient 
invisible air and Structural cleansing is available and unless staffs are doubled and a specially- 
bred noéturnal librarian is evolved. But what are likely to be the demands of a returned 
population for the opportunities for study that we only can provide Public advantage must 
be the final criterion. ‘ ‘ ‘ * * * 

Phe A.S.L.L.B. journal has addressed its members on the new L.A. Education syllabus 
isking, in effect, what chance the special librarian, with his need for perhaps a degree, 


laboratory knowledge as well as theoretical of his speciality and other particular equipment, 
of obtaining the only recognized library qualifications. The short answer may be that the 


vossession of a degree is already a prior qualification for admission to the London library 
chool for many candidates and that, if a man is made a “‘ librarian” for other than library 
casons, he cannot fairly blame our profession for not providing him readily and cheaply with 
furniture of a real librarian. The notion that because a man Is a specialist, say in plastics, 
he therefore knows the bibliography of plastics and the methods of colleéting, indexing, 
tiling and making available that bibliographic material, is, we suggest, a fallacy. On the other 
hand, there seems small likelihood of many “ special librarians ” taking the L.A. Diploma 
‘ ugh some have done it) and, as the refusal to acknowledge the qualifications and 
experience they do possess may still further alienate a branch of the Library Association’s 
vork which A.S.L.1.B. ought never to have been allowed to occupy, it should be considered 
e modified examination, stamping qualifications for special library work, cannot be 
ranced, ‘ 3 = a 
We share with our American friends congratulations to Carl Milam, who has completed 
wenty-five years as Secretary of the A.L.A. Under his wise and enterprising energy it has 
bec e the vreatest library society and, as a great business, it is direéted with the outstanding 
iccess that only great organizers can achieve. Tributes have been paid in the 4.L.A. 
for April by Dr. Warner Bishop, whose recent contributions on this and on other 
utters have pleased us greatly, and in lhe Library Journal by Dr. Louis R. Wilson. In the 
pace of his othce the membership has increased fourtold and ts now 16,015. One ot the best 
vestments a British librarian can make is A.L.A. membership ; it costs at the most about £1 ; 
a good flow of such members might well be a part of our tribute to Carl Milam—to whom, 
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Club and Library 


By P. Hepworrn, M.A., A.L.A. 

(Sheffield City Libraries ; now serving with H.M. Forces overseas) 
THE Services club in the Middle East ranks at least in importance with the peacetime public 
library at home ; clubs and canteens overseas are homes from home in a sense they cannot 
be to service people granted frequent home leave. The faé of early victory in the West does 
not relegate them to history for the welfare authorities in the Far East will take as their models 
the most successful existing clubs and the armies of occupation may hope to be accompanied 
by a better welfare organisation than is possible anywhere during the fighting war. Have 
such clubs interest for librarians considering post-war reconstruction ? The subject divides 
itself into :— 

(a) The pre-war conception of the library as a community centre. 

(6) War-time developments in the services club, with M.E.F. examples ; 
and 

(c) Should we revive (a) in view of our experience of (4) ? 

(a) is weil and recently dealt with in the late Stanley Jast’s Library and the Community. 
Lectures, readings and similar activities are covered, and it may be added that many libraries 
now use the epidiascope, and the Southfields branch, Leicester, showed 65 films in the winter 
of 1943-4. The Sheffield scheme of instructing school children in the use of reference books 
has recently drawn the attention of the Ministry of Education, but generally our pre-war 
libraries fell far short of being community centres. The various departments might not even 
be in one building and there was no accepted pooling of co-operation with museums and art 
galleries, nor any common interest between (e.g.) the users of the news-room and of the 
commercial library. Outside Liverpool and Manchester there was little special provision for 
music, and while not challenging Jast’s dictum that ‘* the end [in extension work] should be 
always and everywhere the books” it may be of interest to examine the conception of a 
community centre achieved by the people who have temporarily stolen some of our thunder, 
the services’ welfare authorities. 

(6) Great developments have taken place in the services club in the Middle East since 
1941. The early clubs concentrated on the physical needs of the troops; there would be a 
lounge with very battered settees, torn periodicals, dingy linoleum and scratched tables; a 
writing room with desks, but rarely writing paper or ink, billiards possibly, toilets and a cafe. 
Tea, soft drinks, cakes and sandwiches were available, and usually there was a restaurant where 
sausages and mashed, eggs and chips, etc., could be obtained. The ‘* dry” clubs were 
invariably quieter and more comfortable though libraries in those days were usually confined 
to a few shelves of grim looking books. Clubs of this type marked a great advance on the 
“dry” and “ wet” canteens of our fathers’ day, but could not satisfy the needs of a cross 
section of civilians in uniform. Following are some of the main influences which have created 
the newer type of club :- 

(i) The churches. Most denominations and Toc H are represented by the very best 
among the M.E. clubs. Cairo cathedral and its adjacent club have promoted excellent 
choral concerts, including Handel’s Messiah, and the Church Army’s Carlile Club, in 
\lexandria, sponsors many musical a¢tivities. 

(ii) The Army Educational Corps, A.B.C.A., and the R.A.F, Educational Dept. Most 
of their aétivities are conduéted in barracks, but they have a considerable influence in 
Stimulating services’ clubs societies. They are now rivalling the pioneer welfare organisations 

inside camps that are as comfortable as any clubs 


in promoting “* information rooms ” 


without. 
(iii) The British Council. Most modern English books are available for purchase by 


club libraries, inter alia, only through the British Council’s export scheme. Celebrity 
lecturers such as the late Philip Guedalla, Sir Ronald Storrs and Prof. Ifor Evans, have 
spoken in Cairo through the introduétion of the Council. 

(iv) E.N.S.A., which has sponsored most of the Palestine Symphony Orchestra’s 
concerts, and arranged plays with such artistes as Noel Coward and Emlyn W illiams—after 
the foundations had been well laid by the New Vic players and the Cairo Area Dramatic 
Society. Comfortable N.A.A.F.1. corner houses are now at last making an appearance in the 
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M.E.F., but the scope for them there is much smaller than in the C.M.F., where no welfare 
existed before 1943. 

(v) The well-endowed dominion clubs, better financed, cleaner and more comfortable 
than our own, Unfortunately, like the American clubs, these are nearly all now out of 
bounds to British tre LOPS. ; 

(vi) The arrival of ladies in uniform. The barn-like buildings, the cracked cups, the 
visibly-swinging toilet doors, just would not do. The private and aircraftman began to 
demand meals with soup and coffee, a table cloth, flowers and a waiter. 

(vii) Realisation that the different messing Standards associated with rank imply no 
necessary social, cultural or intellectual differences ; there will be many more privates to 
listen to Beethoven than generals. 

The Y.M.C.A. has held dances for some years, and the Ewpvre still has the only forces 
cinema showing general films, but the l’/cfory, with its big services library, was the real 
pioneer in the field of special interests. At any time you will find its rooms and walls crowded 
with signs of multifarious activities—announcements of meetings of the musical society, the 
art group, the photographic group, or their exhibitions. It even publishes its own magazine— 
Orientations—and its dramatic society filled Cairo’s famous Opera House with James Bridie’s 
lobias and the Angel at a time when E.N.S.A. had ventured only variety. Mondi tent, in Cairo’s 
prettiest suburb, the R.A.F.’s Lady Rosalind Tedder’s club, and the Garden Club, \smalia, are 
examples of the newer type of club. These clubs were for other ranks only; Masic for all 
* music and leisure centre for all ranks.” It makes a small 


daringly announced itself as a 
as well as * classical ’ 


differentiated admission charge, includes talks and chess contests 
music in its programmes, employs Cairo’s best restauranteur, and maintains suites of clean 
lounges, a wide range of papers, and the best forces, baths in the city. Alon/gomery House in 
\lexandria, is still more ambitious as a ‘* community centre for all ranks.” There is no general 
admission, but low tees are occasionally charged to the concert hall, where a dance, lecture or 
gramophone recital may be in progress. At a recent complete recording there of Madam 
Butterfly, printed programmes were on sale, and the stage was dimly lighted ; the officer who 
presented the programme prefaced the recordings with notes on the progress of the opera. 
Chere was a 45-minute dinner interval, and you could either patronise the table-d-hote at 
, or perch on one of the stools in a separate buffet. Other ranks resented very much the 
earlier weltare conception that they were invariably coffee and bun patrons, and I suppose 
officers appreciate buffet self-service, as a change from backsheesh-seeking Sudanese waiters. 
The ladies caused this revolution ; a woman’s a woman for a’ that, whether she be pipped, 
Striped or plain. Other amenities of Montgomery House include luxuriant lounges, writing and 
reading rooms, a library, chapel, hairdresser, shops, toilet facilities and meeting rooms for 
Music for all, Montgomery House and the Fleet Club all advertise their weekly 


> 


5 


small groups. 
programmes by handbill and ptess announcement. 

(c) Has all this activity interest to us as post-war librarians ? Towns which have elaborate 
general schemes for civic centres, including new or existing libraries (London, Coventry, 
Manchester, Shethield, Leicester, etc.), have fair freedom of aétion, as have Birmingham, 
Bradtord and Leeds, which by 1939 had completed plans for central libraries. Average 


communities, however, will contemplate no major changes, but alterations, and developments 


of exterior work are not beyond their capacity. Housing will take priority over civic building 
tor a decade, and our public will not regard a Shetheld central library worth the price of two 
nevertheless there is no harm in considering ideas from the overseas services 


Liberators : 
or organised tours, or merely more 


clubs—retreshments, conversation rooms, shops, music 
lectures and discussion groups, better toilet facilities, more co-operation W ith allied amenities. 
We can scarcely provide cafés in libraries, but the tariff of any nearby British Restaurant 


could tind a place alongside the byelaws, especially in future community centres when the 
journey between library and café will entail only a Stroll along a grassy quadrangle, notebooks 
and other belongings being lett in corner or entrance hall. We might be more aware that out 


announcements, and advertise 
Shetheld, making no toilet 
as can be 


lectures have to compete with some dozen cinema 


refreshments" which need only imply coffee and_ biscuits. 
yovision for ordinary readers, provides for leéture audiences, which is as much 
“> would produce all the old news- 


1 


| 
done without creating a nuisance. ** Conversation rooms 


room problems, and the talk there would bear little relation to books, but some concession to 
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the club atmosphere might be made in the lending library—rexine chairs, occasional tabless 
magazines of the Picture Post type, and permission to smoke, in a corner well away from 
bookstacks, would draw many newcomers to the public library. Gramophone recitals, with 
miniature scores and texts on show for privilege issues, should be included in the lecture 
programme—though here, and in the matter of tours, demonstrations and so on, we approach 
the thorny question of co-operation with museums and art galleries. Trevor Thomas, director 
of the Leicester Museum and Art Gallery, in the Journal of the British Institute of Adult Edwation, 
.an auditorium suitable for lectures, equipped for 


writes, ** provide... social amenities . . 
as well as... chambet 


sound films, with a stage and scene loft suitable for Staging plays... 
concerts. Essential provision of a fully equipped kitchen and restaurant, since my experience 
of a snack canteen working under all the difficulties and limitations of war conditions has 
proved that almost more than any other simple factor it has contributed to making the museum 
more human and alive... Provide small and medium sized rooms... to serve the double 
purpose of art display and use for meetings of clubs and societies, women’s institutes, youth 
groups and so on.” Here, then the library and the rest meet on common ground—but we do 
not want to see wasteful competition. Site, personalities, premises, will usually decide who 
should undertake what, assuming full co-operation between the triumvirate. Our concern is 
only that the library shall be represented, preferably by an assistant with books she is prepared 
to issue, either at a lecture of our own, an exhibition in the art gallery, a tableau at the museum. 
Before the war a club to me and to many like me, was either a place where titled people 
‘working men ” bought drinks out of hours. Do not 


posed in their jewels for The Tatler or 
\ little less formality 


let us lose the benefit of our universal familiarity with these cosy places. 
in our outer rooms, and some attention to the needs of the inner man, will make a strong 
appeal to returning servicemen and women only too ready to ridicule rules and regulations 


after years of compulsory discipline. 


Baron Corvo and the Yellow Dwarf 


By R. C. CHurcHiILyt 


‘T am not Mr. Max Beerbohm,” asserted the Yellow Dwarf dogmatically in April, 1896, 
‘ nor Professor Saintsbury, nor Mr. Rider Haggard ; still less, if possible, am I Mrs. Humphry 
Ward; and least of all, sir, yourself...” Writing a Birthday Letter to the Editor of The 
Yellow Book on the occasion of its third anniversary, the jaundiced Dwarf went on to give Henry 
Harland some good advice. ‘‘ Cultivate your discoveries,” he urged, ‘‘ Cultivate that admirable 
Baron Corvo, whose contribution to your seventh volume no pressman noticed and no reader 
skipped ; those exquisitely humorous renderings of an Italian peasant’s saint-lore, which read 
almost as if they had been taken down verbatim from an Italian peasant’s lips...” 

Cultivate that admirable Baron Corvo; cultivate Frederick William Rolfe... Readers 
of the excellent Quest for Corvo by the late A. J. A. Symons will known that this cultivation 
was precisely what the Baron needed so much, and partly through his own suspicious nature 
never properly attained. He remained un-cultivated, so to speak, to the end of his bitter, 
frustrated life—until that day in Oétober, 1913, when, as Symons puts it, ‘‘ death superseded 
Mr. Justin as Fr. Rolfe’s last benefaétor.”” The Yellow Dwarf had no notion, it seems, that 
Baron Corvo wasn’t just another of Henry Harland’s bright young things, that he was in fact 
‘the bafHed, exposed, threadbare Baron” of Symons’ imaginative biography, ‘* with his 
dismal record of unsuccessful painting, priesthood and photography, his kinks of quarrel- 
someness and sexual feeling ... He was nearly forty... No rolling stone ever gathered less 
moss...” Yet the Dwarf was correét enough in pointing to Rolfe’s chief merit as a literary 
artist, a merit which impresses those of us who are not in the least impressed by the Pater- 
nostrum prose or the word-coinage or the dubious delighting in some aspects of the Italian 
Renaissance. However much we may dislike the precious homo sexuality of the stories which 
Corvo contributed to The Yellow Book, we are bound to admit the justice of the Dwarf’s 
comment, that when Toto himself is speaking it is ‘* almost ” as if the words “ had been taken 
down verbatim from an Italian peasant’s lips.” 

\ similar gift of recording convincing talk saves also Don Tarquinio and Hadrian th 
Seventh from being just fantastic romances in carefully mannered prose. Particularly is this 
true of Hadrian, Rolfe’s finest achievement, Don Tarquinio is, except literally, a bit thick. It is 
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as well that there is no more of it. But even here the talk is the best part ; [I will not say it is 
convincing, for | have no idea as to the manner in which Cesare Borgia, say, addressed his 
inferiors, but Rolfe has certainly convinced himself and succeeds, in part at any rate, in 
convincing his readers. He was fond of the Borgias; he attempted to whitewash their 
reputation in an exceedingly erudite book ; he was fonder Still of titles and ceremonies, and 
would have been converted to the Catholic Church of the Renaissance rather than to the 
Catholic Church of the Twentieth Century had it been possible. Symons gives no adequate 
reason for Rolfe’s strange combination of devotion to the Church and contempt for individual 
Catholics, but a possible explanation lies in Christopher Dawson’s recent statement that the 
Christendom of the Middle Ages (and of the Catholic Renaissance ?) represented mainly an 
external conformity to Christian standards, and that to-day we must look forward to a 
Christendom realized by the ‘ power of the spirit.” It is too much to say, obviously, that 
Rolfe’s Christianity was lacking in the spiritual virtues, but having regard to his passion for 
‘ the trappings and the suits ” of the “ inky cloak ” of the past, we can say with some truth 
that it was based a good deal on mere external form and ceremony—too much so, apparently, 
for the Catholic taste of our time, however pleasing it might have been to Pope Alexander 
the Sixth. 

‘One sheds one’s sicknesses in books,” wrote D. H. Lawrence to a friend, ‘‘ repeats 
and presents again one’s emotions, to be master of them...” That may be true of great 
novelists like Flaubert, Conrad, Proust, Myers, Mr. Forster, but | doubt whether it be true of 
Frederick William Rolfe. He certainly shed his sicknesses in his novels, but his emotions no 
less certainly mastered 4im—Hadrian the Seventh particularly being one long day-dream. It is 
amazing that it should be so good, though the stupid and ignorant ‘‘ exposure of Democracy ” 
at the end tends to upset the fine balance created by the first hundred pages, in which the 
mastery of dialogue that the Yellow Dwarf noticed serves to make convincing an absolutely 
incredible story. There can be few writers of any serious pretension who have hated Democracy 
quite so much, and quite so absurdly, as the would-be Father Rolfe. Strange, that a life spent 
in poverty, the sort of life which makes most writers keen admirers of the poor, should serve 
merely to make Rolfe the more convinced that anyone below a Prince of the Blood or a 
Cardinal-Archbishop was unworthy of regard. The English socialists >—‘‘ that aggregation 
of intellectually purblind and covetous dullards.” The Liberal and Labour parties >—‘‘a 
parcel of Bobs and Bens and Bills and Bounders.” And so on. 

Symons was perfeétly right, of course. The story of Baron Corvo /s more remarkable 
than any of Corvo’s remarkable books. But I don’t think Symons was quite the kind of man to 
appreciate to the full the supreme irony of the situation revealed in his extremely original 
bi raphy. There is a curious absence of the ironic sense in his recording of the detective story 
charatter at the end, who helped the biographer to complete his ‘* quest ” in the late "twenties 
the fabulously-rich book-colleétor gentleman, who was something in the Secret Service, whose 
‘favourite author” was Frederick William Rolfe and to whom ‘‘ money was no objeét.” 
“ He was an intimate of many royal: houses,” Symons tells us, ‘ and was, indeed, actively 
engaged in promoting the restoration of several...” He was a man, apparently, after Symons’ 
own heart (besides being after the heart of Mr. Phillips Oppenheim) and there is no doubt 
that Rolfe himself would have approved of him highly. He was just the kind of gent, in fact, 
that Rolfe supposed himself to be in the more expansive moments of his day-dreams—the 
Baron Corvo of Rolfe’s Jekyll-and-Hyde nature. 

But therein lies the irony. Had Rolfe been as successful in life as he hoped to be, or even 
as his merits deserved, it is unlikely that the Oppenheim-gentleman would have been interested 
in him at all. For your book-colleétor is not usually a lover of literature for its own sake ; he 
would rather have a first edition of a third-rate author (particularly if it should happen to 
contain two misprints on page 6 and another on page 15) than any common edition of a 
first-rate one, He is a seeker after rarity, and if Rolfe had been a fairly successful writer, no 
book-collector would have sought him out for years to come. It seems that Rolfe’s very 
misfortune led to his place in English literature, with Hadrian and Symons’ biography—not a 
very high place, perhaps, but one by no means to be sneered at. There could not have been 
anyone with less sympathy for most of what Rolfe stood for than D. H. Lawrence, yet his 
comment on [adrian was this: ** If it is the book of a demon, as Rolfe’s contemporaries said, 
it is the book of a man demon, not of a mere poseur, And if some of it is caviare, at least it 


came out of the belly of a live fish.” 
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Letters on our Affairs 


Dear ASPASIA, 
AUNTY AMONG THE KIDDIES IN CHILDREN’s LIBRARIES. 


Your case is so weak that I feel I must be very gentle with you, even in these times when 
the sexes are on equal terms. Nevertheless I must try the hopeless job of reasoning with a 
woman ! 

Forty or more years ago a member of the Pseudonym Club—whose proceedings were 
exclusively reported in the Lisrary Wortp—gave a talk on ‘‘ Mammycoddle in the Library ’ 
(At the moment, I’m away from books, and can’t give the reference, but it was reported, I 
know.) The Club was rather convivial, and its proceedings were more hilarious than Socrates 
would have approved ; but this ‘* Mammycoddle ” talk was damned, I remember, as being 
too serious and faétual for a dining club. Its subjeét is largely my subjeét to-day. 

War ts WRONG with CHILDREN’s LIBRARIES ? 

No children’s librarian has ever made even a token objeétion to the juvenile books rolled 
from the press before the war, let alone has she or her colleagues attempted to persuade 
publishers to insist upon better books. We parrot each other in arguing that every child should 
have, in education, a cultural background. | shoot up one hand in applauding agreement. 
Then the other hand, impelled by reason, goes up in protest, for T know that more than fifty 
boys and girls out of a hundred silently, doggedly, aétively object to culture, as we understand 
it in our little, narrow, self-centred minds. Just under fifty per cent. of the people in this 
country are non-readers in the sense that books have no part in their lives. They have never 
wanted to read ;_ they can’t be persuaded to read; they never will read books if they live as 
long as Rip Van Winkle. They reject culture. (I’ve said this before, but it’s worth repeating, 
for we must face faéts.) And the majority of those who can be claimed as book readers buy 
and borrow only pastime trash. Why is this so? In part, but only in part, it is because out 
education, from bottom to top, from end to end, is wrongly planned. Our educators (and 
I include among them librarians) don’t stop in their self-centred planning to ask 

War CHILDREN WAN' 

They want to win freedom, as soon as possible, from adult interference, and as far as this 
is good for them—and it is good for them in a greater measure than adults, particularly 
so-called educators, think—they should be allowed freedom. They want to know more about 
the things in which they are interested ; they are nafwra/ learners, and should have the means to 
learn what they want to learn, as far as that learning is injurious neither to themselves nor to 
anyone else. In particular they want to do or make things for themselves, and should be 
encouraged in this independent course to the limits of personal freedom and safety. 

Once admit these wants—and how few adults, particularly our so-called educators, do— 

“ Plac’d at the door of learning, youth to guide, 
We never suffer it to stand too wide.” 
and it will be seen, among other things, that the bookstock for our children’s libraries is 
selected carelessly, uneducatively, in every way badly. All books for girls and boys should 
be chosen by these two rules. 

(1) They should have been written for adults but be readable by children. 

(2) They should have been written for children but be readable by adults. 

Examples of (1) are Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels, Cherry-Garratd, The Worst Journey 
n the World, and Huxley and Andrade, Simple Science. Before the war there were large numbers 
of these books in all classes. (2) includes A/ice in Wonderland, The Jungle Books and Treasure 
Island, and there are more of this type than is generally believed. There would be no difficulty 
titles coming under rules (1) and (2) and, with reasonable duplica- 


in compiling a list of 3,0¢ 
tion, gingerbread need not be bought at all. 

How tro Do AND Makt 
there should be a large class of books, written in simple, lucid 


Besides (1) and (2) 
Only a few books in this 


English, telling children (or adults) how to do or make things. 
class existed before the war, and most of them were rubbish in slovenly language. What tragic 
blunders our educators have committed in attempting to organize practical and technical 
education, Here’s one example. A town of a quarter-million people offers technical education 
in only fifteen per cent. of the crafts followed in that town. The public library in the same town 
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supports the technical school almost exclusively—that is policy—but it has few books on the 
85 per cent. of crafts which aren’t taught in the school ! Those are faéts. Another town, almost as 
large, has many good shops, but shop- window dressing isn’t taught at the local technical 
school, and the local library, which is in good repute, hasn’t a single book on the subject. We 
begin wrongly with the children. Neither in school nor in the public library can children 
satisfy that natural urge to do and make. No children’s librarian, to my knowledge, has ever 
suggested that more good books on doing and making should be published, though the need 
for them is great. O, but technically we’re an advanced people, a critic will reply. Let us not be 
too complacent. As far as we are technically clever we owe it to our universities, to a few 
technical schools in large towns, and much more to bench teaching in factory and workshop, 
and to a strong desire which many young people have to learn for themselves. If our young men 
hadn’t something like a genius for self education | don’t know how we should fare! As far 
as we are clever, I say ; but remember that America can beat us in every practical art. Nearly 


every American boy and girl has the opportunity to learn to do and to make. Hundreds of 


thousands of British boys and girls during this war have had the opportunity of learning 
practical arts and crafts in the navy, army and air force, and haven’t they welcomed it! The 
R.A.F, authorities have proved that young men can acquire high technical abilities in a few 
years’ intensive training. And that’s another point to note: education takes far too long ; 
from sixteen to twenty-five years are spent on formal education, and even sixteen years is a 
large slice out of life. Parents, teachers and librarians organize their work to keep children as 
long as possible in tutelage. They don’t want children to become men and women, or kittens 
to become cats, for much the same reason. In particular education for the work of life begins 
too late and lasts too long. Youth is being sacrificed to reduce competition in the labour 
market. 
Luctp ENGLIsH. 
All books seleéted for children’s libraries should be in good, clear English. The Ministry 


of Education would fulfil its charge more effectively if it insisted upon the better teaching of 


English, and upon more time being spent on this key subject, even if some school frills are 
cut away. The Ministry ought to use its influence strongly and continuously on publishers to 
improve the English in books intended for children. Those who can’t write English can’t 


read English to understand it fully. An enormous amount of reading by adults is waste of 


time because they were not taught as children to read carefully and critically. Every day (and 
this is no exaggeretion) I hear people talk about the news with such wild inaccuracy that they 
ought to be prohibited from reading newspapers, and so stopped from propagating lies. Bad 
reading is the most mischievous result of bad education. 


SCHOOL STORIES. 

[ can’t take up any more space with constructive criticism, though there is much more to 
be said. But [ must go on to condemn things as they are. You, Aspasia, ask whether I would 
condemn the school stories of Angela Brazil. I’m not to be trapped into criticizing Stories 
about girls’ schools, still less into black-balling a particular author. But [ve no reason to 
believe that Stories about girls’ schools are any better than stories about boys’ schools. The 
school story, in the form we have it, is I believe to be found in this country and nowhere 
else in the world, America has nothing so indescribably silly. An American librarian once 
told me that our school story could only have a snob appeal. He was wrong. Nearly all these 
Stories are about boarding schools because it would be impossible to stage at a day school, 
with the slightest plausibility, the antics which boys can play when herded together in 
dormitories and prep. rooms. As a faét real schools have hardly any resemblance to the 
schools in school stories, where all the boys are heroes or cads and the masters poops !_ These 
Stories appeal because they describe larks and boys are generally larky, and because the boys 
nearly always score off the masters, though ina real school they seldom do. We can’t be proud 
of our gingerbread school stories. And they're all as like each other as one penny is like 
another. 

OrHeR GINGERBREAD. 

Juvenile books must be cheap. Even children’s librarians want them to be cheap ! Hence 
their authors are ill-paid. Production costs are pared down to the lowest figure. Hence most 
juvenile books, like school stories, are shoddy, rubbishy—a preparation for the fictional 
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KING GEORGE VI AND HIS PEOPLE 
By PHILIP PANETH 
rhe British Constitution, and the part played by the King in home and Empire, 
presented in a novel and interesting manner. 26 photos. 2nd large imprint. 
- Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
EDUARD BENES, A LEADER OF DEMOCRACY 
By PHILIP PANETH 
Phe Life and Work of the President of Czechoslovakia, by a man who knew him 


Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


intimately 


HITLER AND HIS GANG 
By BORIS EFIMO\ 
\musing cartoons by the LOW ” of Russia With a foreword by David Low. 


Paper, 2s. 6d. 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 
BUSH AND BILLABONG 
By PETER PANTON 
\ustralian legends and folk-tales as told to native piccaninnies. A delightful book 


Cloth, 6s. 


with charming illustrations. 
HAAKON VII -NORWAY'S FIGHTING KING 
By PHILIP PANETH 
Norway and her people in the fight against the German invader Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


GLIDING AND SOARING 
By MAJOR ALOIS SITEK and FL. LT. VERNON BLUNT 
Indispensable to all students of the subject of flying, particularly members of the 


ALT. Cloth, 6s. 


IN PREPARATION 
THE CHASM 
By HERBERT A. MORRICE 
rhe protest of a civil engineer against the gulf which separates theory from practice. 


A thought-provoking book Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


| OUTLINE OF POLISH HISTORY 
3y PROFESSOR O. GORKA 
rhe character of Poland and her people as illustrated by her national policy through 


Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


the centuries 
LITTLE ALLIES s 
By COUNTESS HERMYNIA ZUR MUHLEN 
Refugee children from all parts of Europe relate their folk-tales. A charming children’s 
book, with delightful illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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gingerbread of adult years. Above [ said that the majority of those who can be claimed as 
book readers buy and borrow only pastime trash. Our statistics and our book stocks prove it. 
\ll this reading to pass time and to forget what has been read begins in childhood. I once met 
a popular author of ‘‘ westerns ” who had never set foot in the U.S.A.; we know, beyond a 
doubt, that most of the pastime fiction is written by authors quite unfamiliar with the environ- 
ment they describe, about people they’ve never met, and about incidents they have never 
witnessed or adventures they’ve never had. What matter? A yarn is a yarn! Quite so, but 
then why make such a silly fuss about great literature > Pap-fed children and pap-fed adults 
should be accepted as our clients, and we should stop talking clap-trap about our great mission ! 


SHouLD MEN MANAGE Boys’ LIBRARIES ? 

[’'m a Strong believer in sex equality, in the same pay for the same kind of work, whether a 
man or a woman does it. I A#ow that women in America manage libraries quite as well as 
men. Yet I can’t forget that boys and men are of the male sex, and girls and women of the 
female, Asa male librarian [ would never attempt to seleét books for a general library without 
seeking the aid of women, and women, in the same position, should call upon men to help 
them. If such co-operation were the rule, and if a children’s library were always a section of the 
adult library then the question of separating boys’ from girls’ libraries, and of putting the 
one under men and the other under women, would never arise. 

[ know that children’s rooms exist, and must exist for a long time, because we are 
compelled to work in old buildings or build on bad sites suitable only for ** bit and piece ’ 
architecture. But the separate children’s room is one of the greatest mistakes we've made in library 
organisation. Mammycoddle is the rule in the children’s room. From the very earliest days the 
child seeks to throw off adult control. He wants to be treated as a grown up. He values the 
right of entry to the general library. Many librarians are afraid he will be a nuisance there. 
If he is it is because the library isn’t well managed. He won't rebel against the discipline 
applied to adults, however striét that discipline is, and it ought to be strié and 
impartial. On the other hand, with the books in the juvenile and grown-up seétions rightly 
selected and matched, on a constructive plan, children will pass easily from the one section 
to the other, without any break, and each will pass when he or she is ripe for the change, at 
whatever age that may be. That change-over it is most important to encourage at the right 
time and place. 

THINGS Don’r IMPROVE 

The Carnegie Trustees were responsible for publishing a catalogue of books recommended 
for the young. This volume, edited by Mr. Nowell, was not compiled on the rules ve stated 
above, but it did add to the usual gingerbread a large proportion of books which were readable 
both by young people and grown-ups. What effect had it ? Very little. Children’s librarians, 
as a rule, chose the gingerbread, and rejeéted the rest. When the Library Association stops 
wandering in cloud-cuckoo-land and returns to practical politics, the members may find time 
to debate this children’s library question. Then perhaps we may decide to issue a list of books 
intended for adults but readable by young people, or intended for young people but readable 
by adults, without any gingerbread at all. But such books will not be much read, you may 
object. Please don’t believe it, my dear Aspasia. Healthy children have natural intelligences 
which grow rapidly in early years, and which are only arrested when educators, including 
children’s librarians, blunder into their lives. 

ZENODOTUS. 
Dear AMEL-ANU, 

Your letter last month on the subject of open access and quality of reading interested me 
very much. 

\nd now we hav e the ( ommercial Libraries 
reminder that our job is to provide ** books of reference or of educational or cultural value.” 
longed to put this into practice, and to cut poor quality fiction and non- 


Association giving us a very salutary 


I’ve often 
fiétion right out of the library budget. 

[ wonder what would happen ? Obviously, our issues would drop enormously at first. 
The readers of westerns, thrillers, romances, and the lighter type of non-fiction would fade 
away in disgust. Or would they continue to use the library from habit and eventually read the 


books we prescribe in increasing numbers ? 
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[ like to think that a goodly proportion would stay with us and continue to use the 
library. Our present book fund would be adequate enough to provide all the worthwhile 
books published each year, and even to duplicate some of them to a greater extent than 
we do now. 

But who would do the selecting ? T don’t believe a librarian’s training fits him for the 
task of selecting the best from current publications. We want something like the \merican 
Book Review Digest with a summary of reviews for and against. 

\pparently, there is prejudice against such a publication, because English librarians don’t 
like to be told what they should buy for their libraries. 

One of the sergeants in our Mess is a keen county branch librarian and we often talk 
into the early hours of the morning on the question of book seleétion and the need for an 
English guide in all subjects. 

While stationed in Edinburgh, | was a frequent user of the Morningside Branch Library, 
and I had my eyes opened as to what help can be given to readers in the way of book lists, 
displays, and adequate printed bibliographies. 

I should estimate there were between 25-30,000 books, and yet each subjeét was so well 
covered by worthwhile books which backed each other up admirably, that IT was able to follow 
up several lines of thought, without going outside the resources of the branch. This was 
indeed librarianship. 

** T could sav more on such subjeéts but will refrain.” 


Vale ! 


I will close with your phrase : 


DuROVERNUM. 


I's do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of * LATTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.’ 
Editor, Tue Liprary Worvp. 


Interpreting Britain 


We learn with interest from a capital and appreciative small article, written by Evelyn 
Steel Little, entitled ‘An American Librarian in London,” that a list of books called Interpreting 
Britain—in the first place prepared by Lionel McColvin—is to be distributed in America. It 
will be on the lines of the list Interpreting the United States, prepared by the \.L.A. last year. 
This list has had considerable vogue over here, some libraries going so far as to buy every book 
in the list which they did not already possess. We hope the McColvin list will be one more 
means of strengthening the bonds between us. We think a few lines from Miss Little’s article 
worth quoting. She had been in London through part of the blitz and the whole of the 
fly-bomb period. ‘‘ The quiet heroism of the people of London needs no tribute from me, 
but it is again something to which one wants to bear witness in this city where today’s head 
lines scream that we are fighting Britain’s war. Never once in a year in London did I hear 
anyone suggest that a single plane or gun should be deflected from the European offensive to 
proteét London.” If there is any lack of appreciation of the British effort in America it is 
quite understandable. We can say quite frankly that there are parts of England which have 
never heard a bomb fall; their inhabitants find it impossible to realize the situation, and it 
has been the policy of the British Government to “ play down” the devastation and misery 
caused by bombing. The result has been in some places—fortunately, however, in few—that 
women and children sent away for refuge have been regarded as pariahs, and in some cases 
have been treated with extreme discourtesy and even cruelty. If that can happen within 300 
miles of the incidents, how much harder must it be for people 3,000 or 4,000 miles away to 
realize the terrible nature of the time just past. We should be tolerant with all distant folk, 
appreciative of hospitable places, but a great deal less than tolerant of the funk-hole autocrats 


and self-lovers of whom we have heard in our own country, 
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Obituary 


\rtus.—Flying Officer Edward Artus, a 
member of the Bethnal Green Libraries, killed 
in action, 5th April, 1945. 


Topicalities 
Edited by M. E. Ettts 
(Polytechnic, Regent Street) 

BRIGHTON has been holding a Youth 
Book Week in conjunétion with the National 
Book League. Lord Elton, Phyllis Bentley, 
Dr. C. E. M. Joad and Compton Mackenzie 
have spoken, and there has been an exhibition 
of books for young people in the Central 
Library. The BRITISH COUNCIL is extend- 
ing its work tn liberated Europe, and sends 
notes on its representatives in Yugoslavia, 
Italy and France. Robert Speaight, T. S. Eliot 
and Stephen Spender are engaged on this work 
in the last-named country. DERBYSHIRE 


COUNTY LIBRARY sends a useful list of 


recent additions. HALIFAX sends its Readers’ 
Guide. ISLINGTON’S list announces a 
Celebrity Concert at the Central Library, and 
the formation of a Music Club in the borough. 
LEICESTER’S Library Bulletin looks forward 
hopefully to the summer with an article on 
holiday-making and a list of guide-books, maps, 
etc., as well as its new additions. The 
PORTSMOUTH Reader has ‘ Notes and 
News ” on Adult Education, the service given 
to tsolated Service Units by a mobile library 
van, and an excellent list of books on modern 
European history. ST. PANCRAS has held a 
Children’s Book Week and has enjoyed talks 
by Ernest Raymond, Helen Henschel and other 
well-known speakers. SUNDERLAND sends 
a list of books on Arts and Crafts, Decoration 
and Design and Engraving, and its catalogue 
of the Exhibition of Works by Living Masters 
of Engraving held at the local art gallery gives 
useful notes on etching, drypoint and line- 
engraving. SWINTON AND PENDLE- 


BURY sends its usual interesting By//esin. 


Library Reports 


By Herpertr C. SAWTELLI 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
GAINSBOROUGH Public Library.—Annual Re- 
port tor year ending 318t March, 1945. 
Librarian, Welen C. Kendrick, F.L.A. 
Population (eSt.), 17,400. Rate, 4.2d. 
Income from Rate, {1,488. Total stock, 
16,431. W ithdrawals, 
933. Issues: Lending, 145,789; Reference, 


Additions, 1,261. 





8,148. Borrowers, 5,365; extra tickets, 
O§2. 

There is every indication, from the information 
contained in this Report, that a. larger section of the 
public is using the Library than at any previous time in 
its history. The year just ended may be considered the 
most successful the Library has ever experienced, 
Books issued for home-reading show an increase of over 
12,000 on last year’s figures, while the total circulation is 
more than 5,000 above the previous record set up in 
1933/1934. Particularly noticeable is the increased use 
made of the Junior Library which has extended its 
activities in many direétions. An interesting develop- 
ment in co-operation came into being during the year 
when residents in the rural areas adjacent to the town 
were allowed full use of all facilities offered by the 
Library, while in exchange a loan colleétion from the 
County Library were deposited at Gainsborough. The 
scheme has proved popular and successful so far. A 
colleétion of books, which are in constant use, has been 
lent to the local hospital. 


HENDON Public Libraries. Annual Statistics, 
1943-1944. Chief Librarian, |. E. Walker, 
F.L.A. Population (est. 1939), 169,765. 
Rate, 3.03d. Income from Rate, £21,615. 


Stock: Lending, 112,336; Reference, 
12,251. Additions, 11,989. Withdrawals, 


6,658. Issues: Lending, 1,099,982; Refer- 
ence, 48,865 ; Schools, 128,710. Borrowers. 
43,246; extra tickets, 60.782. Branches, 2. 

\lthough there is no text in this Statistical summary 
it is apparent that a most successful year has been 
experienced. The augmentation of the book stock by 
nearly 12,000 volumes is a good achievement in these 
days of acute shortage of new publications. Circulation 
tigures show that the home-reading libraries are rapidly 
extending their scope of usefulness, the year's totals 
being an increase of 61,680 when compared with the 
year prev ous. | he largest class increases were in 
Science, History, and Biography. Total issues were 
almost three times as many as tn the year 1930-1931. 
SALE Public Library. —Summary of activities of 

the Library during the year ended 3 1st March, 
1945. Borough Librarian, Dorothy Leighton. 
Population (est. 1941), 40,000. Total stock, 
24,946. Additions, 6,299. Withdrawals, 
3,297. Issues: Lending, 342,343; Junior, 
94,876; Schools, 15,113. Borrowers’ tickets 
In force, 24,031. 

Here again is a report of the library service 
experiencing its busiest year on record. During the last 
decade book circulation has gone up by leaps and 
bounds, and the tigures for the year being reviewed 
were 40,119 above those of the previous year. Among 
the reasons put forward to account for this success are 
an improvement in Stock, especially in the engineering 
and technical classes which have been overhauled ; and 
the greater awareness of the public as to the facilities 
available. The Junior Library is rapidly growing in 
popularity and last year beat all previous issue records. 
2,240 new readers’ tickets were issued during the past 
year. Over 90,000 volumes were colleéted during the 
Book Recovery and Salvage Drive. Preliminary plans 
tor post-war library services in the Borough have been 
discussed, and the provision of a new Central Library 
and a system of branch libraries is envisaged. 
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TorreNHAM Public Libraries and Museum.— 
Statistics and Repx wt for 1944-1945. Director, 
W. |. Bennett, F.L.A. Population (est. 1944), 
110,000. Rate, 5.44d. Stock: Lending, 
104,234; Reference, 22,353. Additions, 
11,031. Withdrawals, 13,736. Issues : Lend- 
ing, 656,482 ; Children’s Libraries, 168,481 ; 
Reference, 37,839. Borrowers, 20,892; 
extra tickets, 23,202. Branches, 4. 

After two years of record figures, a decrease in 
book circulation has to be reported at the end of the 
year under review. Issucs however were &till about 
100,000 more than in 1939/1940. There is every reason 
to believe that the fall is only temporary, and was 
caused, mainly, by the decrease in population owing to 
enemy air attacks. The greatest proportional decrease 
was in the children’s libraries. As a result of another 
Book Salvage Drive, 120,000 odd volumes were 
recovered, of which 11,000 were dispatched to various 
branches of the Services and 916 set aside for the use of 
bombed libraries. The Museum has continued its 
normal aétivities throughout the war years, and five 
main exhibitions held during last year were visited by 
16,957 people. Among post-war reconstruction 
problems already considered are the inadequacy of the 
present Central Library to deal with increased public 
use; the reconditioning of the branch libraries ; the 
revision of book stock ; and Staffing difficulties. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
PATRONS ARE PEopLe. Prepared by a Committee 
of the Minneapolis Public Library Staff. 
Illus. by Sarah Leslie Wallace. Chicago, 
(American Library Association. 50 c. 
Whilst this purports to be a guide for the perplexed 
librarian, its racy suggestions will surely appeal to every 
assistant young and old, and if he or she applies them 
the result will pre »duce a model service. Every sort of 
patron (readers we call them) is here dealt with, from 
the overbearing aristocratic Mrs. |]. Van Dusen Van 
Smythe to the bobby-socked, lipsticked, shirt-tail-out 
high-schooler. No patron can ever be wrong and if the 
librarian smooths over the difficulties courteously 
courtesy is usually matched by courtesy, and the 
atmosphere of the library is preserved somewhere 
between that of a cathedral and a night club. So she 
for it is mostly a she—gradually grows her angel wings 
and wears a halo. Miss Wallace's thumbnail sketches 
are very cute. 
GENERAL 
Biasis (Carlo, Premier Danseur) An Elementary 
Treatise upon the Theory and Practice of 
the Art of Dancing. Translated by Mary 
Stewart Evans. Portrait and Illus. New 
York, Kamin Dance Gallery, 1944. $2.5 
net. 
lhe publishers are experts at producing and 
narketing books on the ballet and dancing in general 
They have done good service in issuing a new trans- 
lation of the earliest published work of Carlo Blasis, 
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the Neapolitan, who became a famous dancer in France 
and afterwards in Italy at Milan, where he worked at 
the Scala for many seasons. The original title-page is 
reproduced among the illustrations and there are four- 
teen plates containing many figures. The translator 
contributes useful biographical material and in order to 
save a number of footnotes she has made a free transla- 
tion and has re-edited the text. 

Bu.ay (E., M.D.), Cawaptas (A. P., O.B.E., 
M.D.) and Lansex (P., M.D.) Edit. Consti- 
tutional Medicine and Endocrinology. Vol. 
1. Muller. 1os. 6d. net. 

rhis volume is the first of a series of monographs 
the aim of which is to present to physicians the 
advances in Clinical Medicine considered from the 
viewpoint of Constitutional Medicine. Treatment of the 
whole constitution of the patient is advocated because 
cure can only be attained by the harmonising of the 
various regulatory processes within the psycho-physical 
system. The funétional processes are regulated by the 
hormonal system, and metabolism is direétly related to 
the condition of this system. From this point of view 

Constitutional Medicine is another name tor the branch 

of medicine known as “ Endocrinology and Meta 

bolism.”’ Medicine has tended to become specialised 
and the whole constitution to have been negleéted as 
compared with the part affected. The physician is 

advised to change this by regarding disturbances of a 

particular organ or system as a rupture of balance of the 

system integrating and correlating the body-mind. 


Curtis (Lionel) World War, Its Cause and 
Cure. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

lo discuss the cause of war may be simple, but to 

find a cure for its recurrence is more difficult and it is 
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only the brave man who dares to attempt it. Lionel 


Curtis has done his work thoroughly and we can oniy 
pray for adequate results. To establish security in the 
real sense of the word he sugyecsts that the fear of 
impending war must be removed from the minds of 
men. This is as much to be desired as that fear of 
disease, of poverty and of the other ills that man is heir 
to should also be eliminated from his mental make-up 
rhus we should prepare for the millennium. But practical 
measures have to be taken to ensure immunity from war, 
and these Mr. Curtis has endeavoured, not unsuccess 
fully, to enumerate. It is of importance to accentuate 
the faét that each generation forgets or ignores the 
sufferinys andtorments undergone by their prede cessors 
after the lapse of ears that usually occur between 
wars. 

D. (H.) Tribute to the Angels. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

The day of the Pagan Gods is passed and the forces 
which sages experienced through them are seen throu gh 
the apocalyptic vision as the domain of the ministering 
Angels. The rhymed and unrhymed couplets of this 
book, glance back at the early vision and then seck a way 
of comprehending the saying of Christ—‘‘ | make all 
things new.” Though its ultimate fulfilment be long 
delayed, its working out can be experienced by all who 
have seen and marvelled at a sight so simple and yet 
astounding as 

‘a half-burnt-out apple-tree 
blossoming ; ” 
When the vision comes to the poet it appears to him as 
quite natural, although he is conscious that he is gazing 
at something his senses have never perceived before 
nor had any reason to expect. 
rhis is the flowering of the rod, 
this is the flowering of the burnt-out wood, 
Ww here, Zadkiel, we pause to give 
thanks that we rise again from death and live.” 


GLENNON (Gordon) Emma. A Play. rrom 
the Novel by Jane Austen. Macmillan. 


ss. od. net. 

The scene is the parlour at Highbury. 
concerns the failures and distresses Emma causes herself 
and others by attempting to arrange a marriage between 
pretty little Harriet Smith and a gentleman of their 
acquaintance, Mr. Elton, The recurring dilemma that 
the heroine does not realize the emotional effeét she 
has on the gentlemen of her acquaintance, but always 
refers their solicitude to their interest in someone else, 
is charmingly portrayed in the play. \s comedy 
demands the play ends with Emma being congratulated 
as the bride to be of Mr. Knightly and Miss Smith at 
last accepting Mr. Martin from whom Emma had tried 
to dissuade her in the first act. 

LEONARDO (Richard A., MI.D., CA.M., PuLCLS.) 
History of Gynecology. Frontis., illus. 
Bibliography. New York, Froben Press. 


The action 


93.00. 
}. P. Greenhill, who writes a Foreword to this book, 
claims that it is the first history of the subject in the 
L:nglish language and his colleague, Victor Robinson, 


recommends the work to all medical Students, general 
practitioners, gynecolowists, nurses, social workers and 


health workers, as a general survey of the development 


of evnecology throughout the aves Since 1926 Dr. 
Leonardo has been making special Studies of various 
branches of his subject, having published many contri 


butions in the American Medical Journals. The curious 








customs which existed in Ancient Egypt, among the 
Hebrews, the Hindus, in Ancient Greece and in Ancient 
Rome are dealt with, but it is not till Chapters XII and 
XII] that we come to the important developments of 
the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries 
inaugurated by such important gynecologists as William 
Hunter, William Smellie and, in France, Jean Astrue 
and Andre Levret, to mention some of the more 
important surgeons of the period. The latter half of 
the work deals more specifically with certain aspeéts of 
the subjeét in hand and their special exponents, but it 
can hardly be said that up-to-date practice is fully 
exploited. There is a good bibliography and adequate 
indexes. The plates are bound at the end of the volume, 


MockForp (Julian) Union of South Africa, 
Foreword by Vincent Harlow, M.A., D.Litt. 


Nelson. 1s. od. net. 

The Union of South Africa presents to the minds 
ot most Englishmen a picture of great beauty of 
landscape, rich mining and fruit cultivation. This is 
true in certain distriéts, but the centre of this country is 
a desert and intense heat and drought tend to make it 
a country of violent contrasts. Dutch and British names 
figure in the history of South Africa. The Student of 
world affairs cannot fail to appreciate the efforts of 
these pioneers and though future problems may differ 
from theirs, their methods of facing and overcoming 
the difficulties of their times cannot but inspire their 
successors to greater successes. 

Tue PRESIDENTS OF THE SocrETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF LoNpoN. With Biographical 
Notes. Occasional Paper 11. The Society 
of Antiquaries. 

Short biographies of the many Presidents of the 
Society beginning with Peter le Neve in 1717 and con- 
cluding with Viscount Dillon in 1897. After that there 
is a list to date of the succeeding Presidents but no note 
of their activities. We welcome this informative little 
brochure. 

Preston (T. G.) and Witttamson (G. W.) 
The Aircraft Servicing Manual. Illustrations 
by M. M. Williamson. Paul Elek. tos. 6d. 


net. . 

This is a textbook for would-be aircraft engineers 
and others interested in the Study of the maintenance 
and servicing of civil aircraft. Like the doétor, says the 
author, aircraft engineers exist to save life—that is to 
say to prevent accidents which may endanger life — and 
thus the work becomes a profession rather than mere 
trade. A very valuable introduction to a career with a 
useful handlist for reference and many helpful 
illustrations. 

SuHerRiFFS (Robert Stewart) Salute if you 
Must. An Essay in Words and Piétures. 


[llus. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The ability of the British Soldier to laugh at his 
predicaments and keep his sense of humour is prover- 
bial. “Salute if you must,” is an essay on the British 
Soldier. The sad lot of the private, who is compara- 
tively defenceless compared with the other ranks when 
it comes to ordering his kind about. The famous 
quotation from Shakespeare is used phrase by phrase 
for the chapter headings, “ Then the Soldier—Full ot 
Strange Oaths—And Bearded like the Pard ’’—and so 
on. The drawings and the comments on them are full 
of fun and wit. Traditional sayings about the Grand 
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Old Duke of York and the Duke of Wellington are 

explained. An entertaining book which is very topical. 

SHERMAN (Henry C., Mi/chil/ Prof. of Chemistry, 
Columbia Univ.) The Science of Nutrition. 
Oxford University Press. 15s. od. net. 


Taking into consideration the faé that millions of 


ople have been underfed, if not actually starved, 
during the vears of war, the questi mn of proper nutrition 
n its every aspeét is of the utmost importance. 
Professor Sherman has done good work in his scientific 
exposition of the subje&t, with its tables of vitamin 
contents, energy values and nutritional importance of 
certain foods. The result of his Study is to place before 
the ordinary reader faéts that will promote the health 
f the individual, the family and thus the nation as a 
whole. Nevertheless merely scientific faéts about food 
do not cover the whole ground of perfeét nutrition, 
since the manner in which food is presented, its quality, 
ts freshness, and the processes to which it has been 
subjected during transport and cooking play a large 
part in the enjoyment and subse quent satisfaction of the 
consumer. This is not to belittle the value of the work 
as it Stands, but it indicates the psycholovical aspeét of a 
ast subject which has been but too little dwelt upon 
Simon (Andre L., President of the Wine and 
Food Society) Basic English Fare. Illus. 
Gramol Publications. 5s. od. net. 

There is something of the tortures of Tantalus 
» the luscious recipes before us during these times of 
abstinence and poor cooking. Even the coloured 
illustrations of chops, Steaks and lobsters on the front 
cover make the mouth water. Mr. Andre L. Simon 
has not only a marvellous flare for appetising food and 
a real knowledge of gastronomy, he has also a sense of 
humour which differentiates his work from all previous 
classics, even Mrs. Beeton’s. His Postscript on ‘ Should 
Menus be written in French or English ?”’ is in itself 
a little masterpiece, though it would be easy to add to 
his remarks on the futility and inaccuracy of some of the 
so-called ‘‘ French ”’ names for English dishes. 

FICTION 
CAMERON (Isabel) Cross Gaits. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\ domestic Story of a minister’s wife who, finding 
that the expense of running a manse and entertaining 
visitors isadrain on the houschold resources, endeavours 
to augment them by earning money by her pen. This 
naturally causes divided interests and it is left to a 
certain Mrs. Watson to tell Marjory what is being said 
about her in the town, that she is too busy to visit her 
husband's congregation because she has to write stories. 
But the point that hurt her most was that she was said 
to be making copy out of her neighbours. How het 
problem gets settled will interest every reader. 


Lutterworth. 


Fasr (Howard) Citizen Tom Paine. Lane. 
los. 6d. net. 

This biographical novel begins with an interview 
given by Benjamin Franklin to Thomas Paine in which 
the former said to the latter, ‘‘ Why don’t you let the 
world roll by, Mr. Paine, instead of trying to hold it on 
our shoulders,’ which must be regarded as excellent 
advice. It did not, however, deter the strenuous author 
t“ The Rights of Man ”’ and *‘ The Age of Reason,”’ 
fom whipping up the Americans to obtain theit 
Independence, returning later to England where he was 
wutlawed. He settled in France during the time of the 
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Works by 
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21s. Od. net 


Colon Classification 

Prolegomena to Library Classifi- 
cation 15s. Od. 

Library Classification Funda- 
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18s. Od. 
15s. Od. 
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15s. Od. 
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Terror, from which country after an imprisonment, he 
again returned to the States. His life was full of vicissi- 
tudes and though his end was tragic, his work for 
liberty lives on. 


Dakers. 


Feiner (Ruth) Pilgrimage to Paul. 
gs. 6d. net. 

The heroine of this feminine rake’s progress is a 
bright young thing, Frances, the daughter of 
aristocratic parents, Sir Percival and Lady Haydon- 
Brooks, who dances through the world trying to satisfy 
her desire for a true mate. In England she is Frances, 
in Italy Francesca, in France, Frangoise, in Austria, 
Franzi, in America Frankie. But after these chameleon 
changes she has eventually to come back to be Paul’s 
Frances. Her Story is well told and for those who have 
a fellow-fecling for this search for the fulfilment of the 
emotional life, it makes excellent reading. All the 
charaéters are lifelike, last but not least the downright 
woman novelist Moira J. The men are also true to 
their national chara¢teristcs, though the Italian Count 
who loves his Francesca’s mother is surely a bit strained 
in his austerity when he is blackmailed, as he believes, 
into marrying her daughter. 

JUVENILE 
Fipter (Kathleen) St. Jonathan’s in the 
\ Sequel to The Borrowed 
Illustrations in colour and black 
Lutter 


Country. 
Garden. 
and white by Charles Koolman. 
worth. 6s. od. net. 

In this sequel to the story of the Brydon Children, 
who were evacuated to stay with a friend of their mother 
they have made such progress in friendship with Mr. 
Cameron, the owner of the big house “‘ Beechacres ” 
next door, that he decides to fit the house out as a 
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convalescent home for children injured in the raids, 
with the Brydon children’s mother in charge. The 
necessary money comes from the sale of an emerald 
ring which is part of a hidden treasure the children 
have unearthed in Mr. Cameron’s garden. Everybody 
works hard to make the Convalescent home a happy 
one, and it is ready by the end of September. Then 
follow adventures in the discovery of hidden caves, 
a Hallow-E-en Party and the climax of the Christmas 
party which Ruth describes as “ the lovliest Christmas 
ever.” 
Forrest (Carol) Fortune’s Coin. 
frontis. Lutterworth. 5s. od. net. 
Diana and her brothers are Staying at a house 
owned by the Heavenly Twins, old friends of their 
father The vicar brings the sad news that the twins 
have been killed by a bomb and arrangements must be 
made for the children to leave the house. Their adven 
tures at Gypsy Wood Farm are full of discovery and 
surprise The unearthing of Roman coins and the 
remains of a Villa go hand in hand with the discovery 
of German spies in underground passages. Guy be 
comes the hero of the moment at the end of the Story 
and a soldier who helped in the campaign gives him a 
present of a puppy. The troubles cleared up, the 
children look forward to a happy home life at Gypsy 


W vod 


Coloured 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

A.L.A BULLETIN, \pril, 1945 rHI 
LIBRARLAN, May, 1945 THE LIBRARY AS 
SISTANT, Vol. 38, No. 2, March—April, 1945.—THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS Quarterly Journal of 
Current Acquisitions, Vol. 2 No. 1, November, 1944 ; 
Vol. 2, No. 2, February, 1945. rRICOLORE, 
March—April, 1945.—WILSON LIBRARY BUL 
LETIN, April, 1945. 


Correspondence 
Tue Eptror, 

“Tue Liprary Wor.p.” 

25/h May, 1945. 
SALARY SCALES. 

[t is good to see from recent advertisements 
that the salaries for Chief Librarians show an 
upward curve. But | wonder whether there is 
any marked improvement in the salary scales 


DEAR Sir, 


for assistants. 

In the Times Literary Supplement tor May 
19th an advertisement appeared for an 
experienced assistant who had passed the 
intermediate examination. The salary offered 
was {150 rising by {15 to £240 plus war bonus 
in accordance with the GENERAL DIVISION 
ScALE of the South Metropolitan Distriét 
Council for Local Authorities, Administrative, 
Technical, Professional and Clerical Services. 

Presumably the General Division Scale 
applies to all general grade clerks in a local 
authority. And without the need of study they 
will proceed automatically to the maximum of 
that grade. But in the library service the 
entrant works awkward hours and has to pass 





professional examinations to proceed to the 
second half of the general division scalg 
Would that same local authority pay qualified 
accountants in the treasurer’s department or ag 
experienced legal clerk in the clerk’s de 
ment on that scale? Why should qualified 
librarians be treated as inferior to other 
qualified people in municipal service? 
Probably because no one knowing librariag 
ship, was able to put the librarian’s point of 
view to the appropriate authorities framing the 
scales of the establishment. 

What is the solution ? 

(1) Librarians must be willing to serve of 
Joint Staff Committees and Distriét Whitley 
Councils. 

(2) The Library Association should clearly 
formulate salaries and conditions for library 
personnel, qualified and unqualified. 

(3) The Library Association should approach 
the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of 
Health to receive recognition as the appropriate 
authority to frame conditions and salaries for 
the profession (i.e., to link with the Ministry's 
Wages Council policy). 

(4) The Library Association should take 
more vigorous action to determine that 
salaries and conditions are made binding of 
local authorities. 

(5) I notice that Surbiton Distrié is to have 
a Leader of Youth A@tivities with a salary scale 
foraman at £450 to £5 50. I seem to remember 
that when Surbiton wanted a Borough 
Librarian (who serves all the community=— 
not just the 12-20’s) a much smaller salary 
was offered. 

Fine plans will remain fairy castles in wishfuk 
thinking minds unless the Association follows 
up the plans with a programme and plan of 
campaign likely to attract the most suitable 
personnel to the profession. Teaching, youth 
service, social service, and other branches of 
local government service can offer richet 
rewards and will attract the people we need. 

We, in the Services, value much of the hard 
work that the Library Association Council has 
done ; but we do ask that they should face the 
faéts, to which the McColvin Report drew 
attention. 

\ ours, ctc., 
19, Patrick Road, Eric M. Wricut, A.L.A 
Plaistow, E.13. 


Ine Report of a joint meeting of the Distrié 
Branch of the Library Association and the Midland 
Division of the A.A.L. Seétion has been held over till 
next month's issue owing to lack of space. 
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